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Abstract 

» 

rogramming  languages  are  notations  for  the  representation  of  algorithmic  information; 
they  are  tools  for  "programming-in-the-smaH"[DeRe76].  System  description  languages  are 
notations  for  "programming-in-the-large".  Because  software  systems  often  exist  in  several 
versions  simultaneously,  a system  description  language  must  accomodate  parallel  versions  of 
systems  and  permit  the  natural  expression  of  the  information  sharing  among  those  versions. 

The  construction  of  software  systems  involves  sequences  of  construction  processes  such 
as  text  editing,  compilation,  document  production,  linkage  editing,  and  cross-reference 
generation.  Automation  of  these  processes  has  been  impeded  by  the  use  of  inadequate 
models  of  software  construction  and  maintenance.  As  a result,  the  enforcement  of  design 
decisions  described  in  a system  description  language  has  been  left  to  human  agencies.^. 

We  develop  a notation  for  describing  the  subsystem  interconnections  of  entire  systems,  the 
differences  between  versions  of  those  systems,  and  the  mechanisms  by  which  the  systems 
are  constructed.  Subsystems  are  objects  which  provide  a set  of  resources  to  other 
subsystems  and  require  a set  of  resources  that  are  supplied  by  other  subsystems.  Each 
interconnection  network  can  be  instantiated  in  several  versions.  Versions  are  organized 
hierarchically  so  that  similar  versions  share  part  of  their  descriptions. 

Detailed  system  construction  processes,  such  as  text  editing,  compilation  and  document 
generation,  are  expressed  in  a functional  form.  Resources  and  source  files  are  combined 
according  to  construction  rules  to  create  the  concrete  objects  that  are  the  tangible 
(executable  or  readable)  form  of  a software  system.  The  construction  processes  are 
controlled  by  the  interconnection  structure  and  version  specifications  in  which  they  are 
defined. 

This  representation  is  the  basis  for  the  design  of  a software  construction  database.  The 
database  manager  automatically  performs  system  construction  processes,  propagates 
modifications  to  system  components,  and  maintains  construction  histories.  The  database  user 
can  establish  invariants  in  the  database  by  attaching  policies  to  each  database  object;  the 
policies  supply  a set  of  actions  to  be  performed  Y/hen  events  in  the  database  affect  the 
object  (e.g.  a component  has  been  modified). 

An  extended  example  is  presented  to  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  this  representation 
to  a real  system.  Several  types  of  system  construction  problems  are  discussed,  and 
directions  for  improvements  to  the  notation  outlined. 

Keywords:  software  system,  family  of  systems,  module  interconnection,  software 
engineering  database,  system  description  language,  software  construction,  version,  automated 
programming,  maintenance. 
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Thesis  Summary 


1 Introduction 

Recent  software  engineering  research  has  addressed  the  problem  of  developing  software 
that  is  correct,  efficient,  reliable,  and  modifiable.  Software  system  implementors  now  have 
the  guidance  of  programming  methodologies  and  soon  will  be  able  to  exploit  the 
expressiveness  of  new  programming  languages.  A central  theme  of  this  research  Is  the 
decomposition  and  encapsulation  of  information. 

The  components  of  a software  system  that  has  been  decomposed  must  be  recombined  to 
form  operational  systems.  Many  components  participate  in  several  systems,  and  may  exist  in 
several  forms  themselves.  Research  on  subsystem  interconnection  languages  has  begun  to 
illuminate  the  problem  of  representing  the  way  in  which  decomposed  systems  are  structured. 

Many  software  systems  exist  in  several  versions  simultaneously.  Current  subsystem 
interconnection  notations  do  not  adequately  represent  the  close  relationship  between 
members  of  such  system  families.  Without  such  a representation,  the  problem  of  maintaining 
parallel  versions  of  systems  is  difficult  if  not  intractable. 

We  develop  an  integrated  representation  for  families  of  software  systems  that  includes  the 
subsystem  interconnection  information  and  permits  the  specification  of  multiple  versions  of 
systems  and  the  control  of  shared  information.  We  encompass  the  details  of  system 
component  construction  such  that  an  automated  software  construction  system  can  be  built 
around  the  representation. 


2 Development  of  Notation 

The  representation  of  software  systems  is  divided  into  three  levels.  The  first  level 
describes  subsystem  interconnection  in  the  style  of  previous  Interconnection  languages.  At 
the  second  level,  each  subsystem  description  can  be  instantiated:  each  Instantiation 
corresponds  to  the  intuitive  notion  of  "version".  Each  version  consists  of  several  concrete 
objects  such  as  source  files,  compiled  programs,  or  documents.  The  construction  of  these 
objects  is  described  in  the  third  level  of  the  notation  and  incorporates  the  traditional 
processes  performed  by  compilers,  editors  and  linkers. 


1 Subsystem  Interconnection 

A subsystem  is  an  object  which  provides  a set  of  resources  to  other  subsystems  and 
requires  a set  of  resources  from  other  subsystems.  A resource  Is  some  Information,  such  as 
an  algorithm,  a data  representation,  a table,  a grammar,  a finite  state  machine,  or  an  integer. 
The  resources  required  by  a subsystem  can  be  supplied  by  constituent  subsystems,  which 
are  textually  nested  in  the  definition  of  the  original  subsystem,  or  by  external  subsystems 
such  as  library  facilities.  In  some  cases,  resources  can  also  be  supplied  by  an  enclosing 
subsystem. 

Here  is  a very  simple  example  of  a subsystem  (PLOT)  that  provides  a plotting  facility  using 
the  trigonometric  functions  provided  by  another  subsystem  (TRIG): 

subsystem  PLOT  provides  Plot  Routines  requires  TrigFeru  external  TRIG 
realixation  . . . end  PLOT 


A subsystem  that  is  composed  of  a group  of  subsystems  textually  encloses  that  group.  It 
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may  supply  a set  ot  resources  to  the  entire  group  by  delining  a resource  environment. 
Resources  provided  by  internal  subsystems  may  be  passed  through  to  users  of  the  enclosing 
subsystem.  The  following  subsystem  exemplifies  these  features.  The  subsystem  provides 
two  sets  of  operations  on  processes;  each  of  those  sets  is  actually  provided  by  an  Internal 
subsystem.  The  enclosing  subsystem  obtains  the  definition  of  some  operating  system 
primitives  from  the  OPS  subsystem  and  provides  them  to  both  internal  subsystems  via  a 
resource  environment. 


subsystem  PROCESS  provides  DynamicProcassos,  ProcessControls 
requires  DynamicProcesscs,  ProcessControls 
environment  OperatingSystemPrimitivat  external  OPS 
subsystem  DP  provides  DynamicProcctsat  . . . end  DP 
subsystem  PC  provides  ProcassControls  . . . end  PC 
realisation  . . . end  PROCESS 


2 System  Instantiation 

Each  version  of  a subsystem  adheres  to  the  subsystem  interconnection  structure. 
However,  there  may  bo  substantial  variation  in  the  contents  and  organization  of  each  version 
of  that  subsystem.  Individual  versions  may  vary  in  implementation  language,  algorithmic 
strategy,  capacity,  specifications,  measurability  and  so  forth.  There  are  three  aspects  to  a 
version  definition:  the  concrete  objects  which  are  used  to  comprise  the  version,  the  selection 
of  versions  for  resource  providing  subsystems,  and  additional  resource  requirements  specific 
to  the  version. 

Each  subsystem  contains  a tree  of  versions.  Versions  at  the  leaves  of  the  tree  associate 
resources  with  concrete  objects.  For  example,  the  resource  TngFcns  might  be  associated 
with  a file  containing  Fortran  subroutines  for  sine,  cosine  and  arctangent  functions. 
Intermediate  versions  isolate  information  shared  by  subsidiary  versions.  The  entire  tree  is  a 
powerful  mechanism  for  controlling  the  relationship  between  the  abstract  resource  domain 
and  the  concrete  construction  domain.  Here  is  the  TRIG  subsystem  from  the  previous 
example  with  a possible  collection  of  versions.  Lot  us  assume  that  these  programs  are  used 
In  source  form  in  Fortran,  Algol  and  Pascal  programs  and  that  each  version  Is  stored  in  a 
separate  file. 

subsystem  TRIG  provides  TrigFcns 
realization 

version  F ortran 

version  Source  resources  file^Fortron  Source* ) end  Source 
version  Debug  resources  tile('<F ortran  Debug  Source*)  end  Debug 
end  Fortran 
version  Algol 

version  Standard  resources  file(<Standard  Algol  Source*)  end  Standard 
version  Local  resources  fll*f<Locaf  Algol  Source*)  end  Local 
end  Algol 

version  Pascal  resources  fil*f<Pa*cai  Source*)  end  Pascal 
end  TRIG 

Each  subsystem  uses  resources  from  another  collection  of  subsystems;  i.  follows  that  each 
version  of  a subsystem  uses  resources  from  specific  versions  of  those  other  subsystems. 
Each  level  in  the  version  hierarchy  selects  a group  of  versions  sufficient  to  completely 
specify  the  origin  of  resources  used  in  the  creation  of  concrete  objects  specified  at  that 
same  level.  The  following  subsystems  describe  users  of  the  PLOT  subsystem  and  include 
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version  selections. 


subsystem  ARCHAIC  provides  Histogram  requires  Plot  Routines  external  PLOT 
realization 

version  Rusty  select  PLOT-Backup.Fortran  ...  end  Rusty 
end  ARCHAIC 

subsystem  MODERN  provides  SketchPad  requires  PlotRoutines  external  PLOT 
realization 

version  Shiny  select  PLO  T -Carre  ntPascal  . , . end  Shiny  . 

end  MODERN 


3 Construction 

The  concrete  objects  listed  In  the  versions  of  subsystems  must  be  constructed  using  the 
types  of  software  tools  normally  available,  such  as  editors,  compilers  and  linkers.  Each  of 
those  objects  is  defined  in  the  notation  at  a point  that  corresponds  to  its  use,  such  that 
objects  used  only  in  the  construction  of  one  version  of  the  system  are  defined  within  that 
version.  Each  concrete  object  Is  the  product  of  a "processor".  Special  processors  file  end 
acquire  permit  direct  access  to  files  and  resources.  A compiler  or  other  general  processor 
takes  two  kinds  of  parameters,  concrete  objects  such  as  source  flies  and  output  from  other 
processors,  and  strings,  such  as  compiler  control  parameters. 

ii\e(<Old  Fortran  Source*) 
acquirefr rtgF ens) 

F ortran(\\\e(<0ld  F ortran  Source*)) 

Algol(f\le(<Old  Algol  Source*))  with  “BoundsCheckOn* 

Any  place  a concrete  object  is  needed,  the  construction  rule  can  be  written.  It  is  also 
possible  to  give  names  to  concrete  objects  and  then  use  the  name  as  a parameter  to  a 
construction  rule.  Simple  block  structured  scope  on  object  names  achieves  the  desired 
locality  on  most  concrete  objects. 

Here  is  the  same  example  modified  to  include  the  construction  information.  Suppose  that 
the  development  version  of  these  routines  incorporate  programs  that  translate  Fortran  to 
Algol  and  Pascal  (including  resolution  of  resources),  and  that  <Plot  Routine  Source>  is  a file 
containing  the  Fortran  program.  FortranResolve  is  a program  that  inserts  resources  into 
Fortran  program  text,  keying  on  a special  comment  indicator  "Ce". 


subsystem  PLOT  provides  PlotRoutines  requires  TrigFens  external  TRIG 
realization 

version  Backup 

version  F ortran  select  TRIC-F ortran~Source 

resources  F ortranResolve(li\e(<Old  F ortran  Source*)) 
end  Fortran 
end  Backup 
version  Current 

version  Fortran  select  TRIGmFortran.Source 

resources  F ortranResolt/e(h\e(<Current  F ortran  Source*)) 
end  Fortran 
end  Current 
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version  Development 

concrete  object  OriginalmU\e(<Plot  Routine  Source >) 
version  Fortran  select  TRlC-Fortran.Source 

resources  FortranResolve(Original)  end  Fortran 
version  Algol  select  TRlC-AlgoLSource 

resources  FortranToAlgol(Original)  end  Algol 
version  Pascal  select  TRIG-PatcaLSource 

resources  FortranToPascalfOriginal)  end  Pascal 
end  Development 
end  PLOT 


4 Acquire  Mechanism 

The  acquire  mechanism  converts  a resource  name  into  a string  that  contains  the 
representation  of  the  resource.  In  the  file  <Ptot  Routine  Source>  shown  below,  the  phrase 
"Acquire(TrigFcns)"  directs  a Fortran  processor  to  convert  the  resource  name  "TrigFcns"  into 
e string  containing  program  text  by  looking  up  the  resource  in  the  TRIG  subsystem.  It  is 
possible  to  invoke  the  acquire  function  in  the  construction  description  as  well  as  from  within 
a processor  (no  example  shown  here). 

C Plot  Routine  Source  Flic  — Fortran  with  Rooourco  Reoulreeente 
C 

Subroutine  PlotKA.R.C) 

os* 

End 

C 

Subroutine  Plot2(D,E,F) 

o e e 

End 

C 

CM  Acquire  (Tr IgFcne) 

C 

C End  of  Plot  Routine  Source  File 


3 Software  Construction  Database 

The  concepts  described  above  are  used  in  the  design  of  a software  construction  database. 
The  database  consists  of  typed  entries  corresponding  to  subsystems,  versions,  concrete 
objects,  and  other  linguistic  structures.  The  database  manager  is  capable  of  automating 
significant  aspects  of  the  software  construction  and  maintenance  process. 

The  user  modifies  the  database  objects  interactively  and  invokes  construction  processes  on 
versions  of  subsystems.  The  interposition  of  the  database  manager  prevents  uncontrolled 
manipulation  of  files,  compilation  steps  and  system  descriptions.  Although  the  user  may 
request  only  that  a particular  component  of  a particular  system  be  built,  the  database 
manager  may  determine  that  other  objects  must  be  built  to  satisfy  the  user  request.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  automatic  construction  of  the  representation  of  resources  upon  request 
from  a processor. 

The  database  manager  is  also  able  to  automatically  perform  other  maintenance  tasks.  Using 
Instructions  supplied  by  the  user  in  the  form  of  "policies",  the  database  manager  cen 
propagate  modifications  to  affected  modules,  check  consistency  of  test  results  for  modified 
programs,  and  notify  the  user  of  potential  incompatibility  in  the  system. 
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Two  central  mechanisms  of  the  database  are  the  construct  facility,  which  controls  the 
construction  of  a concrete  object,  and  the  acquire  facility,  which  obtains  the  representation  of 
a resource.  The  construction  of  a complex  system  component  begins  with  the  invocation  of  a 
processor.  At  some  point,  that  processor  may  issue  a call  to  acquire  to  obtain  a resource 
definition.  The  database  manager  will  construct  the  requested  resource  definition,  using  the 
construct  function  to  invoke  another  processor;  that  construction  may  in  turn  request 
resource  definitions.  This  stack-oriented  construction  model  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
conventional  sequential  model.  The  implementations  of  acquire  and  construct  are  presented  in 
detail.  Versions  of  both  functions  were  implemented  and  ran  on  a simple  database. 


] 


4 Example 

Without  an  extended  example,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  notation  is 
appropriate  for  a significant  proportion  of  the  system  structures  actually  encountered  by 
software  engineers.  A collection  of  examples  are  drawn  from  a real  system,  the  software 
support  for  a scanline  printer.  Included  in  the  collection  are  the  top-level  system  description, 
a number  of  intermediate  subsystems  which  provide  substantial  functionality,  and  a number  of 
low-level  resources  which  are  widely  used  throughout  the  system. 

The  top-level  subsystem  collects  together  the  resources  provided  by  its  constituent 
subsystems.  It  contributes  no  additional  resources  but  serves  to  delimit  the  system 
intuitively  perceived  by  the  user  community.  Some  resource  provided  by  constituents  are 
hidden  from  general  usage  and  exploited  only  within  the  confines  of  the  top-level  system 
description. 

One  intermediate  subsystem  extracts  pages  from  a document  formatted  for  the  scanline 
printer.  The  representation  for  this  subsystem  is  augmented  by  the  complete  construction 
process  for  the  source  program.  Two  of  the  resources  used  by  this  program  are  encoded  as 
macros,  and  one  of  those  sets  of  macros  is  generated  automatically  from  a tabular  definition 
of  part  of  the  document  format  definition.  Some  of  the  abstract  operations  used  by  the 
original  source  program  do  not  fit  an  abstract  data  type  model. 

One  of  the  low  level  subsystems  maintains  a list  of  character  sets  used  to  describe  the 
output  of  the  scanline  printer.  This  relatively  simple  subsystem  enforces  the  consistency  of 
the  various  representations  of  the  character  set  list  by  generating  each  of  the 
representations  from  a tabular  representation.  Policies  attached  to  this  table  can  cause  the 
complete  reconstruction  of  all  programs  that  use  the  table  any  time  a modification  occurs. 

The  printer  driver  subsystem  exemplifies  several  complex  version  relationships.  One  such 
problem  arises  because  the  driver  can  either  operate  the  printer  directly  or  queue  requests 
for  later  processing.  The  command  languages  for  the  two  versions  of  the  driver  are 
different,  and  therefore  the  data  tables  for  the  driver  help  command  are  different.  The  union 
of  the  command  language  keywords  is  stored  in  a file  from  which  the  relevant  subsets  are 
drawn  during  construction. 


5 Conclusions 

An  integrated  design/construction  representation  is  feasible  and  can  be  directly  processed 
by  a database  manager.  The  representation  developed  here  addresses  many  of  the  issues 
which  arise  from  sharing  information  among  families  of  software  systems. 


A central  feature  of  this  representation  is  the  handling  of  system  versions.  The  manner  in 
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which  we  have  defined  versions  seems  to  correspond  to  intuitive  notions  of  version  in  many 
cases.  Improvements  on  the  definition  of  version  should  permit  It  to  encompass  other 
systems  relations. 

New  developments  in  system  representation  and  the  automation  of  construction  will  depend 
on  feedback  from  the  software  engineering  community.  Implementations  of  software 
construction  databases  should  be  developed  and  applied  in  real  production  contexts. 
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i.  Software  Engineering 

This  chapter  presents  the  author’s  view  of  the  field  of  software  engineering  and  the 
problem  of  software  construction.  It  is  offered  a context  for  the  work  presented  in  later 
chapters  but  is  not  directly  referenced.  A statement  of  goals  and  a review  of  related  work 
appears  in  Chapter  2.  The  actual  introduction  to  the  technical  results  of  the  dissertation  is  in 
Chapter  3. 


1.1  An  Attack  on  and  Defense  of  Technological  Research 

The  term  "software  engineering”  is  a pretentious  term  which  implies  that  there  is  an 
organized  collection  of  techniques  for  the  design  and  construction  of  software  objects.  No 
such  discipline  exists,  but  there  are  many  people  contributing  to  it;  perhaps  the  field  will 
soon  deserve  its  name. 

This  is  a technical  thesis,  and  concerns  itself  only  with  the  technical  details  of  some  aspects 
of  software  construction,  those  commonly  referred  to  as  "programming".  In  a broad  sense, 
this  is  a mistake.  The  pervasive  technological  panacea  myth  has  led  some  to  believe  that  the 
problem  of  software  construction  will  be  solved  by  the  construction  of  good  compilers, 
automatic  "verifiers",  and  flexible  run-time  environments.  Proportionally,  too  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  these  issues;  poor  systems  can  be  constructed  using  any  facilities[Flon75eJ. 

On  the  contrary,  the  most  important  topics  in  software  engineering  involve  the  organization 
of  information  and  human  beings  in  a manner  which  is  conducive  to  the  production  of  good 
systems.  Among  the  issues  to  be  addressed  are  the  managerial  decisions,  such  as  the 
structuring  of  groups  of  people,  leadership  of  those  groups,  information  distribution, 
motivation  and  responsibility  [Tayll  1,  Wein71].  In  addition,  the  financial  and  temporal 
constraints  on  the  resources  available  to  the  software  project  pose  a set  of  crucial  problems 
outside  the  domain  of  "programming*  and  critical  to  the  production  of  good  software.  The 
difficulties  of  establishing  what  a system  is  intended  to  do,  and  what  is  not  to  do,  are  often 
apparent  only  when  the  delivered  system  fails  to  accomplish  its  task  or,  if  it  does  that,  falls 
to  be  adaptable  to  the  problem  which  now  exists. 

Further,  there  are  political  and  economic  questions  seldom  explicitly  resolved  about  almost 
all  software  systems.  The  reliability  of  a mass  transit  system,  the  feasibility  of  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  system,  and  the  ramifications  of  electronic  funds  transfer  systems  all 
affect  the  production  of  those  systems.  What  responsibility  does  the  implementor  of  a 
program  have  to  guarantee  that  it  is  appropriately  used?  How  is  a software  team  organized 
which  will  construct  an  information  storage  and  retrieval  system  in  which  will  be  recorded  the 
criminal  histories  of  citizens?  For  an  extreme  example,  what  is  the  reliability  of  a piece  of  a 
defense  system  constructed  by  a draftee? 

These  are  some  of  the  important  topics  in  software  engineering.  In  comparison,  the  details 
of  the  software  production  process  seem  of  rather  mundane  scope.  Why,  indeed,  should 
attention  be  placed  on  the  technical  methods  and  tools  for  software  construction?  There  are 
three  reasons  for  the  research  in  this  thesis,  plus  a confession. 

The  first  reason  is  an  instance  of  the  standard  justification  for  automation,  the  second 
regards  the  state  of  the  computing  research,  and  the  third  concerns  the  organization  of 
science  research.  The  confession  will  follow  naturally! 


First,  the  technical  problems  of  software  construction  are  so  great  at  present  that  they 
completely  occupy  the  attention  of  software  production  personnel.  As  an  analogy,  consider 
the  plight  of  a impoverished  citizen:  while  the  poverty  is  severe,  most  of  the  attention  of  the 
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citizen  is  devoted  to  acquiring  the  necessities  of  life,  and  little  is  paid  to  the  reasons  for  his 
or  her  poverty.  Often  it  is  after  the  pressure  for  survival  has  been  slightly  alleviated  that 
the  citizen  is  receptive  to  political  programs,  union  organizers  or  revolutionaries.  Similarly, 
when  the  work  necessary  to  merely  accomplish  the  production  of  a software  system  swamps 
the  intellectual  capabilities  of  the  programming  group,  the  individuals  are  not  excited  about 
the  additional  constraints  under  which  they  should  operate  in  order  to  make  their  product 
maintainable,  fault-tolerant,  modifiable,  verifiable,  or  otherwise  attractive.  A dirty  system  that 
works  brings  more  satisfaction  that  a pretty  one  that  does  not.  Hence,  the  development  of 
good  technical  methodologies  and  tools  is  a step  toward  the  liberation*  of  the  programmer. 
With  some  of  the  mental  complexity  organized,  the  programmer  can  pay  some  attention  to 
more  important  design,  management,  and  political  issues!* 

The  second  reason  for  doing  research  on  the  technical  aspects  of  software  engineering  is 
that  there  is  a body  of  understanding  of  this  topic  upon  which  research  can  be  predicated. 
The  body  of  knowledge  that  includes  informal  prescriptions  on  programming  *style"[Kern74] 
as  well  as  the  more  rigorously  defined  notions  of  abstract  data  type[Wulf76,  Lisk76],  has 
developed  over  the  last  several  years,  and  although  there  were  probably  necessary 
digressions  into  trivial  controversies,  there  has  been  also  the  clarification  of  the  nature  of 
specifications  vis-a-vis  implementations,  for  example,  and  the  acceptance  of  ’simple  is 
beautiful"  principles  in  software  methodology  and  tool  design.  Many  of  the  basic  underlying 
principles  are  quickly  applicable  to  the  design  of  tools  other  than  programming  languages. 

The  third  justification  of  this  line  of  research  is  that  the  present  researcher  has  a 
significant  amount  of  experience  in  this  field  and  can  contribute  more  immediately  to  the  state 
of  the  art  in  the  technical  aspects  of  programming  than  to  other  more  difficult  realms.  This 
fact  is  related  to  the  confession:  it  is  easier  to  do  technical  research  than  social,  managerial, 
and  political  research  in  technical  areas,  especially  within  the  context  of  current  specialized 
academic  departments.  Technicians  and  humanitarians  are  not  encouraged  by  the  structure  of 
academia  to  interact,  and  the  technical  expert  who  knows  even  the  history  of  her  own  field 
(much  less  her  civilization)  is  rare.  The  population  of  historians  who  comprehend  a 
technological  field  is  similarly  sparse.  This  researcher  is  committed  over  the  long  term  to  the 
elimination  of  the  conditions  that  cause  technical  research  to  be  done  in  isolation  from 
humanitarian,  political  and  historical  information. 

This  is,  to  reiterate,  a technical  thesis.  It  contributes  to  the  technical  process  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  software.  Even  the  technical  scope  is  limited;  only  scant 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  important  technical  processes  of  verification,  testing, 
measurement,  and  documentation  (although  the  process  of  documentation  is  dealt  with  in 
parallel  to  the  process  of  programming).  The  focus  is  on  the  production  and  maintenance  of 
software  systems,  with  emphasis  on  the  simultaneous  existence  of  several  versions  of  the 
systems  at  hand. 


1.2  Producing  and  Maintaining  Software 

The  life  of  a software  product  is  often  arbitrarily  divided  into  two  unequal  halves.  The 
first  half,  lasting  from  the  conception  of  the  problem  to  the  day  of  delivery  to  the  application, 
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is  called  "development*.  Great  amounts  of  intellect,  managerial  skills,  computing  expertise, 
computing  time,  and  money  are  invested,  and  the  first  phase  of  the  product’s  existence  is 
concluded  with  well  deserved  congratulatory  parties  and  occasional  bonuses.  Satisfaction 
with  a job  well  done  is  felt  by  all  concerned.  All  that  is  left  now  is  — maintenance. 

The  designers  of  the  system,  who  are  usually  the  people  with  the  greatest  experience  and 
expertise  in  computing,  probably  left  the  project  before  delivery}  they  have  taken  leave  from 
their  current  projects  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  festivities.  The  primary  implementors,  second 
in  the  competence  hierarchy,  are  quickly  reassigned  to  other  desperate  projects.  The 
rank-and-file  programmers,  perhaps  competent  but  with  limited  understanding  of  the  entire 
process,  assume  responsibility  for  fixing  errors  in  the  system  and  adapting  the  system  to  the 
new  requirements  of  the  users  as  they  expand  the  application  domain  or  the  role  of  software 
systems  in  it. 

This  phenomenon  reflects  the  perception  that  although  designing  is  hard,  fixing  and 
modifying  is  easier.  Experience  indicates  otherwise[Boeh73,  Broo75).  In  fact,  the  conclusion 
being  reached  by  some  is  that  a system  must  be  continuously  re-designed  during  its  lifetime 
or  it  will  descend  into  a whirlpool  caused  by  repairs  that  increasingly  do  more  harm  than 
good[Bela7 1 J.  Far  from  being  intellectually  complete,  the  "finished"  system  is  the  starting 
point  for  another  difficult  task:  the  coordination  of  repairs,  modifications,  redesigns,  and 
growth.  The  statistics  are  beginning  to  show  that  maintenance  is  in  fact  the  larger  of  the  two 
sections  of  product  lifetime,  not  only  in  time  but  in  human  effort[Boeh73}. 


1.2.1  Development 

Production  of  software  is  a complex  process.  Usually,  it  is  assumed  that  the  initial  concept 
derives  from  some  vague  desire  to  meet  a need  within  the  context  of  an  application.  Starting 
with  that  concept,  various  transformations  occur  until  a programmed  product,  perhaps 
complete  with  documentation,  is  delivered  and  runs  [Zelk78,  Dund75J.  In  some  cases,  these 
transformations  are  given  names,  such  as  requirements  analysis,  systems  analysis,  system 
design,  specification,  and  coding.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  activities  should 
progress  from  general  concept,  through  levels  of  design,  until  implementation  follows  as  a 
straightforward  extension  of  a good  low  level  design. 

In  a good  system  development  environment,  the  processes  of  analysis,  design  and 
implementation  are  iterated,  as  feedbacK  >rom  one  aspect  of  the  process  impacts  decisions  in 
another  aspect.  Within  small  development  groups,  this  process  occurs  naturally  and  smoothly, 
since  the  value  of  the  necessary  pauses,  reconfigurations,  and  accomodations  is  obvious. 
Even  in  larger  contexts,  the  value  of  design  iteration  is  acknowledged,  as  in  Brooks'  dictum 
"plan  to  throw  one  away"[Broo75]  and  Newell's  belief  that  a human  "can  only  design  well  that 
which  he  has  designed  already"*[Newe77).  Brooks  points  out,  however,  that  the  flexibility  of 
change  in  the  process  decreases  as  the  level  descends  from  conceptual  design  to  detailed 
implementation.  This  inertia  is  due  to  the  effort  involved  in  changing  individual  design 
decisions  after  they  have  been  intertwined  with  others  in  the  lowest  level  representations  of 
the  system. 

This  inflexibility  is  a great  frustration.  Not  only  are  actual  modifications  difficult  and 
error-prone,  but  many  excellent  redesigns  of  systems  (even  the  necessary  ones)  are  often 
not  implemented  due  to  concerns  about  cost  and  reliability.  Furthermore,  many  design 
improvements  are  not  even  developed  because  the  designers  are  aware  of  the  futility  of 
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proposing  radical  design  overhauls.  The  development  of  the  first  system  too  often  means  de 
facto  design  of  all  succeeding  systems. 

The  relative  immutability  of  the  implementation  compared  to  the  design  is  not  unique  to 
software.  It  is  rather  the  apparent  malleability  of  software  that  frustrates  the  sensibilities. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  a bridge,  once  built,  cannot  be  upgraded  to  carry  more  weight,  since 
steel  beams  are  expensive  and  bridges  are  sequentially  assembled  over  a period  of  years. 
But  software,  it  seems,  can  be  changed  by  an  act  of  will,  suitably  made  manifest.  The  bits 
discarded  are  not  wasted;  the  new  ones  are  no  more  expensive  than  the  process  of 
specifying  them.  It  is  not  the  cost  of  the  materials  that  prevent  us  from  re-implementing  to 
improve  design,  it  is  our  inability  to  do  so  with  an  effort  somehow  proportional  to  the  "size" 
of  the  change. 

Nonetheless,  systems  are  developed.  That  is,  the  first  version  is  built  and 
delivered[Dund75J.  Despite  our  desires  for  iterated  design,  the  implementation  gets 
completed  (occasionally  before  the  design)  and  the  product  "exists".  Let  us  assume, 
unrealistically,  that  the  design  and  implementation  are  separate  activities,  sequentially 
ordered  in  time.  What  distinguishes  design  from  implementation? 


1.2. 1.1  Design.  Design  of  a software  system  follows  the  establishment  of  the  requirements  of 
the  system.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  tasK  that  the  system  is  to  perform  is  reasonably 
well  understood  (although  see[Parn76a,  Habe76]  for  important  limitations  to  this).  However, 
the  task  is  always  tod  complex  to  be  addressed  immediately  by  programmers.  The  task  must 
be  divided  into  parts  that  can  be  considered  in  partial  isolation  from  the  entire  task,  and  the 
newly  established  parts  must  be  mentally  recombined  to  determine  if  they  can  in  fact  interact 
in  such  a way  as  to  solve  the  original  problem.  And,  for  apparently  robust  managerial 
reasons,  the  substructure  of  the  system  must  be  such  that  it  can  be  paralleled  by  a similar 
substructure  in  the  human  organization  that  will  implement  it.*  This  process  repeats,  as  those 
parts  of  the  total  system  are  again  divided  into  parts,  and  those  again  divided,  until  the  parts 
are  sufficiently  small  that  a human  being  can  comprehend  each  one  completely,  albeit 
individually. 

Errors  are  inevitable  in  this  process.  There  are  errors  of  many  forms,  such  as 
misunderstanding  the  original  requirements,  dividing  along  lines  that  provide  little  gain  in 
comprehensibility,  and  hypothesizing  parts  that  are  not  tractable  (e.g.  a fast  algorithm  for  the 
traveling  salesman  problem).  The  first  division  fails  perhaps  by  the  third  level  of  design,  and 
a new  one  is  tried.  Eventually  some  design  is  deemed  successful  and  given  the  title  "The 
Design".  From  this  instant,  redesign  is  difficult. 

What  are  the  criteria  by  which  design  decisions  (divisions)  are  made?  Generally  it  is  not 
the  case  that  all  the  multiply  instructions  to  be  used  in  the  system  are  assigned  to  a 
subgroup  to  implement.  Rather,  some  coherent  aspect  of  the  system  (from  the  standpoint  of 
the  application)  is  portioned  off.  For  example,  in  an  operating  system,  the  storage  of 
information  on  secondary  storage  is  relatively  independent  from  the  mechanism  for  allocating 
processors  to  processes;  therefore  those  two  aspects  of  the  system  will  be  considered 
separate  subdivisions  of  the  system.  In  practice,  the  subparts  tend  to  be  functional  aspects 
of  the  system,  parts  that  "do  this”  and  "do  that”.  Parnas  proposed  an  alternative 
criterion[Parn72a]  and  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  originator  of  the  now  popular 
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"information  hiding"  approach  to  subdivision  (modularization). 


1 .2.1.2  Implementation.  When  a given  portion  of  the  system  has  been  analyzed  and  The 
Design  has  been  determined,  the  actual  process  of  implementation  begins.  Some  software 
development  groups  take  pride  in  completing  the  design  before  the  coding  begins,  for  this 
signifies  that  they  have  thought  through  the  problems  before  making  poorly  conceived 
attempts  to  solve  them.  Although  service  is  paid  to  the  idea  of  'doing  it  twice,  when 
possible",  the  "when  possible"  admits  the  underlying  assumption  that  design,  once 
implementation  has  progressed  to  a certain  point,  is  not  a profitable  activity. 

There  is  no  justification  for  subjugating  implementation  to  design.  Quality  of 
implementation  is,  in  fact,  necessary  for  realizing  the  promise  of  a high  quality  design. 
Implementation  is  not  all  "coding",  if  that  term  is  meant  to  connote  the  mechanical  translation 
of  detailed  programming  specifications  into  a given  programming  language.  The 
implementation  of  one  level  of  design  may  require  the  design  of  lower  level  facilities.  Hence, 
the  implementation  of  high  level  aspects  of  the  design  involves  almost  all  the  decisions  in  the 
system!  Some  of  those  decisions,  such  which  data  structure  to  use,  may  entirely  determine 
the  performance  characteristics  of  the  system.  Two  seemingly  arbitrary  implementation 
decisions,  furthermore,  can  interact  to  cause  problems,  for  example,  storing  a sparse  matrix  in 
row  order  and  processing  it  in  column  order. 

The  implementor  can  be  considered  to  be  in  the  intersection  of  two  sets  of  constraints. 
One  is  the  system  design  we  have  been  discussing;  the  other  is  the  means  by  which  the 
implementation  is  to  be  accomplished,  this  provided  by  the  accepted  methodologies.  The  two 
sets  are  not  coextensive.  Programmers  often  debate  whether  to  accept  a solution  that  is 
workable  but  not  neat,  or  a solution  that  meets  the  methodological  constraints  but  does  not 
meet  well  the  system  goals  (e.g.  performance). 

The  implementor  of  a family  of  systems  must  write  a family  of  programs  and  provide  a 
mechanism  for  selecting  members  of  the  family.  Techniques  for  program  family  writing  must 
be  developed,  since  single  version  programs  will  soon  be  as  unusual  as  single  instruction  set 
computers,  single  matrix  size  statistics  packages,  and  single  command  language  terminal 
interfaces.  The  focus  of  effort  should  be  on  the  development  of  tools  that  permit  the  clear 
specification  of  abstractions  from  programming  structures. 


1 .2.2  Maintenance 

The  maintenance  of  software  systems  is  increasingly  the  major  effort  of  a software 
project.  While  painfully  obvious  to  the  programmers  who  find  themselves  doing  more  and 
more  maintenance,  the  software  project  planners  seldom  consider  as  costs  the  resources  that 
they  are  obligating  to  maintenance. 

Since  human  beings  all  enjoy  the  process  of  solving  novel  problems,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  generally  pay  more  attention  to  developing  the  first  solution  to  a problem  than  to 
providing  for  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to  future  situations.  Among  sophisticated  software 
engineers,  the  latter  problem  can,  however,  be  considered  a problem  itself,  and  some  degree 
of  energy  is  reserved  for  that  task.  There  is,  of  course,  no  support  for  this  expenditure  of 
effort;  seldom,  in  the  history  of  software  projects,  has  the  customer  walked  in  to  the 
software  group  meeting  and  said,  "Please  postpone  delivery  of  my  system  until  next  quarter 
so  that  you  can  adequately  plan  for  maintenance."  And  rare  is  the  executive  who  willingly 
postpones  income  from  the  product  today  in  deference  to  increased  reliability  and  saleability 
of  the  product  tomorrow.  With  the  additional  financial  and  scheduling  pressures,  it  is  only  the 
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stalwart  system  designer/implementor  who  reserves  any  attention  at  all  to  providing,  in  the 
design  and  initial  implementation,  for  the  maintainability  of  the  system. 

1. 2.2.1  Error  Repair.  Immediately  upon  the  delivery  of  a software  system  (and  during  field 
testing,  if  any),  the  avalanche  of  error  reports  descends  upon  the  programming  staff.  These 
range  from  complaints  about  trivia  (e.g.  words  misspelled  in  prompt  messages)  to  notices  of 
system  disasters  (e.g.  data  bases  destroyed). 

For  some  reason,  "bugs"  and  their  fixes  are  considered  to  be  small.  Perhaps  if  we  called 
them  fungi  or  cor  pi.  delicti  their  nature  and  the  means  for  eradicating  them  would  be  better 
perceived.  True,  some  error  are  "simple"  problems  cf  missing  statements,  inverted  signs,  and 
forgotten  checks.  Most,  however,  reflect  flaws  in  the  design  [Boeh75].  Unfortunately,  they 
can  sometimes  be  repaired  by  a procedure  analogous  to  that  used  for  the  repair  of  simple 
problems,  i.e.  insertion  of  a statement  or  the  check  for  a special  case.  But  the  repair  violates 
design  principles  and  the  system  has  begun  its  entropic  descent.  The  reported  monotonic 
increase  in  the  number  of  global  variables  in  a system  is  a clear  illustration  of  this 
phenomenon[Bela7 1 J, 

Why  are  redesigns  not  effected  when  bugs  are  produced  that  illuminate  the  flaws  cf  the 
current  design?  First,  the  people  responsible  for  repairs  are  not  designers,  and  may  not 
even  realize  that  the  error  is  inherent  in  the  design;  their  ability  to  insert  a fix  insulates  them 
from  this  shock.  Second,  the  reimplementation  is  expensive  and  error  prone  because  tools 
for  recording  and  reusing  implementation  information  are  inadequate.  Who  wouldn’t  make  the 
one  line  fix  under  these  conditions,  even  though  another  variable  becomes  global  in  the 
process? 

An  additional  difficulty  results  from  the  managerial  pressures  for  quick  error  repair.  The 
repairs  are  often  needed  immediately  and  cannot  wait  for  the  next  version  of  the  system, 
even  though  there  are  interactions  between  the  repair  and  the  new  features.  In  addition,  the 
repairs  for  two  different  errors  may  interact  or  be  dependent  on  each  other.  Reintegration 
of  repairs  with  development  versions  is  a notorious  problem;  it  is  addressed  in  part  by 
DeJong[DeJo73]. 

The  existence  of  bugs  cannot  be  prevented,  even  by  scrupulous  care  in  the  preparation  of 
programs;  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  a bug-free  program,  only  one  in  which  the  bugs  have 
not  yet  been  found."  In  programming,  as  in  medicine,  we  can  benefit  greatly  from  partially 
successful  efforts  at  prevention,  but  we  must  also  provide  flexible  methods  for  repair. 

1. 2.2.2  Enhancement.  Along  with  the  error  reports  come  a variety  of  requests  for  system 
improvements.  Like  error  repairs,  some  enhancements  can  be  made  within  the  design  of  the 
original  system.  Often,  however,  the  enhancements  are  of  a scale  comparable  to  aspects  of 
the  original  problem,  and  hence  should  be  considered  in  the  corresponding  level  of  the 
design.  Especially  as  enhancements  accumulate,  the  incapacity  of  the  original  design  to 
comfortably  encompass  them  becomes  more  apparent. 

It  must  be  reiterated  that  enhancements  are  usually  forced  into  the  old  design  despite  the 
arguments  against  doing  so.  The  reasons  are  the  same  ones  described  in  previous 
paragraphs:  there  is  no  one  available  to  consider  design  level  problems,  and  the  human 
reprocessing  required  to  propagate  design  decisions  into  implementation  details  is  expensive 
and  unreliable. 
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1 .2.2.3  Performance  Improvement.  One  class  of  enhancements  that  is  particularly  likely  to 
result  in  detriment  to  the  implementation  quality  of  a system  concerns  performance 
improvements.  The  overall  goal  of  the  system  development  team  is  to  get  a system  that 
works,  albeit  slowly  or  with  large  storage  requirements.  Sometimes  explicit  decisions  are 
made  to  postpone  some  performance  considerations  until  the  maintenance  phase  ("when  we 
get  some  data"  or  "once  we  know  that  it  works").  Design  decisions  significantly  impact 
performance,  however,  and  occasionally  the  first  implementation  of  a particular  modularization 
or  hierarchical  structure  results  in  unacceptable  overhead.  The  performance  improvements 
are  often  made  by  crossing  the  boundaries  of  the  design,  using  the  "hidden"  information  and 
recognizing  the  actual  limitations  under  which  the  current  system  (but  not  necessarily  later 
ones)  operates. 

The  above  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  performance  should  or  even  can  be  adequately 
predicted  before  the  system  is  operational.  In  many  cases,  the  complexity  of  the  system  is 
such  that  various  measurements  must  be  made  before  it  is  known  even  how  the  system  is 
expending  its  resources  of  time  and  space.  In  particular,  the  interactions  of  various 
implementation  decisions  may  produce  highly  anomalous  behavior  that  can  only  be  understood 
by  a detailed  examination  of  the  operation  of  the  system.  An  entirely  appropriate  approach 
to  this  problem  is  to  construct  several  versions  of  the  system  and  compare  their  behaviors  to 
determine  what  efficiencies  can  be  obtained.  This  very  process,  however,  must  be  envisioned 
in  the  high  level  design,  so  that  variations  in  the  systems  to  enhance  performance  are  made 
at  the  design  level  and  then  reflected  in  the  implementation. 

1. 2.2.4  Families  of  Systems.  One  particular  variety  of  enhancement  is  especially  important 
within  the  context  of  this  thesis.  Sometimes  the  enhancement  requested  by  one  user  is 
incompatible  with  the  expectations  of  another,  and  a separate  but  similar  system  must  be 
constructed  to  exist  simultaneously  with  the  original.  (As  discussed  in  section  3.2.1,  this 
construction  occurs  spontaneously  in  systems  that  have  development,  backup,  debugging  and 
instrumented  versions.)  Most  of  the  information  in  the  two  systems  is  the  same,  but 
substantial  design  or  implementation  details  differ.  In  [Parn76a,  Habe76],  this  situation  is  in 
fact  a goal  of  the  design. 

The  explosion  of  interconnecting  detail  in  such  families  either  prevents  the  family  from 
developing  altogether,  or  forces  on  the  programming  staff  the  need  for  techniques  for 
building  members  of  the  family.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  given 
in[IF?M72,  Habe76,  Erma77,  Rein77], 

1. 2.2.5  Documentation.  It  is  possible  that  the  documentation  of  a given  system  reasonably 

reflects  the  actual  design  and  operation  of  the  initial  version  of  the  system.  After  the 
maintenance  phase  for  the  system  is  underway,  confidence  in  the  correspondence  between 
the  system  and  the  documentation  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  until,  in  some  cases,  the 
documentation  is  considered  more  misleading  than  helpful.  , 

The  documentation  is  usually  maintained  separately  from  the  system,  with  some  form  of 
communication  established  between  the  technicians  who  design  and  implement  the  changes, 
and  the  technical  writers,  who  maintain  the  documentation.  This  separate  maintenance 
mechanism  is  unsuitable  for  the  documentation  of  evolving  systems  or  families  of  systems. 
We  will  consider  the  documentation  to  be  a parallel  implementation  of  the  design  of  the 
system.  A system  and  its  documentation,  then,  are  enough  to  establish  c system  family. 


Documents,  it  should  be  noted,  have  an  additional  property  that  complicates  the  problem  of 
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correspondence:  they  are  occasionally  printed  on  paper  and  distributed  over  a large 

geographic  area.  We  will  shed  no  light  on  the  problem  of  updating  paper  documents,  but  will 
help  coordinate  the  modification  ot  a system  and  its  documentation. 

1 .2.2.6  The  Mechanism  of  Modification.  Once  a system  is  built,  modifications  are  made  to  the 
system  by  changing  • system  component  (perhaps  by  editing  the  source  program  for  that 
component)  and  by  reintegrating  that  component  into  a version  of  the  system.  For  large 
system,  It  is  not  feasible  to  reconstruct  the  entire  system  from  source,  even  with  increasingly 
Inexpensive  computing  capabilities.  Typically,  some  member  of  the  programming  team 
understands  the  module  interconnections  and  can  instruct  those  who  would  modify  the  system 
in  the  proper  incantations.  This  process  has  all  the  faults  of  its  medieval  counterpart.  The 
wizard  may  cite  the  spell  clearly,  but  the  sorcerer's  apprentice  may  repeat  It  incorrectly,  or 
apply  It  to  a situation  for  which  It  was  not  appropriate.  Also,  the  wizard  may  err  in 
developing  the  incantation,  resulting  in  potentially  irreversible  deformities  in  the  system.  And 
if  the  wizard  gets  hit  by  a truck,  the  hapless  novices  are  often  left  mumbling  whatever  they 
can  recall  that  sounds  like  what  the  wizard  used  to  say. 

Most  software  projects  are  forced,  after  several  unpleasant  confusions,  to  adopt  some 
control  over  the  modification  of  system  components  and  the  systems  themselves.  Usually, 
some  form  of  "signing  out"  a program  is  tried,  with  or  without  a mechanized  enforcement 
procedure.  However,  design  level  information  and  construction  instructions,  not  being 
recorded  in  single  files  in  the  directory,  cannot  easily  be  "signed  out".  For  managerial 
reasons,  isolating  system  decisions  in  separate  files  and  grouping  hierarchically  dependent 
system  components  in  directories  is  necessary  to  permit  the  coordination  of  people  who  are 
simultaneously  working  on  the  system. 


1.3  Software  Methodology  Approach 

In  the  terminology  of  Newell  and  Simon[Newe72],  design  is  a "search"  through  a 
multi-dimensional  space;  the  target  of  the  search  is  one  of  those  points  in  the  space  that 
corresponds  to  a viable  solution  to  the  problem  at  hand.  For  software  system  design,  the 
apace  of  search  is  initially  constrained  only  by  the  nature  of  the  (virtual)  machine  for  which 
the  system  is  being  constructed.  Since  those  machines  are  often  described  as  "general 
purpose"  computers,  operating  systems,  or  programming  languages,  they  are,  by  definition, 
designed  to  be  as  free  as  possible  of  a priori  constraint.  Hence  they  are  only  vaguely 
organized  for  finding  a solution  to  a given  application  problem. 

Methodologies  are  principles  and  techniques  for  guiding  a search  through  a design  space. 
They  direct  the  search  to  regions  of  the  spaca  that  are  probably  dense  with  adequate 
solutions,  although  not  necessarily  to  the  region  containing  the  best  solutions.  They  consist 
of  general  design  principles  as  well  as  specific  knowledge  from  various  levels  of  the  domain 
of  the  design.  Lessons  from  experience  are  accumulated  and  transmitted  in  this  way  from 
programmer  to  programmer. 

Several  fundamental  methodologies  for  program  construction  have  developed  in  the  past 
several  years.  Those  of  Importance  to  this  work  are  discussed  below.  In  addition,  new 
methodologies  are  in  the  process  of  being  proposed  and  exploied;  some  of  the  more 
promising  of  those  are  also  discussed.  Other  methodologies  have  come  and  gone.  No 
attention  will  be  paid  to  "goto-less  programming’  or  "one  page  limit"  methodologies  here. 
The  bankruptcy  of  such  proscriptive  approaches  becomes  obvious  when  they  are 
scrupulously  followed  in  the  text  of  clearly  terrible  programs.  The  nature  of  a methodology 
is  as  a guide,  not  a law. 
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1.3.1  Programmer  Discipline 

Almost  all  methodologies  begin  as  a set  of  policies  enforced  by  a programmer  on  the 
program  structures  permitted  in  programs.  This  is  necessarily  the  case,  since  no 
programming  facility  can  incorporate  an  unknown  policy!  The  excellent  programmers  in  an 
installation  often  develop  these  policies  as  a technique  for  representing  some  underlying 
order  that  they  have  imposed  on  the  organization  of  the  program. 

1 1 

The  surface  nature  of  these  policies  are  often  not  apparent  even  to  the  programmer  who 
developed  them.  The  shoals  on  which  these  methods  run  aground  are  the  beliefs  that 
programming  recipes  can  replace  understanding.  Even  if  the  programmer  does  not  hold  this 
view,  it  is  likely  that  the  programming  manager  does. 

The  appropriate  use  of  programmer  discipline  is  to  permit  the  construction  of  well 
organized  systems  even  with  primitive  or  difficult  tools.  The  reiterated  claim  that  excellent 
systems  have  been  constructed  with  macro  assemblers  is  well  taken;  the  structure  has  been 
defined  by  the  engineering  staff  and  adhered  to  by  the  implementation  team  with  the  help  of 
the  ■standards". 

At  the  point  that  the  nature  of  the  methodology  enforced  by  discipline  becomes  well 
understood,  the  general  principles  that  it  embodies  will  be  assimilated  into  a more  formal 
methodology.  For  example,  the  discussions  of  restricted  control  flow  constructs  have  now 
abated  and  the  questions  are  now  resolved  in  each  specific  instance  by  balancing  the  clarity 
of  the  program  containing  the  construct  with  the  complexity  of  the  verification  rule  necessary 
for  its  use.  This  happens  not  because  simplicity  of  program  and  ease  of  verification  are  both 
inherently  important,  but  because  both  are  well  correlated  in  experience  with  reliability  and 
maintainability  of  programs. 


1.3.2  Structured  Programming 

"Structured  programming",  perhaps  the  most  abused  term  in  the  modern  computing 
literature,  derives  from  the  work  of  Dahl,  Oijkstra  and  Hoare  [Dahl72J.  Due  in  part  to  some 
unfortunate  remarks  in  Dijkstra's  paper  [Dijk72],  some  people  came  to  believe  that  structured 
programming  was  any  one  of  goto-less  programming,  stepwise  refinement,  topdown  design,  or 
programming  in  ALGOL-like  languages.  The  essence  of  structured  programming,  which  is 
expounded  below,  was  temporarily  lost  to  the  literature. 

The  profound  aspects  of  structured  programming  concern  the  use  of  techniques  for 
reducing  the  complexity  of  the  programming  problem.  By  emphasizing  the  "structure"  of 
algorithms,  program  sections,  or  data  structures,  it  becomes  possible  to  separate  the  behavior 
of  the  program  at  one  level  from  the  details  of  each  of  the  components.  Hence,  for  example, 
it  is  useful  to  refine  a program  in  steps  because  the  skeleton  of  the  program  can  be  shown  to 
behave  correctly  given  some  properties  of  the  (unexpanded)  subprograms.  Each  of  the 
subprograms  can  then  be  considered  in  turn,  in  isolation  from  each  other  and  from  the 
program  skeleton  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

Stepwise  refinement  is  an  example  of  a structured  programming  technique.  It  is  a tool  by 
which  a programmer  can  record  one  aspect  of  the  complexity  of  a program  in  order  to  direct 
attention  to  another  aspect.  The  process  of  organizing  the  complexity  of  the  problem  is 
accomplished  by  the  programmer,  not  by  the  technique!  Other  important  techniques  in 
structured  programming  include  the  definition  of  abstract  data 
types[Wulf76,  Flon75b,  Jens74],  hierarchical  ordering  of  program  segments,  and  use  of 
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verifiable  control  structures  and  operators. 


1 .3.3  Modularization 

Parnas  consolidated  the  informal  concepts  of  modularization  (Parn72a).  Other  concepts, 
such  as  separate  compilation,  are  not  now  included  under  this  term.  The  primary  attribute  of 
e module  is  that  it  hides  a unit  of  information.  This  may  be  a small  implementation  detail,  such 
as  the  actual  location  of  a logical  device,  or  a major  design  decision,  as  in  whether  to  sort  a 
KWIC  index  before  printing  it  or  at  the  same  time[Parn72b). 

Modules  contain  and  hide  information.  Sometimes  they  can  be  encoded  as  programs  or 
program  segments,  but  not  always.  For  example,  the  method  for  ensuring  data  integrity  over 
procedure  calls  (the  "calling  sequence")  can  be  contained  in  a module,  but  the  actual  method 
may  not  be  the  same  for  two  different  caller/callee  pairs.  The  syntax  of  a command 
language,  for  another  example,  is  independent  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  represented  in  e 
program. 

The  recent  exploration  of  abstract  data  types  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  process 
of  modularization.  For  many  purposes,  a module  can  take  the  form  of  a data  representation 
combined  with  a set  of  permissible  operations  on  that  representation.  Properly  described,  it 
serves  as  an  implementation  of  a mathematical  object  that  can  be  discussed  separate  from  its 
implementation.  This  permits  the  abstract  behavior  to  be  made  available  to  a program  that 
used  the  data  type  while  hiding  the  mechanisms  by  which  those  behaviors  are  accomplished. 
This  form  of  modularization  is  so  widely  applicable  that  it  has  become  the  primary  emphasis 
in  the  design  of  several  new  programming  languages 

[Usk76,  Wulf76,  Wirt77,  Lamp77,  DoD77,  Gesc77,  Ambl77]. 

The  process  of  modularization  results  in  fragmentation  of  the  system  representation.  When 
systems  were  monolithic  expanses  of  source  code,  recompiling  the  system  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  integrate  the  system  into  a runnable  form.  The  problem  of  systematically 
combining  modules  into  systems  is  basically  unsolved,  although  the  Mesa  designers  have  had 
some  success[Gesc77]. 


1.3.4  Hierarchical  Structure 

The  division  of  systems  into  levels  is  most  often  attributed  to  DijkstrafDijk681.  Most  of  the 
experience  in  this  field  has  been  provided  by  operating  system 
projects[Lisk72,  Habe76,  Saxe76,  Neum74J.  Parnas[Parn76a]  and  others  have  argued  for  such 
organization  of  other  systems. 

A hierarchically  organized  system  has  an  enforced  partial  ordering  on  some  objects  In  the 
system.  Such  a system  may  be  described  as  a sequence  of  levels,  each  level  being  defined  as 
the  class  of  objects  that  are  inferior  (according  to  the  'lation)  to  objects  in  higher  levels  and 
superior  to  those  in  the  lower  levels. 

Careful  selection  of  objects  and  relations  can  result  in  a system  with  some  very  nice 
properties.  By  using  "processes"  as  the  objects,  and  "provides  work  to"  as  the  relation, 
freedom  from  deadlock  in  the  system  follows  immediately[Dijk68}.  If  "functions"  are 
restricted  by  "calls”  relations,  so  that  function  calls  always  descend  a level  in  the  system, 
stack  depth  can  be  limited  to  a known  maximum.  And,  if  sets  of  functions  are  ordered  by 
"functional  dependency"[Habe76],  each  layer  corresponds  to  a virtual  machine  that  can  be 
programmed  without  dependence  on  the  upper  levels. 
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Hierarchy  in  a system  is  often  established  within  the  information  hiding  lines.  Although  this 
has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  difficulty  arises  in  real  systems  either  with  establishing  a 
hierarchy  at  all,  or  in  efficiently  implementing  the  system  along  the  hierarchy  established. 
Since  the  two  concepts  are  not  dependent,  hierarchy  can  be  established  “orthogonally"  to 
modularization,  and  the  benefits  of  both  structures  will  obtain  in  the  resulting 
system[Habe76J. 

The  clear  specification  of  the  hierarchical  relation  is  necessary  to  a clear  understanding  of 
the  system  structure  that  will  result[Parn74J. 


1.3.5  Language  Design 

A natural  development  in  the  consolidation  of  a methodology  is  that  it  be  incorporated  in  a 
notation.  In  the  case  of  programming  methodologies,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  this  notation 
will  be  processable  by  a program,  such  as  a compiler  (although  see[Schw79]  for  a different 
use  of  notations),  the  abstract  data  type  methodology  is  currently  in  this  phase  of 
development,  and  several  languages  are  being  designed  around  the  concept. 

Generally  extensible  languages,  in  which  a variety  of  methodological  constructs  might  be 
developed,  do  not  serve  the  same  value  as  languages  that  incorporate  specific  methodologies. 
The  nature  of  a methodology  is  both  inclusive  and  exclusive,  so  that  a language  that  permits 
the  prescribed  structures  and  facilities  must  also  prevent  or  discourage  the  proscribed  ones. 
Furthermore,  for  a compiler  to  be  constructed  that  both  is  efficient  and  produces  efficient 
programs,  the  information  about  the  probable  use  of  the  language  must  be  available.  Hence, 
Alphard[Wulf76],  CLU[LisK76],  and  Mesa[Gesc77],  as  well  as  others,  have  the  abstract  data 
type  concept  integrated  into  the  language  and  compiler  design. 

Not  all  software  methodologists  believe  that  this  is  a necessary  or  even  appropriate  step 
for  a methodology  to  take[Parn77].  Any  rigidity  in  the  programming  tools  around  a specific 
methodology  results  in  difficulty  in  constructing  programs  or  systems  that  either  do  not  fit 
into  the  methodological  framework  or  need  extensions  of  the  methodology  not  supported  by 
the  tools. 

Our  view  is  that  languages  are  an  important  stage  of  methodological  development.  The 
primary  reason  is  that  languages  both  define  and  confine  the  realm  of  discourse,  and  such 
restriction  is  valuable  to  human  beings  in  organizing  complexity.  Secondarily,  constraint  on 
the  possibilities  makes  automation  of  various  aspects  feasible,  and  that  is  one  of  the  tasks 
before  us. 


1.3.6  Verification 

A technique  for  improving  software  quality  that  is  popular  in  academic  circles  is  the 
application  of  mathematical  proof  techniques  to  the  behavior  of  programs.  Often  mistakenly 
called  "proof  of  correctness",  the  actual  achievement  is  a proof  that  a semantic  interpretation 
of  the  program  has  certain  properties  in  a abstract  model  of  the  domain  of  the  program.  The 
correspondence  of  that  model  to  the  actual  domain  (e.g.  range  of  integers)  must  be 
established  ad  hoc.  More  profoundly,  whether  that  model  and  the  now  guaranteed  properties 
correspond  to  the  desired  behavior  of  the  program  is  a matter  for  deep  meditation  and 
frantic  handwaving. 

Program  verification  is  an  important  conceptual  breakthrough.  For  certain  critical  system 
components,  and  and  those  with  particularly  tractable  mathematical  properties,  there  will  be 
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no  substitute  for  exploitation  of  mathematical  techniques.  Recent  developments  in  formal 
verification  have  shown  that  mathematical  rigor  is  not  restricted  to  greatest  common  divisor 
programs,  and  that  assertions  can  be  proven  that  have  a close  connection  to  the  expectations 
WO  have  of  programs  [Flon77]. 

It  is  also  true  that  almost  ail  program  code  will  not  be  processed  by  the  long  awaited 
automatic  verifiers.  Large  amount  of  system  code  are  concerned  with  information  processing 
that  is  not  mathematically  tractable.  The  effort  that  would  be  put  into  constructing  a 
mathematical  model  of  the  real  situation,  if  applied  instead  to  the  program  itself,  would  result 
In  a much  more  trustworthy  conviction  that  the  program  would  behave  as  desired. 

We  will  contribute  to  the  validation  of  systems  by  recording  construction  procedures.  As 
elucidated  in(Flon77J,  one  can  establish  a variety  of  useful  properties  of  a system  if  one 
builds  the  system  with  components  that  cannot  invalidate  those  properties.  For  example, 
suppose  the  operations  on  processes  provided  as  part  of  an  operating  system  are  of  the 
form  "move  process  from  list  1 to  Iist2”.  It  can  easily  be  established  that  if  processes  in  the 
system  are  initially  in  one  and  only  one  list,  then  every  process  will  always  be  on  one  and 
only  one  list.  This  form  of  verification  of  properties  of  systems,  i.e.  designing  such  that 
invalidating  the  property  is  impossible,  has  its  analog  in  system  construction.  We  will 
propose,  for  example,  that  the  operations  on  language  procedures  be  of  the  form  "get 
procedure  specifications"  and  "get  procedure  definition",  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
construct  an  external  reference  to  a procedure  that  is  not  compatible  with  the  actual 
precompiled  procedure  body. 


1.4  Software  Technology  Approach 

With  the  construction  of  the  first  symbolic  assemblers,  the  technological  attach  on  system 
construction  was  initiated.  In  the  intervening  twenty  years,  a wide  variety  of  programs  have 
been  developed  with  the  primary  function  of  assisting  programmers  to  construct  other 
programs. 


1.4.1  General  vs.  Specialized  Tools 

Each  software  system  project  generates  a collection  of  tools  useful  in  that  project[Kern76]. 
Depending  on  a variety  of  factors,  such  as  programmer  prescience  and  availability  of  time, 
the  tools  may  be  useful  to  other  projects  either  as  they  are  or  with  modification. 
Occasionally,  some  resources  become  available  to  generalize  the  work,  and  tools  of  wide 
applicability  are  generated. 


The  evolution  of  tools  from  specific  to  general  occurs  in  parallel  with  the  continuous 
addition  of  features  intended  to  solve  specific  problems  encountered  in  the  work  of  the 
programmers.  Occasionally,  the  ad  hoc  addition  of  features  swamps  the  trend  toward 
generality,  and  a software  tool  stagnates  or  falls  into  disuse.  Enhancement  of  tools  is 
different  from  enhancement  of  other  systems  only  in  that,  because  they  are  "in  house" 
products,  reliability  and  maintainability  are  often  given  even  lower  priority  than  for  customer 
systems. 

The  tradeoffs  among  generality,  simplicity,  and  applicability  are  particularly  acute  in 
software  tool  construction.  Historically,  software  tools  have  been  either  overrestrictive  in 
the  capabilities  provided  in  exchange  for  clarity  and  simplicity  of  the  tool  and  its  product  (e.g. 
Pascal)  or  so  over-general  that  the  features  of  the  tool  interact  dangerously  and  the 
production  of  efficient  products  is  difficult  (e.g.  PL/I).  Only  partial  success  has  been  achieved 
in  moderating  over-general  tools,  such  as  in  the  command  procedure  libraries  for  common  job 
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control  language  sequences.  And  providing  features  in  an  overrestricted  system,  if  possible, 
is  usually  done  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  usefulness  of  the  underlying  system,  as  when 
directory  systems  are  built  on  top  of  a basically  inadequate  file  system. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that,  before  the  working  domain  of  a software  tool  is  well 
understood,  the  pendulum  must  swing  toward  generality  until  relationships  among  elements  of 
the  domain  can  be  explored,  and  toward  simplicity  until  the  limits  of  the  model  of  the  domain 
can  be  delineated.  Over  a large  scope,  design  must  be  iterated  and  the  knowledge  obtained 
by  using  tools  cycled  back  to  the  designers. 


1.4.2  Abstraction-providing  Tools  vs.  Transparency 

The  builder  of  a software  tool  attempts  to  provide  some  facility  not  immediately  available 
in  the  environment.  Often  this  facility  abstracts  in  a useful  way  from  the  details  necessary  to 
accomplish  a task.  For  example,  a compiler  abstracts  from  the  instruction  set  and  from  specific 
memory  locations  by  providing  such  constructs  as  expressions,  procedures,  records,  and  data 
types.  Usually  some  capability  available  in  the  underlying  system  is  no  longer  available  in  the 
abstract  environment  [Parn72c]. 

The  removal  of  capability  requires  justification  of  the  most  convincing  form.  The 
elimination  of  arbitrary  transfers  in  programming  languages,  for  example,  must  be 
substantiated  by  arguing  that  the  remaining  language  is  "adequate"  in  various  senses  for  all 
reasonable  programs,  that  significant  gains  can  be  made  in  analysis  of  the  programs  so 
constructed,  and  that  no  real  cost  has  accrued. 

Even  the  lowest  level  tools  tend  to  make  otherwise  simple  operations  become  difficult. 
Programming  languages  typically  remove  from  the  domain  of  the  programmer  the  hardware 
stack,  the  registers  and  the  procedure  invocation  mechanisms.  Implementation  of  features 
that  require  control  of  these  resources  are  accomplished,  :f  at  all,  by  subverting  the  compiler 
or  exercising  a "descent  to  machine  code”  operation  and  observing  the  caveat  implementor 
sign  that  is  attached. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  case  of  capability  loss  occurs  in  the  operating  system  interface 
of  compilers.  In  almost  all  languages  that  provide  I/O  facilities,  a large  proportion  of  the  I/O 
capability  of  the  operating  system  cannot  be  exploited  by  user  programs.  The  number  of 
high  level  languages  that  allow  use  of  the  job  control  block,  the  communication  buffer,  or  the 
contents  of  directories  is  exceedingly  small.  These  restrictions  either  prevent  use  of  the  tool 
for  these  applications  or  cause  subversions. 

The  designer  of  a programming  language,  or  other  abstraction  providing  tool,  should 
explicitly  record  those  capabilities  of  the  underlying  system  that  will  not  be  available  to  users 
of  the  tool.  While  it  is  clear  that  the  general  registers  can  not  be  manipulated  by  the  user  of 
a programming  language,  one  must  warn  a user  that  synchronization  primitives,  interprocess 
communication,  direct  access  disk  operations,  real-time  clock  requests,  and  so  forth,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  programs  in  the  language.  Not  only  does  this  alert  the  user  to  potential 
limitations  on  the  applicability  of  the  tool,  but  helps  the  designer  to  understand  the 
ramifications  of  providing  features  that  depend  on  restricting  the  user. 


1 .4.3  Compatibility  of  Tools 

Software  tools  are  much  more  useful  if  they  are  compatible  with  each  other.  For  example, 
a compiler  that  produces  a symbol  table  in  the  format  used  by  the  interactive  debugger  for 
another  language  can  make  feasible  the  use  of  that  debugger  for  its  object  programs,  and 
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facilitate  the  creation  of  a general  interactive  debugger  for  the  languages  available  in  an 
installation. 

Compatibility  of  tools  is  achieved  routinely  with  object  code  formats  that  are  defined  by 
the  linking  loader.  Command  processors,  editors,  macro  processors,  documentation  programs 
and  compilers  seldom  share  even  rudimentary  concepts,  such  as  t he  definition  of  e lexeme. 
Accomplishing  integration  without  removing  important  flexibility  from  the  individual  tools  may 
require  the  establishment  of  a total  programming  support  environment  in  which  the  design 
problems  of  the  entire  tool  collection  are  considered. 


1 .4.4  Abstracting  from  System  Components 

Programmers  abstract  easily  from  the  domain  of  system.  Told  that  the  domain  is  airplanes, 
a programmer  will  quickly  (perhaps  too  quickly)  develop  images  of  the  required  abstract 
features  of  airplanes  in  the  context  of  the  system.  If  it  is  an  airline  reservation  system, 
"airplane"  means  as  seating  arrangements,  flight  equipment,  food  service  requirements,  and  so 
forth.  If  it  is  an  airplane  maintenance  system,  "airplane"  consists  of  parts,  subsystems, 
service  histories,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  a few  programmers  effectively  abstract  from  the  tools  that  they 
are  using  to  abstract  from  the  domain  of  the  system.  Presented  with  an  algorithm  for 
constructing  a part  of  a program,  it  is  likely  that  the  programmer  will  execute  the  algorithm 
rather  than  encode  the  algorithm  for  another  program  to  execute.  Suppose  that  a 
programmer  is  given  an  algorithm  for  describing  the  seating  arrangement  of  an  airplane:  "for 
each  aircraft  chart,  create  a list  of  rows,  where  each  row  has  a number,  a 
smoking/no-smoking  indication,  a class,  and  a list  of  seats,  and  where  each  seat  has  a letter 
and  an  indication  of  whether  it  is  a window,  aisle  or  interna)  seat”.  Rather  than  reflect  upon 
her  own  actions,  the  programmer  wilt  likely  sit  at  a desk,  keypunch,  or  terminal,  and  write  the 
code  for  the  specified  structures. 

Some  programmers  object  to  spending  their  time  in  such  activities,  and  note  that  changes 
to  airplane  descriptions  (or  the  addition  of  new  airplanes)  will  result  in  changes  in  the 
, program  that  represents  them,  rather  than  to  an  airplane  description  notation.  Using  the 
macro  processor  of  the  programming  language,  they  will  attempt  to  develop  some 
program-like  mechanism  for  converting  an  airplane  representation  to  the  desired 
programming  language  constructs. 

Tools  for  the  task  of  abstracting  from  programs  have  generally  been  poorly  engineered. 
Prior  efforts  attempted  to  provide  these  tools  within  programming  languages.  The  result  is 
often  an  inordinate  amount  of  attention  paid  to  evaluation  order,  internal  compiler  processes 
and  distinctions  between  linguistic  types  (e.g.  the  definition  of  a lexeme,  the  difference 
between  a character  string  and  the  characters  in  the  language  that  represent  a character 
string  constant  containing  the  same  characters). 


1.5  Theory  v*.  practice 

All  knowledge  comes  from  interaction  with  the  natural  world[Mao48],  Theory,  as  the 
development  of  an  organized  model  of  features  of  that  world,  serves  to  provide  structure  for 
knowledge  and  to  guide  the  search  for  new  knowledge.  Theory  follows  from,  and  does  not 
precede,  experience. 


This  pattern  applies  to  any  scientific  field,  but  is  particularly  relevant  toward  guiding 
research  in  engineering  disciplines.  The  collected  experience  of  the  thousands  of 
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programmers  is  the  source  of  the  information  from  which  a theory  of  software  engineering 
can  be  distilled.  The  criterion  for  success  of  an  effort  in  software  engineering  must 
eventually  be  the  applicability  of  the  result  to  the  construction  of  software  products.  This 
cycle  insists  that  software  engineering  theorists  must  interact  with  software  practitioners, 
and  the  best  understanding  can  be  achieved  by  theorists  who  are  being  involved  with  real 
software  projects. 

The  extension  of  Knowledge  by  theoretical  exploration  is  occasionally  productive.  One  step 
in  that  direction  usually  suffices  to  exhaust  the  actual  information  supply,  however,  while  two 
or  three  are  indication  that  large  amounts  of  vacuous  research  is  being  attempted.  For 
example,  further  exploration  of  the  mathematical  qualities  of  simple  programs  is  unlikely  to 
produce  significant  improvement  system  reliability,  modifiability,  or  performance  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  academicians  not  limit  their  scope  to  software  projects  in  academic 
environments.  The  problems  of  the  software  engineer  are  often  masked  by  the  flexibility  of 
the  user  community,  the  fuzziness  of  the  accounting  mechanisms,  and  the  uniqueness  of  the 
implementation.  A typical  phenomenon:  documentation  of  systems  in  academic  environments 
is  often  fragmentary  or  non-existent,  and  folklore  plays  an  important  documentary  role  in 
these  isolated  subcultures. 


1.6  Introductory  Conclusions 

The  central  theme  of  several  current  methodological  movements  in  software  engineering  is 
the  organization  of  information.  Under  such  terms  as  "abstraction",  "hierarchy"  and 
"structuring",  these  methodologies  emphasize  techniques  for  expressing,  encapsulating,  and 
separating  aspects  of  the  complexity  of  systems. 

As  a natural  development  of  a methodological  movement,  tools  have  been  developed  that 
incorporate  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  that  methodology.  The  progress  in  programming 
language  research  exemplifies  this  process  with  respect  to  abstraction. 

The  system  integration  problem  is  a result  of  the  decomposition  of  systems  into  modules, 
levels,  data  types,  and  so  forth.  The  techniques  for  describing  programs  have  not  been 
applicable  for  describing  how  modules  are  interconnected,  how  different  versions  of  module 
are  related,  how  systems  are  constructed  and  how  system  families  share  information. 

There  is  a present  need  for  a technique  for  describing  the  integration  of  systems.  The 
benefits  of  modularization  can  be  fully  achieved  only  if  the  process  of  constructing  systems 
from  modules  can  also  be  clearly  expressed.  The  evolution  of  tools  supporting  these 
techniques  will  ease  the  process  of  developing  and  maintaining  systems.  In  addition,  the 
implementation  process  can  be  partly  recast  as  a construction  process.  The  same  tools  will 
reduce  cost  of  reimplementation  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  and  risk  associated  with  the 
design/implement  loop. 

Programming  languages  contribute  to  system  reliability,  maintainability  and  flexibility  by 
improving  the  way  in  which  program  information  is  expressed.  The  development  of  equally 
appropriate  system  integration  languages  (and  language  processors)  will  produce  equally 
positive  results.  And  by  correctly  addressing  simultaneous  maintenance  of  system  families,  a 
new  dimension  of  flexibility  and  engineer  productivity  can  be  achieved. 

. The  most  reliable  basis  on  which  to  develop  techniques  for  system  integration  is  the 
experience  of  veteran  software  engineers.  This  work  is  an  attempt  to  collect  some  of  those 
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experience?,  into  a coherent  framework.  At  some  time,  it  will  be  reasonable  to  develop  a 
theory  of  software  system  descriptions  as  has  been  done  with  programming  language  syntax 
and  semantics.  At  the  present  time,  however,  more  information  must  be  collected  about  the 
processes  of  software  system  construction. 


2 Goals  for  the  Thesis 
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2.  Goals  for  the  Thesis 

The  primary  goal  of  this  thesis  is  to  develop  a representation  for  families  of  software 
systems.  In  support  of  that  representation,  a rudimentary  system  has  been  constructed 
which  lends  credence  to  the  claim  that  the  representation  is  useful.  To  illustrate  the  efficacy 
of  those  efforts,  we  have  applied  the  techniques  to  some  aspects  of  a real  system  that  is 
known  to  contain  some  difficult  system  construction  aspects. 

The  particular  representation  developed  here  is  an  intermediate  between  an  ideal  user 
interface  and  an  internal  data  structure.  This  selection  will  provide  us  with  some  insight  into 
what  is  required  in  both  directions  for  future  systems. 


2.1  Goals  for  the  Thesis  Elaborated 

The  se'ection  of  a representation  for  a system  is  determined  by  the  purpose  that  the 
representation  is  to  serve.  The  primary  function  of  this  representation  is  to  facilitate  the 
iteration  between  design  and  implementation  and  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  multiple 
coexisting  system  versions.  It  will  take  some  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  design  of 
an  entire  system  family  and  the  specification  of  the  construction  of  the  lowest  level  detail  of 
the  implementation. 


2.1.1  Integration  of  Design  and  Construction  Descriptions 


2.1. 1. 1 View  from  fhe  Bottom.  The  representation  that  is  developed  here  must  not  only 
permit  the  automation  of  the  system  operations  necessary  to  the  actual  construction  of  the 
systems  at  hand  (e.g.  compilation,  editing),  but  must  also  be  organized  in  such  a way  that  it 
elucidates  the  structure  of  the  system  along  lines  meaningful  to  the  designers  and 
programmers  of  the  system.  Compilation  of  a program,  for  example,  results  not  from  a 
command  which  directly  invokes  a compiler,  but  rather  from  a command  which  builds  a 
particular  version  of  a particular  system  for  which  that  compilation  is  necessary. 

What  is  a reasonable  view  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  construction  of  software 
systems?  What  restrictions  on  implementation  form  can  we  propose  and  which  must  be  left 
unconstrained?  From  the  transparency  arguments  in  1.4.2,  we  must  not  restrict  implementors 
unless  we  can  provide  important  advantages  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  such  restrictions. 

- Languages.  The  choice  of  implementation  language  is  a difficult  and  important 
aspect  of  the  implementer’s  task.  To  preempt  any  aspect  of  this  choice  is  to 
limit  the  variety  of  implementations  that  can  be  considered  for  each  individual 
task.  There  is  no  justification  even  to  restrict  the  implementor  to  some  one 
language  (although  there  are  advantages  to  working  in  a single  language  which 
should  be  considered).  The  case  is  obvious  for  systems  that  operate  on  two 
different  haraware  configurations  simultaneously.  In  section  6.1  we  see  an 
example  in  which  a common  high  level  language  for  a general  purpose  computer 
must  interact  with  a program  for  a mini-computer  constructed  in  assembler 
language.  Yet  another  example  of  multiple  languages  is  forced  by  the  interaction 
between  the  system  and  its  documentation;  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  there  will 
exist  a language  for  which  compilers  exist  for  generating  machine  code  and  also 
printable  documents! 


- Target  Machines.  Many  systems  are  intended  to  run  on  the  same  computer  and 
operating  system  as  that  on  which  they  were  constructed.  Others,  however,  are 
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not,  especially  those  constructed  for  small  computers  with  little  or  no 
sophisticated  software  construction  apparatus.  Therefore,  we  will  construct 
systems  without  necessarily  having  control  over  the  execution  environment  of 
the  system  nor  the  ability  to  obtain  information  from  that  environment. 

- Installation  Specific  Data.  There  is  a large  collection  of  information  that  is  specific 
to  a given  installation  which  is  used  for  system  construction.  Accounting 
procedures,  job  control  languages,  and  file  system  formats  must  be  exploitable 
by  programmers,  although  no  uniform  methods  for  abstracting  these  details  exist. 
We  isolate  such  aspects  from  the  processes  inherent  in  system  construction 
without  preventing  intelligent  use  of  the  operating  system  resources. 


2.1. 1.2  View  from  the  Top.  Conversely,  the  representation  must  clearly  portray  a significant 
aspect  of  the  design  of  the  system,  while  providing  the  capability  of  specifying  the  most 
mundane  details  of  how  that  design  decision  is  actually  carried  out.  High  level  design 
languages  that  are  not  integrated  with  the  actual  construction  process  are  useful  to 
designers,  but  do  not  provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to  iterate  design  or  maintain  system 
families. 

- Design  Languages.  The  specification  of  notation  suitable  for  recording  some  of  the 
design  decisions  in  a system  is  one  of  the  explicit  tasks  established  for  this 
thesis.  This  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  use  of  complementary  languages  and 
systems  for  other  dimensions  of  the  design.  Other  researchers  and  software 
practitioners  are  actively  exploring  design  languages  and  tools 
[Ross77,  Teic77,  Carp75].  We  will  include  at  least  those  aspects  of  the  design 
necessary  to  control  the  software  construction  processes. 

- The  Nature  of  Resources.  The  notion  of  module  or  subsystem  has  become  familiar, 
but  the  methods  for  interconnecting  modules  are  not  well  understood.  It  is  fairly 
common  to  conceive  of  a subsystem  as  "providing*  a set  of  resources  to  users  of 
the  module,  but  there  is  no  consensus  about  the  attributes  of  "resources".  We 
will  permit  resources  to  represent  any  facility  that  the  system  designer  can 
represent  as  a character  string.  Other  information  must  be  converted  to 
character  string  form  by  special  tools.* 


2.1.2  Hierarchy  of  Design 

The  implementation  of  one  level  of  design  requires  the  design  of  the  next  lower  level. 
Despite  the  implications  of  a previous  section,  design  and  implementation  alternate  in  a 
hierarchy  parallel  to  that  of  the  system  itself.  The  representation  must  reflect  this 
alternation  by  permitting  the  designer  to  specify  at  any  point  in  the  system  only  that 
information  appropriate  to  the  particular  context.  Hence,  the  relationships  within  the 
information  necessary  to  construct  subsystems  of  a system  must  be  invisible  to  the 
representation  of  the  higher  level  system,  and  construction  details  for  subsystems  must 
likewise  be  hidden  from  the  construction  of  systems  that  use  them. 


'The  farm  "resource*  does  not  apply,  in  this  context,  to  tho  consumable  substances  traditionally  sllocstod  by 
oparatmy  systems,  o(  storsfo  specs  and  computation 
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Suppose  that  program  PrintCustomerList  will  use  the  operation 
ApplyFunctionTolistElements  (MAPC  in  a LISP  environment)  to  invoke  the  PrintCus:s>mer 
operation  on  each  of  the  elements  in  the  customer  list.  The  PrintCustomerList  program  will 
be  constructed  in  some  manner  determined  by  its  own  structure.  The  method  by  which  the 
ApplyFunctionToListElements  operation  is  made  available  to  this  program  is  not  relevant  to  it. 

In  the  context  of  the  ApplyFunctionToListElements  program,  however,  the  choice  between 
providing  a set  of  macro  definitions  or  a set  of  references  to  external  routines  must  be  made, 
and  the  origin  of  those  routines  must  be  specified.  All  of  this  information  should  be  as 
independent  as  possible  of  the  potential  users  (such  as  PrintCustomerList)  and  of  the 
mechanisms  necessary  to  construct  those  users. 

It  is  not  possible  to  completely  isolate  these  dependencies,  of  course.  If  PrintCustomerList 
and  ApplyFunctionToListElements  are  written  in  incompatible  languages,  there  may  be  no  way 
to  interconnect  the  two.  Furthermore,  linguistic  constraints  may  make  it  necessary  for  a 
subprogram  to  know  something  of  the  context  in  that  it  will  be  compiled.  The  first  problem 
we  address  in  this  thesis,  while  the  second  will  wait  for  the  results  of  other  researchers 
[TichSO,  Schw79J. 


2.1.3  Families  of  Systems 

In  section  1. 2.2.4  the  notion  of  a system  family  was  introduced.  The  concepts  and  system 
developed  in  this  thesis  are  primarily  motivated  by  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  multiple 
versions  of  systems  in  a consistent  state.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  duplicate 
information  in  order  to  duplicate  systems.  The  implementor  of  a system  family  must  be  able 
to  maintain  a module  or  subsystem  as  a single  unit,  regardless  of  the  different  systems  in  that 
it  is  incorporated. 

Suppose  that  a graphics  plotting  subsystem  is  incorporated  in  an  executive  planning 
system.  The  plotting  subsystem  makes  use  of  lower  level  subsystems  such  as  a command 
processor,  graphics  line  and  curve  drawing  routines,  mathematical  subroutines,  and  so  forth. 
The  plotting  subsystem,  in  fact,  exists  in  two  versions,  one  for  a raster  scan  display  and 
another  for  a vector  display  (we  will  ignore  for  the  moment  the  possibility  of  alternate 
versions  of  the  low  level  programs). 

The  specification  of  the  system  structure  for  the  executive  planning  systems  will  include 
subsystem  interconnections  and  construction  information  relevant  to  building  the  system  at 
that  Let/eL  Included  will  be  an  indication  that  the  plotting  subsystem  is  required.  The  system 
structure  for  the  plotting  package  will  likewise  specify  the  organization  of  subsystems 
necessary  for  plotting  to  be  done;  that  structuring  is,  we  hypothesize,  independent  of  the 
raster  or  vector  orientation. 

The  mechanisms  for  construction  of  the  planning  systems  that  incorporate  the  plotting 
packages  must  be  such  that  changing  either  the  algorithm  for  a particular  plotting  function  or 
the  relationship  of  subsystems  within  the  plotting  subsystem  is  registered  in  the  two 
executive  planning  systems.  Providing  a single  system  representation  that  can  be  copied  to 
form  "families"  fails  to  accomplish  this  goal.  The  common  implementation  knowledge  shared 
by  members  of  a family  must  be  encapsulated  within  the  context  of  the  system 
'representation. 


i 
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2.1.4  Exclusions 

The  following  areas  are  not  directly  address  in  this  thesis  and  these  descriptions  are 
boundaries  on  the  thesis  scope. 

- Environmental  Systems.  Systems  such  as  APL,  LISP,  and  L*  incorporate  their  own 
system  building  mechanisms.  By  preempting  the  editing  and  interconnection 
aspects  of  system  construction,  these  systems  are  left  insufficiently  flexible  to 
integrate  into  a unified  system  structuring  system. 

- Algorithmic  Knowledge.  Some  of  the  knowledge  about  systems  consists  of 
algorithms  and  data  structures  that  comprise  the  system.  We  will  use  specific 
algorithms  or  data  structures  only  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  system  components 
that  could  be  connected  together  to  form  a software  system. 

- Programmer  Knowledge.  A model  of  the  programming  process  or  of  programmer 
knowledge.  We  attempt  to  automate  some  programming  procedures  but  not  to 
attempt  “automatic  programming." 

- Environment  Specific  Techniques.  The  concepts  provided  in  this  thesis  are 
hopefully  general  and  independent  of  particular  languages,  compilers,  document 
generators,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  details  of  specific  techniques  applicable  to 
specific  processors  will  be  avoided  except  when  used  as  illustrations  of  how  a 
general  facility  can  be  tailored  to  a particular  processor. 

- Verification  of  Component  Specifications.  Certification  that  format  specifications  of 
a subsystem  meet  the  requirements  of  its  users.  Other  researchers  are 
currently  examining  this  aspect  of  the  problem  [Tich80]. 

- Type  Checking.  A specific  form  of  specification  matching  is  often  performed 
during  linking  of  system  components  [Gesc77,  Wulf76,  Lisk74a],  namely,  checking 
that  the  types  of  arguments  and  parameters  are  compatible.  Since  this  analysis 
is  completely  dependent  on  linguistic  features  of  particular  programming 
languages,  the  programming  language  facilities  will  be  invoked  to  perform  such 
checking. 

- Text  Editing/Macro  Expanding  Capabilities.  A good  text  processing  facility,  text 
editor  and/or  macro  expander  is  crucial  to  high  productivity  of  programmers  and 
to  the  implementation  of  many  of  the  concepts  advanced  in  the  thesis.  We 
assume  that  we  have  such  facilities  available. 

- File  System  Capabilities.  A good  directory  or  catalog  combined  with  a flexible  file 
representation  can  contribute  directly  to  increased  programmer  capability.  Good 
ideas  in  this  area  are  described  in  [Alme77,  Roch74,  Orga,  Rich74]. 

- Access  Control  to  Files.  Much  of  the  control  of  system  evolution  can  be 
accomplished  through  restricting  and  recording  access  to  the  files  that  represent 
the  components  of  the  system  [Habe77].  In  particular,  file  histories  provide  a 
rather  good  approximation  to  program  histories. 

- Integration  Techniques.  Once  the  abstract  modularization  of  a system  has  been 
accomplished,  the  task  of  representing  each  of  the  modules  begins.  Much  of  the 
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concern  over  this  representation  hinges  on  the  mechanisms  by  which  modules 
will  be  recombined  to  form  entire  systems.  Some  of  the  examples  will  make  use 
of  particular  methods  of  editing  text,  combining  program  segments,  linkage 
editing,  and  so  forth,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  application  of  our  approach  to 
conventional  integration  techniques. 

- Dynamic  Modification.  In  order  for  a system  to  be  modified  during  its  execution, 
special  hardware  and  software  facilities  must  be  established.  Such  mechanisms 
are  independent  of  the  structure  of  the  systems  which  might  utilize  them. 


2.2  Review  of  related  work 

Very  little  research  and  only  a modest  amount  of  engineering  has  been  devoted  to  the 
topics  explored  in  this  thesis.  The  following  sections  review  several  efforts,  some  directly 
related  and  others  philosophically  sympathetic. 


2.2.1  Krutar  Flexors 

Rudy  Krutar  has  explored  some  unusual  types  of  system  modifications  and  proposed  some 
implementation  mechanisms[Krut75].  The  particular  examples  he  discusses  are  extracted  from 
his  experience  with  a variety  of  software  systems.  He  represents  the  various  versions  of  the 
systems  as  data  flow  graphs  with  coroutine  nodes;  a node  can  be  replaced  with  another  node 
or  a subgraph  to  implement  a modification. 

The  particular  "flexors"  he  develops  (a  character  set  redefinition  facility,  a method  of 
defining  programming  language  semantics,  a method  for  creating  lexical  analyzers,  etc.)  are  of 
interest  in  this  context  as  examples  of  portions  of  systems  which  are  usually  cast  in  concrete. 
By  providing  such  flexors  as  library  facilities,  construction  of  complex  systems  which  must 
have,  for  example,  a lexical  analyzer,  becomes  more  economical. 

Krutar  intuitions  are  similar  io  those  of  the  present  author.  His  implementation  techniques 
are  one  approach  to  achieving  the  flexibility  that  is  his  primary  objective.  We  will  attempt  to 
represent  statically  the  flexibility  he  achieves  dynamically  with  coroutines. 


2.2.2  Parnas’  System  Families 

Dave  Parnas  introduced  the  "software  system  family"  term  and  justifies  the  consideration 
of  system  family  design[Parn76a,  Parn76b].  He  argues  that  similar  system  can  be  designed 
together,  so  that  the  facilities  which  they  all  require  can  be  designed  and  implemented  once 
(or  a small  number  of  times)  rather  than  repeatedly  within  the  context  of  each  system. 

Family  design  is  facilitated  by  rigorous  application  of  some  particular  design  methodologies, 
namely  modular  decomposition  and  hierarchical  design  with  a well  defined  hierarchical 
relation.  The  independent  application  of  those  two  methodologies  results  in  a rich  set  of 
alternative  systems.  Some  of  these  concepts  were  adapted  to  design  a family  of  operating 
systems[Habe76]. 


2.2.3  Software  Factory 

At  System  Development  Corporation,  Bratman  and  Court  have  developed  a software 
development  database  with  a integrated  collection  of  tools  for  manipulating  it,  collectively 
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called  the  Software  Factory[Brat75J.  The  database  includes  not  only  system  integration 
information  but  several  types  of  management  information,  such  as  schedules,  test  results, 
He1  •’"pmcnt  status  and  specifications. 

The  factory  has  a common  command  language  and  several  processors  which  operate  on  the 
database.  The  command  language  system  also  accumulates  statistics  about  the  development 
process,  such  as  computer  resource  usage,  test  run  results,  and  module  sizes. 

A management  tool  produces  information  about  schedules,  milestones,  component  status, 
and  resource  dependencies;  it  incorporates  management  techniques  such  as  PERT.  By 
incorporating  some  system  design  information  in  the  management  part  of  the  database,  the 
reports  and  schedules  are  organized  parallel  to  the  software  design  structures.  Thus  the 
impact  of  a design  modification  can  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  management  resources 
implied  by  the  design  change. 

More  technical  facilities  are  provided  by  the  engineering  tools  which  operate  on  the 
program  representation  part  of  the  database.  A documentation  tool  generates  program 
• documentation  from  specially  formatted  comments  in  the  program  text.  A program  flow 
analysis  and  measurement  tool  automatically  inserts  measuring  hooks  into  programs  that  can 
produce  execution  profiles.  A test  case  generator  automates  the  process  of  exercising  all 
program  statements.  And  a top-down  design  tool  allows  partially  implemented  programs  to 
be  executed  with  program  stubs  in  place  of  actual  components. 

Integration  of  the  management  and  technical  aspects  of  software  development  in  a single 
database  system  provides  considerable  leverage  on  the  control  of  software  development. 
The  authors  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  management  control  of  development 
although  some  of  the  management  techniques  parallel  the  technical  techniques.  The  database 
system  proposed  in  this  thesis  would  be  an  extension  of  the  technical  portion  of  the  software 
factory  database;  it  could  presumably  be  integrated  with  the  other  dimensions. 


2.2.4  Boeing  Software  Design  Validation  Tool 

The  Software  Design  Validation  Tool  (SDVT)  developed  at  Boeing  Computer  Systems 
[Carp75]  is  a partially  automated  design  representation  tool.  A system  is  functionally 
decomposed  into  a tree,  that  is,  a set  of  functions  is  decomposed  into  a set  of  more 
elementary  functions.  Each  level  in  the  tree  is  augmented  by  a transition  diagram  that 
explains  how  control  might  flow  between  the  various  program  components  at  that  level. 
Modification  of  global  data  is  represented  by  noting  within  the  transition  diagram  the  type  of 
operations  that  might  be  performed  on  each  "data  parcel";  a parcel  can  be  created,  read, 
modified  or  destroyed. 

This  representation  of  the  system  can  be  processed  to  determine  if  the  system  is 
consistent  according  to  such  criteria  as  "can  it  terminate?",  "is  every  design  state  reachable?" 
and  "are  there  collections  of  states  with  no  exit?"  A system,  called  DECA,  processes  the 
descriptions  and  matches  the  specifications  of  system  components. 

Like  the  system  developed  in  this  thesis,  DECA  processes  a design  language.  It  is  typical 
of  commercial  design  languages  In  that  it  concentrates  on  control  flow  aspects  of  a program 
rather  than  information  distribution  aspects.  While  there  is  a real  need  for  this  type  of  tool, 
it  would  be  an  adjunct  to  a system  of  the  type  proposed  here. 


The  SDVT  notation  is  not  connected  in  any  way  to  the  process  of  system  construction. 
Therefore,  the  design  goals  established  by  the  notation  are  implemented  In  the  conventional 
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manner,  with  programmer  discipline  and  management  intervention. 


2.2.5  DeJong  System  Building  System 

The  System  Building  System  developed  at  IBM  Research  [DeJo73J  is  a system  for  the 
automated  construction  of  systems.  Systems  are  viewed  as  executable  collections  of  files 
generated  from  source  files,  represented  in  PL/1  or  IBM  assembler  language.  In  fact,  the 
system  parses  PL/I  and  assembler  programs  to  determine  what  resources  they  require.  SBS 
is  implemented  as  an  extension  to  CP/CMS.  Under  user  control,  the  system  performs  system 
compilation  and  linking  operations.  Information  about  the  system  structure  is  maintained  in  a 
relational  data  base  that  is  updated  by  SBS  when  construction  steps  are  completed. 

An  interesting  feature  of  SBS  is  its  attention  to  multiple  versions  of  systems.  Each  file  and 
system  is  assumed  to  exist  in  several  versions,  many  of  which  are  active  simultaneously.  The 
versions  of  files  are  numbered,  so  simultaneous  existence  of  versions  of  files  is  a temporary 
condition;  at  user  designated  times,  divergent  versions  of  files  are  "synchronized"  into  a 
single  completely  updated  file.  System  versions  are  organized  into  trees,  with  the 
operational  version  at  the  top,  and  various  development  trees  appended  to  it;  at  user 
specified  times,  systems  are  "promoted"  from  a lower  development  status  to  a higher  one  and 
the  changes  to  the  various  subtrees  are  combined  by  "synchronizing"  the  files  that  comprise 
them. 

Updates  to  files  that  are  maintained  by  SBS  causes  automatic  invalidation  of  system  link 
files  that  depend  on  the  changed  files.  There  are  mechanisms  for  preventing  or  delaying 
these  modifications,  and  for  controlling  the  combination  of  divergent  changes  to  files. 

The  definition  of  higher  level  construction  operations  is  similar  to  the  proposal  put  forth 
here,  as  is  the  central  data  base  from  which  information  about  construction  is  extracted.  This 
system  deserves  special  credit  for  addressing  the  problem  of  multiple  versions,  although  only 
a restricted  concept  of  multiple  version  is  considered. 

The  weaknesses  of  SBS  include  its  PL/I  specific  implementation  and  the  narrow  view  of 
system  construction  that  derives  from  considering  source  programs  in  a particular  language 
as  the  objects  from  which  systems  are  constructed.  The  command  language,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  system,  are  quite  crude  and  unnecessarily  restrictive.  The  derivation  of 
system  structure  from  the  actual  references  that  modules  make  on  each  other  is  inferior  to 
the  explicit  designation  of  module  interconnections. 

The  worst  problems  of  the  system,  however,  stem  from  its  strengths.  In  attempting  to 
solve  some  multiple  version  problems,  a "production*  model  of  a system  was  assumed;  that  is, 
each  version  of  a system  is  a part  of  the  development  of  the  single  "operational"  version  of 
the  system.  Only  with  this  model  do  the  concepts  of  "synchronization"  and  "promotion"  make 
any  sense.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  in  SBS  to  share  information  between  independent 
system  trees,  especially  if  that  information  exists  in  several  versions  as  well.  Also,  the  SBS 
data  base  does  not  naturally  facilitate  the  representation  of  hierarchical  system  design;  all 
objects  within  the  data  base  are  at  the  same  level  in  all  respects. 


2.2.6  Habermann  System  Design  and  Maintenance  Control  System 

In  the  SDC  system  implemented  by  HabermannfHabe77],  the  notion  of  "typed  object"  is 
extended  to  the  files  that  comprise  the  modules  of  a system.  A system  is  composed  of 
modules  each  of  which  is  an  abstract  data  type,  or  a collection  of  abstract  data  types  with 
additional  facilities  that  relate  the  types  in  the  collection.  Programs  implementing  the  module' 
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reside  in  files  that  are  organized  in  a tree  structured  directory.  A protection  mechanism 
regulates  access  to  the  files. 

The  files  of  a module  are  organized  into  two  groups:  the  "basic"  files,  original  source 
information  or  history,  and  "working"  files,  produced  from  the  basic  files.  Operations  on  a 
module  result  from  user  commands  such  as  "update  source",  "print  history  log"  or  "copy 
source  file".  The  system  enforces  modification  policies  by  checking  the  commands  against  an 
authorization  list  provided  by  a manager.  Maintenance  of  backup  copies  of  modified  files, 
definition  of  testing  environments,  some  module  interconnection  specifications  (within  module 
definitions)  and  automatic  invalidation  of  working  files  that  are  out  of  date  are  also  provided 
by  SDC. 

This  system,  and  the  one  proposed  in  this  thesis,  share  the  idea  of  a central  system 
construction  data  base  with  high  level  construction  operators.  In  addition,  the  auxiliary  files 
that  are  a part  of  a module  in  this  system  reappear  in  our  system  as  "histories"  and 
"mailboxes",  each  with  a set  of  operations  defined  on  them. 

The  system  is  limited  in  that  the  primitive  "module"  in  the  system  is  assumed  to  be  a 
programming  language  object,  and  we  consider  that  model  insufficient  for  a general  module 
implementation.  The  descriptions  of  entire  systems  do  not  appear  in  the  SDC  context.  We 
will  separate  the  module  interconnection  information  from  the  module  definition  both  for 
philosophical  reasons  and  to  make  possible  the  definition  of  multiple  versions  of  systems,  an 
issue  not  addressed  in  the  Habermann  system.  We  will  also  pay  more  attention  to  the 
automatic  generation  of  system  construction  activities. 


2.2.7  DeRemer  and  Kron  MIL 

An  immediate  precursor  to  the  concepts  explored  in  this  thesis  is  the  module 
interconnection  language  (MIL)  proposal  of  DeRemer  and  Kron  [DeRe76J.  They  argue 
convincingly  about  the  difference  between  programming-in-the-small,  for  which  a 
programming  language  is  appropriate,  and  programming-in-the-large,  for  which  a module 
interconnection  language  is  needed. 

The  MIL  that  DeRemer  proposed  is  oriented  around  a tree  model  of  system  composition. 
Each  system  is  divided  into  subsystems,  each  of  which  might  likewise  be  subdivided. 
Resources  are  explicitly  routed  from  the  "provider"  of  a resource  to  the  subsystems  that 
"require"  them.  A subsystem  can  "provide"  a resource  by  "originating"  it  or  by  "deriving"  it 
from  an  offspring  system.  Access  to  resources  supplied  by  siblings  is  controlled  by  the 
parent  system.  Resources  available  to  a system  are  usually  available  to  the  offspring 
systems,  but  resources  do  not  bubble  up  unless  specified  to  do  so.  Programs  are  attached  to 
subsystems  as  the  mechanism  for  "originating"  resources.  (The  resources  are  considered  to 
be  functions,  or  other  programming  constructs.) 

The  MIL  "programs"  are  submitted,  hypothetically,  to  an  MIL  "compiler"  that  produces 
completed  systems.  The  MIL  compiler  checks  module  boundaries  for  compatibility,  verifies 
that  resources  are  used  only  where  they  are  available  according  to  the  MIL  program,  and 
displays  actual  resource  usage  patterns  (eliminating  the  multistep  access  path). 

This  thesis  extends  the  notion  of  the  MIL  to  include  several  other  concepts  necessary  for 
multiversion  systems  constructed  from  fully  general  modules.  The  existence  of  a processor 
for  the  MIL  was  also  derived  in  part  from  DeRemer's  suggestion.  However,  the  notion  of  an 
MIL  compiler  has  been  discarded  in  favor  of  a system  construction  data  base  processor 
supporting  an  interactive  system  construction  environment.  The  restrictive  assumption  about 
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the  contents  of  program  files,  and  their  attachment  at  specific  node  sites,  has  been  eased,  end 
the  specification  of  construction  procedures  has  been  made  explicit. 


2.2.8  Thomas  MIL 

Thomas  also  developed  a module  interconnection  notation  and  discussed  a possible  module 
interconnection  processor  [Thom76J.  His  approach  was  to  build  a module  interconnection 
language  (MIL)  that  defined  "environments"  of  accessible  names;  some  of  these  names  refer  to 
resources  while  others  denote  modules,  subsystems,  or  nodes  in  the  MIL  The  resources  are 
assumed  to  be  CLU-like  resources  (i.e.  clusters  or  procedures)  that  are,  eventually,  provided 
by  source  code  modules.  Each  module  provides  a set  of  resources  and  may  require  a set  as 
well.  Modules  can  be  combined  into  subsystems  that  act  (almost)  like  modules  within  the  MIL. 

A node  in  the  MIL  describes  an  environment,  or  set  of  accessible  resources,  and  a group  of 
modules  that  will  share  that  environment.  If  resources  are  used  by  those  modules,  they  are 
either  acquired  from  "successors"  of  this  node,  specified  within  it,  or  from  the  node  that  is 
using  this  node.  (The  latter  alternative  is  the  source  of  a great  deal  of  complexity  and 
difficulty  in  the  implementation  of  this  MIL  system.) 

Thomas  also  discusses  a system  that  performs  the  interconnections  described  by  the  MIL 
To  him,  the  most  cogent  issue  is  whether  to  determine  which  actual  module  is  to  be  used  for 
a given  resource  at  compile  time  or  at  link  time.  Since  Thomas  is  bound  to  the  compile/link 
paradigm,  those  are  the  only  real  alternatives  available.  Within  this  thesis  we  will  explore 
many  different  binding  schemes  and  not  be  limited  to  the  conventions  of  any  one  compilation 
system. 


2.2.9  Tichy  MIL 
• 

In  related  work  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  Tichy  is  developing  a module 
interconnection  language  and  exploring  several  issues  relating  to  system  construction[Tich80J. 
The  three  primary  foci  of  the  module  interconnection  language,  the  interface  between  the  MIL 
and  the  compilers,  and  the  organization  of  asynchronously  evolving  multi-version  systems. 

The  MIL  itself  is  similar  to  those  of  Thomas,  DeRemer  and  this  thesis.  The  resources  are 
constrained  to  be  programming  language  objects  such  as  data  type  definitions  or  procedures, 
and  the  interfaces  are  specified  within  the  module  interconnection  language.  Part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  MIL  processor  in  this  system  is  module  boundary  type  checking. 

It  is  planned  that  portions  of  the  systems  can  be  compiled  separately  in  any  order,  but  that 
complete  interface  checking  will  be  provided.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  MIL  processor 
must  have  additional  information  available  from  compilers.  The  C compiler  is  being  modified 
to  test  the  feasibility  of  asynchronous  compilation. 

Tichy’s  project  complements  the  current  work  by  exploring  how  processors  might  be 
designed  to  make  system  descriptions  more  convenient  and  flexible,  and  by  developing  MIL 
strategies  for  organizing  the  asynchronous  development  of  parts  of  a system. 


2.2.10  Clear /Caster 

The  "Controlled  Library  Environment  and  Resources"  system  and  the  "Computer  Assisted 
System  for  Total  Reduction  of  Effort"  system  were  developed  as  internal  tools  for  IBM 
development  projects  [Brow 70).  Clear  maintained  a database  of  objects  containing  programs, 
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macros,  specifications,  documentation,  and  messages.  A major  motivation  for  this  database 
was  the  control  of  the  development  process  from  a management  viewpoint.  Caster  extended 
Clear  with  a terminal-oriented  interface  that  provided  interactive  access  and  modification  of 
the  database,  remote  job  entry  and  conversational  debugging. 

Included  in  the  Clear/Caster  context  are  several  special  facilities:  Multi-version  files  can 
be  stored  with  ’‘deltas”,  cross-references  are  extracted,  program  libraries  are  maintained,  a 
document  preparation  program  facilitates  manual  writing  and  others. 

Clear/Caster  is  an  old  system  and  exploits  none  of  the  recent  methodological  advances.  It 
is  unclear  that  a new  system  would  incorporate  any  of  the  detailed  structures  of 
Ctear/Caster,  although  the  underlying  principles  are  sound. 


2.2.1 1 Programmer’s  Workbench 

The  Bell  Labs  Programmer’s  Workbench  (PWB)  is  described  in 
[Dolo76a,  Mash76a,  Mash76b,  Dolo76b,  Knud76,  Bian76,  Roch74j.  It  is  an  entire  computing 
system  dedicated  to  the  process  of  preparing  programs  and  documents  for  system  that  run 
on  other  computers  connected  to  the  PWB  machines  via  hardware  communication  lines. 

The  authors  argue  convincingly  that  the  facilities  needed  by  program  developers  are 
dissimilar  from  those  required  by  program  users.  In  particular,  the  large  scale  equipment, 
complex  operating  and  file  systems,  protection  mechanisms,  and  "compatible”  architectures 
that  are  crucial  to  the  operation  of  systems  are  contrasted  with  the  small,  flexible,  interactive 
environment  ideal  for  program  development.  For  example,  systems  are  often  constructed  to 
handle  massive  amount  of  data  and  therefore  the  data  base  facilities  of  the  host  for  such  a 
program  should  be  sufficiently  rich  to  permit  maximum  exploitation  of  the  hardware.  Program 
development  data  bases,  however,  are  typically  small,  and  the  benefits  of  a simple,  uniform 
data  base  facility  in  terms  of  the  ease  of  constructing  new  tools  to  operate  on  it,  far 
outweigh  the  inefficiencies  that  may  be  inherent  in  it. 

The  facilities  currently  supported  by  the  PWB  are  a source  code  control  system,  a remote 
job  entry  system,  a document  preparation  system,  a modification  request  control  system,  and 
drivers  that  simulate  user  conditions  for  testing.  The  source  code  control  system  is  a file 
storage  system  that  records,  in  the  same  operating  system  "file",  the  various  versions  of  a 
text  file;  this  is  accomplished  by  recording  the  original  version  plus  interleaved  modification 
descriptions  ("deltas")  that  can  be  applied  to  create  more  up-to-date  versions.  The  remote 
job  entry  system  provides  the  interface  between  the  PWB  system  and  the  host  systems  on 
which  compilation  and  system  testing  are  carried  out.  The  document  preparation  system 
includes  the  usual  facilities  for  defining  filled  and  justified  text,  sections,  references  and  other 
report  format  operations;  it  interfaces  not  only  to  line  printers  but  to  more  flexible  printers 
including  phototypesetters. 

The  PWB  system  is  clearly  a friendly  environment  in  which  to  do  conventional  program  and  V 

system  construction.  The  power  of  the  command  language  and  the  UNIX  shell  allow 
programmers  a great  deal  of  flexibility  in  organizing  the  construction  process.  While  there 
are  facilities  that  are  difficult  to  provide  with  this  architecture,  (the  authors  specifically 
mention  the  absence  of  interactive  debugging),  there  is  no  inherent  limitation  on  the  features 
that  can  be  included  in  this  system.  Most  of  the  tools  provided  are  available  in  other  good 
system  construction  environments;  the  integrated  nature  of  this  system  makes  the  whole 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 

There  is  no  central  structure  in  PWB  which  records  and  controls  system  construction,  and 
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no  uniform  method  for  describing  systems.  The  programmer  must,  as  in  standard  systems, 
provide  the  commands  to  build  an  externally  represented  system.  (A  recent  addition  to  the 
PW8  called  Make  provides  some  of  these  capabilities.  Unfortunately,  a complete  description 
was  not  available  in  time  to  review.) 


2.2.12  CLU 

The  CLU  system  [Lisk74b,  Lisk74a]  incorporates  a facility  for  interconnecting  modules  as 
defined  within  CLU.  Modules  are  either  clusters  or  procedures,  and  each  module  has 
associated  with  it  a description  unit  (OU)  that  contains  all  the  computer  processable 
information  about  a module  other  than  the  program  for  the  module.  Among  that  information 
are  path  definitions  that  are  used  for  resolving  module  usage  by  a given  module. 

Description  units  include  compiler  information,  such  as  the  type  identifier  of  the  module 
(the  name  of  the  type  in  CLU  that  it  implements),  the  types  of  parameters  to  the  module,  the 
module  name,  and  the  object  code  for  the  module.  This  amount  of  information  makes  possible 
strong  type  checking  between  modules  when  they  are  linked  together.  Descriptions  units 
also  contain  documentation,  specifications,  debugging  information,  and  a list  of  users  permits 
notification  of  module  changes. 

The  CLU  system  considers  each  module  to  be  a part  of  its  domain,  and  therefore  has  in  fact 
a central  data  base  of  system  information,  including  the  modules  and  their  DU*s.  The  entire 
interconnection  scheme  of  a system  can  be  determined  by  tracing  the  system  from  the  root 
DU,  determining  the  set  of  modules  used  by  it,  and  proceeding  recursively  on  each  of  those 
modules. 

The  CLU  mechanism  permits  the  definition  of  multiple  versions  of  modules  in  the  sense  that 
module  definitions  can  be  copied  and  the  associated  DU  modified  to  include  a different 
resolution  of  the  modules  used  by  that  module.  A slight  reconfiguration  of  the  scheme  would 
permit  multiple  DLTs  for  modules,  increasing  the  flexibility  of  the  mechanism.  Systems  could 
then  be  constructed  by  specifying  the  appropriate  DU  for  each  subsystem. 

The  definition  of  a module  in  CLU,  however,  restricts  the  interconnection  mechanism  to 
CLU-style  modules.  The  definition  of  module  used  in  this  thesis  is  much  broader  than  that  of 
CLU,  so  the  notion  of  module  interconnection  is  also  less  restricted.  Including  the 
interconnection  mechanism  within  a particular  language  will  be  seen  to  be  an  incorrect 
approach  for  the  general  problem  of  specifying  system  information  interconnections. 


2.2.13  Mesa 

The  Mesa  system,  developed  at  Xerox  PARC  [Gesc77J,  is  primarily  a programming  language 
supporting  a data  type  definition  facility.  Some  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  system 
construction  as  it  affected  the  data  type  definition  aspects  of  the  language  and  considerable 
success  has  been  achieved  in  providing  type-safe  intermodule  linkage. 

Modules,  in  Mesa,  are  either  "definition”  modules  or  "program"  modules;  some  program 
modules  "implement"  definition  modules.  Programs  that  need  resources  provided  by  a module 
specify  a definition  module;  later,  a binding  process  provides  an  implementor  for  that 
definition.  Type  checking  is  performed  as  a part  of  binding.  The  authors  of  Mesa  correctly 
emphasize  the  importance  of  separate  construction  tasks,  such  as  compilation  and  binding. 
They  solve  the  problem  of  plugging  in  multiple  implementations  of  a given  set  of 
specifications,  and  for  checking  that  the  implementation  provided  "matches”  the  module  that  is 
expected  by  the  caller. 
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The  decision  to  address  the  construction  issues  from  within  the  context  of  a particular 
programming  language  violates  one  of  the  principles  of  this  research.  Not  only  Is  It  inevitable 
that  other  languages  will  be  used  (in  non-programming  contexts,  If  not  other  programming 
languages),  but  some  information  that  is  used  in  a system  may  not  be  naturally  recorded  in  a 
programming  language. 


The  Mesa  mechanism  also  provides  no  facility  for  providing  versions  of  system  that  vary  in 
their  specifications.  Since  providing  multiple  implementations  of  a single  set  of  specifications 
is  only  a small  percentage  of  the  family  variations,  solving  that  problem  results  in  only  minor 
progress  on  the  whole  issue. 

I 

Finally,  there  is  no  design  level  description  of  the  interconnections.  Binding  in  Mesa  is  a 
dynamic  searching  process  that  follows  "paths"  that  are  established  by  the  user  who  issues 
i the  "bind"  command.  The  origin  of  system  components  may  not  in  fact  be  easily  determined 
once  the  system  has  been  built  because  the  path  need  not  be  retained.  Furthermore,  while 
module  interfaces  have  been  checked  carefully,  no  assurance  is  available  that  global  system 
design  constraints  have  been  obeyed. 

(A  librarian  facility  for  Mesa  is  currently  under  development  at  Xerox.  Some  of  the 
problems  mentioned  above  will  be  addressed  by  that  system). 


2.2.14  Transformation  Implementation 

The  Transformation  Implementation  (TI)  system  developed  by  Balzer[Balz76]  is  included 
here  because  the  concept  of  verification  it  implements  is  similar  to  the  notion  of  verification 
via  construction.  In  that  system,  a programmer  writes  a rigorous,  procedural,  but  abstract 
(with  regard  to  representation  of  computation  objects)  program  that  is  verified  to  perform 
the  desired  functions.  Then,  with  assistance  from  the  system,  the  user  optimizes  the  program 
using  source-to-source  transformations  that  have  been  verified  to  preserve  certain 
properties. 


The  basic  approach,  then,  is  to  verify  the  original  program  and  each  of  the  transformations, 
and  deduce  from  that  collection  the  properties  of  the  final,  concrete  program.  Modifications 
to  the  programs  are  made  to  the  original,  abstract  programs  and  the  transformations,  if  still 
valid,  are  reprocessed.  Later  in  this  thesis,  we  will  propose  that  various  system  properties 
be  established  not  by  examining  the  actual  system  components  and  "verifying"  that  they  are 
correct,  but  rather  by  examining  the  information  that  was  used  to  construct  the  systems  and 
the  mechanisms  by  which  the  construction  was  carried  out,  and  from  that  deduce  that  the 
systems  will  exhibit  the  desired  properties. 

In  general,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  transformational  implementation  approach  to 
handle  information  that  is  originally  represented  in  formats  other  that  program  text. 
Recording  and  reusing  the  transformations  takes  on  great  significance  in  the  context  of  a 
system  construction  driver,  especially  the  application  of  transformation  rules  to  families  of 
input  information. 


2.2.15  PUSS 

White  and  Anderson  describe  a system  for  supporting  construction  of  systems  implemented 
in  PL/I[Whit77].  The  system  controls  the  compilation  of  PL/I  programs  and  maintains  a data 
base  about  the  interconnections  between  program  segments.  The  system  depends  on  use  of 
a PL/1  extension  that  permits  the  flexible  definition  of  PL/I  modules. 
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The  authors  consider  the  PL/I  language  insufficient  for  system  construction  due  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  INCLUDE  feature  (which  copies  files  into  programs)  and  the  lack  of  type 
checking  on  parameters  of  external  functions.  Therefore,  the  authors  propose  meta-modules 
that  define  PL/I  modules  in  such  a way  that  the  system  can  check  usage  of  external 
procedures.  (A  similar  technique  will  be  proposed  in  this  thesis).  In  addition,  a relational 
data  base  is  used  to  store  information  about  the  interconnection  of  program  segments.  The 
actual  programs  and  linkage  files  are  stored  in  other  files. 

The  central  system  construction  data  base  is  similar  to  that  proposed  in  this  thesis, 
although  it  is  much  too  general  and  contains  unnecessary  and  unduly  constraining  information. 
Unfortunately,  many  types  of  objects  intuitively  handled  by  programmers  are  not  manifest  in 
the  data  base.  Having  the  system  take  partial  control  of  construction  is  also  compatible  with 
the  concepts  of  this  thesis,  as  is  the  establishment  of  a "meta-language"  to  augment  the 
virtues  or  overcome  the  limitations  of  the  available  language  processors.  The  use  of  a 
graphical  representation  of  system  structure  in  this  system  is  also  appropriate. 

The  primary  difficulty  with  using  this  system  as  a base  is  the  myopic  view  of  system 
construction  adopted  by  the  authors.  The  entire  system  is  oriented  toward  the  compile/link 
paradigm  as  available  on  IBM  0S/360  systems  (or  MVS/370  systems)  with  PL/1  as  the 
programming  language.  Operating  from  within  this  world  view  prevents  one  from  perceiving 
the  more  general  information  interconnections  in  systems,  and  the  multitude  of  ways  in  that 
the  information  might  be  transformed  other  than  compiling. 


2.2.16  Software  Engineering  Data  Base 

Researchers  at  Softech  have  proposed  a software  engineering  facility  (SEF)[Irvi77J.  An 
SEF  is  defined  as  an  integrated  collection  of  subsystems  that  assist  the  software  engineering 
process,  from  requirements  analysis  to  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  a system.  The  SEF 
as  discussed  in  the  reference  is  a proposal,  not  an  existing  system,  although  there  is 
indication  that  some  aspects  of  the  SEF  are  implemented. 

The  central  feature  of  the  proposed  SEF  is  a software  engineering  data  base  that  contains 
all  relevant  information  about  the  system  in  a machine  processable  format.  It  is  intended  that 
the  various  phases  of  development  be  sufficiently  integrated  into  the  data  base  that  there  is 
no  need  to  "enter"  the  information  into  the  data  base  from  some  external  source,  but  that  it 
naturally  appears  in  the  data  base  as  the  processed  occur.  In  other  words,  the  data  base 
itself  becomes  the  filing  system,  design  document,  record  keeping  system,  and  so  forth. 

Several  subsystems  process  the  data  base  in  a variety  of  ways.  A "requirements 
processor"  facilitates  the  rigorous  definition  of  system  requirements.  A general  "system 
analyzer"  is  a facility  for  examining  program  structures,  extracting  information  from  the  data 
base  about  system  structures  (e.g.  total  space  requirements,  dependencies  among 
subsystems)  and  simulating  control  flow.  An  "interface  auditor"  checks  module  boundaries, 
verifies  that  subsystem  boundaries  are  not  violated,  determines  the  effect  (in  terms  of 
modified  modules)  of  a modification,  and  records  module  histories.  There  are  additional 
subsystems  proposed  for  generating  reports  about  the  system  and  for  applying  test 
protocols.  It  is  the  view  of  the  designers  of  the  SEF  that  other  subsystems  can  be  integrated 
into  this  data  base  to  extend  the  functionality  of  the  SEF  as  a whole. 

The  work  in  this  thesis  contributes  directly  to  the  goals  of  an  SEF.  The  central  data  base 
for  software  engineering  is  reintroduced  in  Chapter  5.  It  is  appropriate  to  define  the  system 
information  as  a structured  data  base  with  a wide  variety  of  processors  to  actually  handle 
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the  information,  because  the  information  is  viewed  very  differently  by  different  people  in 
different  phases  of  the  development  cycle.  Furthermore,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  predict  the 
uses  to  which  the  data  will  be  put,  so  that  new  subsystems  will  continually  evolve  to  add  new 
capability  to  the  SEF. 

It  is  also  important  to  treat  all  documents  of  the  software  engineering  task  as  flexibly  and 
automatically  as  program  text.  The  apparent  immutability  of  documents  normally  printed  on 
paper  and  read  by  humans  compared  to  the  relative  plasticity  of  those  read  by  machines 
reflects  the  effort  that  has' been  applied  to  the  two  domains.  Recent  work  in  programming 
languages  has  made  the  flexibility  of  programs  even  more  remarkable;  requirements 
documents,  program  logic  manuals,  user  guides,  system  measurements,  online  help  facilities, 
and  other  objects  of  relevance  to  the  system,  should  also  be  integrated  into  the  automated 
facility. 

This  thesis  extends  the  SEF  philosophy  by  "filling  out"  some  of  the  details  of  the  data  base 
with  some  new  concepts  in  program  structuring.  The  SEF  proposal  designates  that  "system 
structure"  be  recorded  in  the  data  base,  but  no  actual  technique  for  representing  "system 
structure"  is  presented.  If  a system  structuring  technique  can  be  inferred  from  the 
description,  it  is  a primitive  mechanism  with  little  abstract  coherence.  The  necessity,  within 
this  scheme,  for  a subsystem  that  "checks"  that  subsystem  boundaries  have  been  honored, 
indicates  that  the  subsystem  definitions  do  not  control  the  construction  process.  The  system 
described  in  this  thesis  will  have  construction  control  completely  dominated  by  subsystem 
description  and  such  a tool  would  be  superfluous. 

The  notion  of  sharing  arises  in  the  SEF  proposal,  hut  the  authors  do  not  analyze  the  nature 
of  sharing.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  author  that  shared  information  is  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  making  feasible  a system  description,  especially  in  the  context  of  simultaneous 
multiple  versions  of  information  and  systems. 


2.2.17  Ad  Hoc 

Many  of  the  specific  goals  of  the  work  presented  here  have  been  achieved  in  particular 
cases  by  the  use  of  ad  hoc  techniques.  In  fact,  some  of  the  motivation  for  this  research  has 
come  from  observing  efforts  of  various  clever  technicians  meet  their  needs  with  the  tools 
available  to  them  [Erma77,  Rein77} 

The  following  generalities  are  extracted  from  those  observations: 

- The  methods  that  have  resulted  from  those  efforts  have  sometimes  achieved 
fairly  mundane  goals  with  incommesurate  amounts  of  ingenuity  and  computation. 

The  success  of  the  effort  is  likely  to  be  appreciated  less  for  its  ostensible 
function  than  for  the  achievement  of  the  function  given  the  available  facilities.  A 
prototypical  example  is  the  introduction  of  type  checking  on  parameters  into  a 
language  that  does  not  support  such  checking  across  compilation  units,  by  using 
the  compiler's  macros  facility  to  redefine  procedure  declaration  syntax. 

- Another  characteristic  of  many  of  the  ad  hoc  techniques  is  that  their 
representation  is  convoluted,  obtuse,  fragile,  and  often  not  documented.  These 
attributes  derive  not  from  the  laziness  of  the  programmer  but  from  the 
awkwardness  of  the  facilities. 

- Application  of  similar  techniques  to  new  problems  is  difficult  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
uniform  framework  for  representing  the  application  of  the  techniques.  A 
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programmer,  attempting  to  decipher  a piece  of  program  or  system  text,  must 
independently  Know  the  construction  processes  which  will  apply  to  it. 

- Since  the  ad  hoc  facilities  are  embedded  in  other  processes  (e.g.  macros 
processed  during  compilation),  they  are  not  easily  separated  from  those  other 
processes  and  are  therefore  hard  to  design  and  maintain.  Without  well 
established  vocabularies  of  abstractions  and  transformations  in  the  domain  of 
system  construction,  the  programmer  promulgates  those  confusions. 
Considerable  confusion  attends  the  distinction  between  objects  of  the  following 
pairs  of  types:  files  and  directories,  program  text  segments  and  facility  or 
resource  names,  procedures  and  procedure  names,  "external"  names  and  macro 
names,  text  editing  commands  and  compilation  instructions. 

As  mentioned  in  section  1.5,  theory  derives  from  practice.  The  greatest  contribution  to  this 
work  has  been  the  (occasionally  introspective)  observation  of  programmers  struggling  to 
understand  their  activities  and  to  implement  tools  that  capture,  within  specific  contexts,  those 
intuitions.  This  thesis  is  primarily  a generalization  of  the  work  of  those  people. 
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3.1  The  Nature  of  a Software  System 

While  there  is  much  intuitive  understanding  about  the  nature  of  software  systems  and 
families  of  those  systems,  this  chapter  attempts  to  make  explicit  the  model  of  software  used 
in  this  thesis.  It  definitely  does  not  include  all  software  systems  that  currently  exist,  and  may 
exclude  a large  class  of  useful  software  systems.  However,  it  does  accurately  reflect  the 
model  of  software  that  predominates  in  the  "production"  style  of  programming  that 
characterizes  almost  all  commercial,  military,  and  computer  vendor  systems. 


3.1.1  Construction  from  Components 

One  crucial  characteristic  of  software  systems  is  that  they  are  constructed  from  original 
descriptive  components,  such  as  program  segments.  In  other  words,  the  systems  can  always 
be  reconstructed  from  its  source.  These  components  are  usually  contained  in  files  in  the 
operating  system  environments,  processed  by  compilers  and  other  processors,  producing  the 
actual  software  system.  The  notation  of  the  system  components  is  usually  completely 
independent  from  that  of  the  resulting  system  (except  possibly  for  debugging  information  that 
retains  some  of  the  original  notation).  The  interface  to  the  resulting  system  is  supplied  by 
that  system,  not  some  universal  software.  The  executable  portions  of  these  systems  are 
programs  that  run  either  directly  on  computer  hardware  (with  or  without  assistance  from  an 
operating  system)  or  are  interpreted  as  if  they  were  running  on  a special  computer 
customized  for  the  particular  language. 

Non-executable  portions  of  systems  are  constructed  in  analogous  ways,  and  while  the 
resultant  objects  do  not  execute,  they  are  stored  in  files,  printed  on  paper,  written  onto  a 
magnetic  tape,  transmitted  across  a communication  link,  or  disposed  of  in  some  other 
(presumably  useful)  manner.  For  the  duration  of  these  sections,  we  will  discuss  systems  as 
though  they  were  comprised  only  of  executable  programs,  although  the  reader  is  encouraged 
to  remember  that  this  is  only  to  keep  the  prose  from  becoming  ponderous  with  parallel 
alternatives. 


3. 1.1.1  The  Nature  of  System  Components.  In  conventional  svstem  construction  environments, 
the  components  of  a system  are  "source"  files  encoded  in  a particular  programming  language 
(or  group  of  languages).  There  are  usually  two  groups  of  source  files:  primary  input  to  the 
compiler  and  secondary  files  that  are  included  during  compiler  execution.  Primary  input  files 
generally  produce  actual  object  code  for  a main  program  or  group  of  procedures,  or  the 
definition  of  variables  and  constants.  Secondary  files  define  facilities;  in  some  cases  these 
are  necessarily  macro  definitions,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  macros  (or  similar  definitional 
material)  by  convention.  In  some  cases,  the  programmer  specifies  secondary  files  directly, 
while  in  others  the  compiler  maps  names  to  files. 

The  same  view  holds  in  state-of-the-art  system  construction  environments,  both  real  and 
hypothetical,  although  the  secondary  files  have  been  replaced  by  a more  rigorous  definition 
facility  that  provides  encapsulation  of  information.  By  exploiting  the  additional  structure  of 
the  secondary  files,  the  compiler  and  supporting  programs  can  match  specifications  between 
module  and  user  [Gesc77,  Wulf76],  permit  multiple  implementations  of  facilities 
[Gesc77,  Lisk76],  and  preprocess  auxiliary  files  [Wulf76,  Gesc77,  Lisk76}. 

The  view  of  system  component  that  is  taken  in  this  work  is  more  general  than  either  of  the 
above.  A system  component  is  a file  that  contains  some  unit  (or  collection  of  units)  of 
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information  about  the  system.  This  information  will  probably  be  encoded  in  some  way,  but 
quite  often  not  in  a programming  language,  since  that  is  an  overly  constrained  and  often 
unnatural  representation  of  the  information.  For  example,  suppose  the  information  contained 
in  a system  component  is  the  definition  of  the  finite  state  machine  that  characterizes  the 
operation  of  some  object  in  the  domain  of  the  program  (e.g.  identifiers  in  a language, 
illumination  patterns  of  a traffic  light,  operation  of  an  elevator).  There  are  several  standard 
representations  for  finite  state  machines,  none  of  which  is  acceptable  input  to  a programming 
language  compiler.  The  conversion  from  one  of  those  representations,  such  as  an  adjacency 
matrix,  into  a programming  language  might  be  a straightforward  tasK,  but  clearly  combines 
two  pieces  of  information,  namely,  the  particular  finite  state  machine  and  its  implementation  in 
a particular  language.* 

There  are  many  ramifications  to  generalizing  the  notion  of  system  component.  The 
"source"  of  a system  is  no  longer  presumed  to  be  directly  processable  by  a compiler;  in  fact, 
the  compiler  input  files  might  well  be  generated  by  programs  whose  function  is  to  combine 
various  pieces  of  information  into  a syntactically  valid  program.  The  auxiliary  files  that 
contain  definitional  information  are  also  encoded  in  ways  natural  to  the  information  contained 
within  them  rather  than  in  ways  convenient  to  a compiler.  A great  deal  of  information  in  a 
system  is  concerned  with  the  translation  of  information  from  one  form  to  another. 


3.1 .1 .2  Components  vs  Construction  Information.  As  indicated  by  the  preceding  paragraph, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  information  in  conventional  systems.  First,  there  are  the  components 
that  contain  algorithmic  and  data  information.  Second,  there  are  the  instructions  by  which 
these  items  are  manipulated  into  a runnable  (readable,  distributable)  system.  The  former  are 
almost  always  encoded  in  files;  the  latter  are  seldom  encoded,  but  are  stored  instead  in  the 
heads  of  the  implementors  or  written  on  paper  as  instructions  for  human  beings  to  execute. 

Implementors  increasingly  record  construction  information  in  command  files  or  command 
procedures  that  can  be  directly  utilized  by  the  operating  system  command  language  or  the 
individual  processors  that  perform  the  construction  tasks.  Rudimentary,  however,  is  a mild 
word  to  apply  to  these  facilities  in  the  context  of  the  information  that  they  repute  to 
represent.  We  can  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  effort  that  has  been  applied  to  the 
construction  problems  relative  to  the  algorithmic  problems  of  a system  by  contrasting  the 
syntax,  flexibility  and  appropriateness  of  even  crude  programming  languages  with  that  of  the 
control  languages  for  operating  systems,  linkage  editors,  text  manipulations  programs, 
compilers  and  other  tools. 

If  encoding  of  system  construction  information  is  rare,  however,  encoding  of  design 
information  is  virtually  non-existent.  Design  documents  are  almost  always  intended  for  human 
processing  exclusively  and  the  enforcement  of  design  decisions  is  a tedious  part  of  a project 
manager's  job.  There  are  a number  of  proposals  for  making  system  design  descriptions  more 
rigorous  (for  example,  see  [Ross77,  Teic77]),  but  these  are  primarily  intended  for  improved 
human-to-human  communication. 

Finally,  given  the  rarity  of  machine  processable  representations  of  design  and  construction 
information  separately,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  there  are  no  systems  that  provide 
for  the  integrated  representation  of  design  and  construction  information.  In  this  work,  we 
attempt  to  unify  all  three  kinds  of  information  within  a single  framework,  so  that  design 
decisions  can  be  exploited  during  the  automated  construction  of  systems  built  from 


*Othar  caaoa  ara  not  ao  aimpla  Conaidar  tha  amount  of  offort  that  hai  boon  davotad  to  convartinf  daemon  tabloa 
into  COBOL  proframa  or  mactuna  coda,  or  8NF  frammara  to  paraara. 
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components  that  contain  domain-specific  information. 


3.1.2  Manifestations  of  a System 

In  ordinary  conversation  about  software  systems,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the 
manifestation  of  a system  is  a collection  of  executable  programs  and  possibly  some  auxiliary 
data  that  is  shared  by  some  of  the  programs.  In  reality,  however,  the  system  takes  many 
forms  that  have  widely  varying  construction  mechanisms.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  concepts 
presented  in  this  thesis,  while  derived  from  experience  with  software  systems,  may  be 
applied  to  other  objects  constructed  with  similar  processes,  e.g.  a complex  document. 

A system  takes  a very  different  form  when  it  is  distributed  for  installation  at  other 
computing  sites.  Depending  on  management  policies  and  technical  necessity,  some  collection 
of  source  objects,  partially  processed  objects,  documents,  system  construction  procedures, 
instructions  and  test  procedures  will  be  packaged  on  a magnetic  tape  (for  example).  The  tape 
certainly  contains  the  information  of  the  executable  version,  for  it  is  intended  that  the 
executable  version  be  created  from  it,  but  the  process  of  packaging  is  different  from  that  of 
linkage  editing. 

The  information  of  a system  takes  yet  another  form  in  the  documents  for  a system.  Some 
of  the  information  of  a command  language,  for  example,  is  reproduced  in  the  user's  manual  for 
the  system.  The  module  designs,  module  interconnections,  and  various  aspects  of  the 
components  of  the  system  are  reproduced  in  the  program  logic  manual.  The  operator’s  guide 
contains  yet  another  collection  of  information.  With  current  technology,  documents  are 
prepared  by  procedures  very  similar  to  software  systems,  and  therefore  we  can  clearly 
include  documents  in  our  scope. 

In  conventional  environments,  of  course,  the  distribution  and  documentation  of  systems 
occur  as  activities  independent  of  the  software  construction  process.  Where  great  expertise 
is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  programs,  the  task  of  constructing  the  manuals  is  left  to 
the  people  who  can  write  but  who  may  not  know  much  about  using  the  computer  as  a tool  at 
all,  much  less  exploiting  the  representation  of  the  system  components  in  the  manuals.  The 
distribution  problem  is  generally  handled  ad  hoc,  with  the  massive  exception  of  the  SYSGEN 
[IBM72]  and  derivative  mechanisms. 


3.1.3  lnformation  Sharing 

As  alluded  to  above,  the  construction  of  a system  will  involve  the  manipulation  of 
information  into  forms  suitable  for  compilation,  document  preparation,  or  whatever  the 
immediate  goal  dictates.  It  could  be  the  case  that  each  piece  of  information  was  used  in  a 
particular  manner  in  the  system,  such  that  we  could  consider  the  information  units  to  have 
associated  with  them  single  transformations  that  were  performed  during  the  integration  of 
the  system.  However,  it  turns  out  that  information  is  often  used  in  more  than  one  way  even 
in  a single  version  of  the  system.  For  example,  consider  the  information  that  associates  with 
an  aircraft  type  its  seating  arrangement.  In  one  context,  these  arrangements  may  be  bound 
to  identifiers  such  as  "SeatingBoeing727"  as  compile-time  constants.  In  another  context,  the 
two  values  might  be  placed  in  separate  fields  of  a record.  In  a third,  aircraft  types  might  be 
listed  by  total  seating  capacity. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  maintaining  a system  is  ensuring  that  the  various  forms  of 
the  same  information  in  a system  remain  consistent.  Usually  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
programmer  to  systematically  modify  the  various  representations  individually.  In  cases  where 
the  information  is  clearly  contained  in  a single  location,  this  task  can  be  manageable,  but  even 
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then  the  programmer  is  charged  with  ensuring  that  this  is  the  only  place  the  information  is 
defined. 


3.2  The  Nature  of  a Family  of  Software  Systems 

A family  of  software  systems  is  a collection  of  systems  that  share  design  or  implementation 
information.  Families  of  systems  evolve  naturally.  Although  they  are  almost  never  planned, 
they  arise  from  common  situations.  For  example,  the  development  version  of  a system 
coexists  with  the  public  version.  Although  the  development  version  could  be  isolated  from 
the  public  version,  users  often  demand  correction  of  errors  and  even  additions  of  small 
features  in  the  public  version  before  the  development  version  is  ready  for  release.  Hence, 
the  two  systems  actually  coexist  in  source  form  as  well  executable  form.  Maintaining 
consistency  between  these  versions  is  difficult;  customers  of  one  large  computer  vendor 
complain  that  a bug  found  in  release  h (and  for  that  a temporary  fix  is  perhaps  widely 
distributed)  is  fixed  in  release  h+1  but  reappears  in  release  h+2  due  to  interleaved 
development  phases. 

System  families  evolve  due  to  the  parallel  development  of  features  by  independent 
programmers,  changes  to  perform  measurements  on  the  system,  demands  made  by  customers, 
and  changes  in  the  hardware  or  operating  system.  The  designers  of  the  implementation, 
however,  tend  to  imagine  the  existence  of  only  the  "current"  system  and  seldom  make 
provisions  for  the  multiplicity  that  actually  occurs. 


3.2.1  Dimensions  of  Variability 

How  are  members  of  a system  family  related?  The  concept  of  system  family  is  a very 
general  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a particular  example  of  a technique  could  be 
misinterpreted  to  cover  the  entire  notion.  This  has  occurred  often  in  the  history  of 
programming  methodology:  goto-less  programming  for  structured  programming,  abstract  data 
types  for  modules,  synchronization  primitives  for  the  synchronization  problem. 

Replaceable  subsystems  are  a significant  and  important  technique  for  accomplishing  system 
families  for  some  types  of  variability.  The  replacement  of  one  object  module  with  another 
during  linkage  editing  is  a technique  as  old,  relative  to  system  construction  history,  as  the 
closed  subroutine  in  programming  history.  But  providing  replaceable  subsystems,  as  has 
been  quite  flexibly  and  successfully  done  in  [Gesc77,  Lisk74a]  does  not  result  in  the  richness 
of  system  family  desired  here.  In  order  to  more  fully  condition  the  intuitions  of  the  reader, 
there  follows  a partial  list  of  dimensions  along  which  two  versions  of  a system  might  vary 
(possibly  simultaneously).  These  dimensions  are  not  completely  independent,  and 
considerable  overlap  exists  among  them. 

- Implementation  Language.  Two  versions  of  a system  might  be  implemented  in 
different  programming  languages.  Consider  a random  number  generator  that  has 
been  programmed  in  Fortran,  Pascal,  PL/I,  Snobol4,  APL,  Algol,  Cobol  and  several 
other  languages. 

- Underlying  (Virtual)  Machine.  Some  systems  are  capable  of  exhibiting  similar 
behavior  on  several  computing  systems.  These  systems  might  contain  different 
computer  hardware,  operating  systems,  or  versions  of  the  operating  system. 

The  Snobol4  family  of  systems  [Gris72]  is  a family  of  this  form,  as  is  the  Pascal 
compiler  [Wirt71J.  This  issue  is  generally  given  the  stature  of  a separate 
problem  called  portability. 
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- Tailoring.  When  systems  are  sold  to  customers,  they  must  be  tailored  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  and  whims  of  the  customer.  Furthermore,  these  custom 
modifications  must  be  maintained  or  enhanced  through  later  releases  of  the 
system.  Since  customers  seldom  consider  the  conflicting  needs  of  other 
customers,  this  form  of  system  fragmentation  is  hard  to  control  and  often  results 
in  significant  compromises  with  the  design. 

- Instrumentation  and  Debugging.  If  the  behavior  of  a system  is  sufficiently  complex 
or  expensive,  an  effort  may  be  undertaken  to  analyze  the  performance  of  the 
system.  In  some  cases,  program  modifications  are  necessary  to  provide  the  data 
in  a convenient  form.  These  modifications  must  extend  through  the  various 
sequential  versions  of  the  system  but  not  exist  in  the  production  versions.  A 
similar  problem  arises  if  additional  program  text  must  be  added  to  provide 
debugging  information,  or  if  compilation  and  linking  options  must  be  specified  to 
enable  the  built-in  debugging  functions  of  the  language  and/or  operating  system. 
These  are,  of  course,  independent  of  the  instrumentation  modifications  and  may 
need  to  coexist  with  them  as  well. 

- Flexible  Specifications.  Overlapping  or  conflicting  application  environments  for  a 
system  foster  versions  of  the  system  with  different  specifications.  The  Sysgen 
[IBM72]  associated  with  some  operating  systems  allows  the  customer  to  modify 
the  specifications  by  taking  subsets  of  functionality,  providing  values  for  various 
system  parameters,  or  naming  alternative  mechanisms  for  some  system 
capabilities.  A sysgen  is  more  restrictive  than  tailoring  since  the  options  are 
specified  from  a menu  of  alternatives  or  attached  to  'hooks”  at  special  points  in 
the  system. 

- Parallel  Implementations.  Several  implementations  may  coexist  that  meet  a single 
set  of  specifications.  Such  implementations  are  often  called  "replaceable”  or 
"repluggable"  versions. 

- Configuration.  Even  the  same  actual  programs  can  be  organized  in  different  ways 
to  provide  different  behaviors.  For  example,  the  distribution  of  data  among  the 
levels  of  the  storage  hierarchy  could  accommodate  the  system  to  various  loads, 
constraints,  or  desired  responsivenesses.  Concurrent  processes  might  be  linked 
via  shared  storage,  message  queues,  coroutine  discipline,  or  a network.  The 
functionality  of  the  system  does  not  change,  but  the  methods  for  organizing  the 
system  are  potentially  quite  different. 

- Substructure.  A simple  version  of  a system  might  be  appropriately  implemented 
as  a monolithic  expanse  of  source  program  text.  Without  requiring  any  complex 
facilities,  it  may  find  the  built-in  resources  of  the  programming  language 
adequate  for  its  task.  The  same  problem  with  a larger  scope  might  reasonably 
be  subdivided,  making  use  of  library  facilities  such  as  symbol  tables,  file 
directories,  indexed  file  organization,  common  command  parsers  and  so  on. 

- Experimental  Systems.  Within  a development  or  maintenance  group,  individuals 
might  experiment  with  different  portions  of  the  system.  Each  of  the  different 
versions  will  be  based  on  the  "current”  version  of  the  system  with  a particular 
portion  replaced  by  the  new,  improved  information.  Maintainers  who  are  testing 
error  repairs  produce  similar  small  deviation  systems.  These  systems  are 
characterized  by  their  evanescense  and,  for  some  of  them,  their  eventual 
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integration  into  other  versions  of  the  system. 

- Sequential  Releases.  The  most  familiar  family  relationship  among  systems  is 
succession.  Every  commercial  system  evolves  through  a sequence  of  "released" 
versions,  possibly  with  intermediate  update  levels.  This  is  the  only  dimension 
along  which  there  is  necessarily  an  ordering  to  the  versions;  for  this  reason  it  is 
particularly  tempting  to  progress  from  one  version  to  the  next  in  a manner  that 
destroys  the  previous  versions,  or  makes  them  difficult  to  maintain.  However, 
many  pressures  have  developed  in  the  field  to  make  the  simultaneous 
maintenance  of  several  successive  versions  necessary.  First,  new  releases  are 
occasionally  unstable  and  customers  are  unwilling  to  use  them  until  they  are 
seasoned.  Second,  many  users  modify  their  systems  to  accommodate  their 
particular  needs,  and  will  only  upgrade  those  modifications  when  a truly  valuable 
new  facility  has  been  added  or  reliability  has  been  significantly  improved.  Third, 
various  systems  in  the  installation  may  rely  on  idiosyncrasies  of  the  early 
version  that  were  deleted  in  later  releases.  Since  users  insist  on  error  repairs 
and  minor  enhancements  to  "old"  releases,  systems  must  be  actively  maintained 
in  several  successive  versions  simultaneously. 

- Shared  Subsystem.  Two  systems  can  be  related  only  because  they  share  a 
subsystem. 

Even  though  the  dimensions  along  which  versions  vary  may  be  reasonably  independent,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  implementations  are  independent.  Therefore,  the  existence  of  three 
versions  that  vary  along  two  dimensions  does  not  imply  that  the  "missing"  fourth  version 
could  be  implemented. 


3.2.2  Documentation  of  Families  of  Systems 

The  documents  for  a single  system  also  form  a family.  Consider  a timesharing  system  with 
a quick  reference  card,  a reference  manual,  an  users’  primer,  a system  maintenance  manual, 
and  a console  operator’s  manual.  The  development  and  production  of  this  family  of 
documents  is  similar  to  the  development  and  production  of  systems  with  parallel 
manifestations. 

Generally  the  documents  for  a system  exist  in  a single  version,  with  the  exception  of 
successive  documents  for  successive  versions  of  the  system.  With  the  increasing  plasticity  of 
documents,  it  is  possible  to  create  a family  of  documents  to  reflect  the  family  of  systems. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  there  are  several  subsets  of  the  command  language  for  an 
operating  system.  The  reference  card  for  a user  could  be  tailored  to  reflect  the  command 
language  actually  implemented  at  his  site. 


3.3  Information  Sharing 


3.3.1  Explicit  versus  Implicit  Sharing 

Some  information  in  a system  is  shared  implicitly  among  the  components  or  versions  of  that 
system,  i.e.  by  duplication,  assumption,  coercion  or  coincidence.  Some  information  is  explicitly 
shared;  a tape  record  format  encoded  in  Cobol  and  placed  in  a library  is  explicitly  shared  by 
the  library  pointer  in  the  text  of  each  user  program.  It  is  impossible  to  explicitly  share  all 
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information  both  because  there  is  so  much  shared  information  in  any  system  but  ais>o  because 
each  occurrence  of  explicit  sharing  is  accomplished  by  an  implicitly  shared  mechanism. 

One  of  the  difficult  tasks  of  a designer  is  to  determine  what  information  to  share  explicitly 
and  what  to  share  implicitly.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  word  size  of  the  target  computer 
is  used  in  various  places  in  the  system.  Should  this  value  be  tagged  with  an  identifier,  placed 
in  a common  file,  and  explicitly  shared  by  each  component  of  the  system  that  makes  use  of  it? 
If  the  program  is  a general  purpose  program  that  can  operate  on  many  different  machines, 
this  might  be  quite  appropriate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  an  operating  system  for  a PDP-11, 
it  is  quite  likely  to  be  a nuisance  that  clutters  up  otherwise  clear  programs  or,  worse,  an 
illusion  that  misleads  the  reader  of  a program  into  thinking  that  the  program  is  independent 
of  the  word  size. 

This  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  reason  one  wishes  to  control  the  use  of  shared 
information  is  that  it  may  change  or  be  redefined.  Any  information  that  cannot  change  is 
non-information  (its  information-theoretic  content  is  no  bits).  The  information  for  which 
explicit  sharing  is  justified  is  that  information  that  is  likely  to  exist  in  more  than  one  version, 
either  simultaneously  or  successively. 

The  boundary  between  these  two  classes  of  information  is  occasionally  fuzzy.  Due  to  the 
difficulty  of  representing  the  information,  or  lack  of  rigor  in  utilizing  It,  explicitly  shared 
information  might  also  be  implicitly  shared.  In  addition,  some  intormation  may  be  in  the 
process  of  crossing  the  boundary;  perhaps  it  has  been  implicitly  shared  but  the  process  of 
collecting  it  together  into  a unit  is  not  complete.  Part  of  the  process  of  redesign  is  moving 
pieces  of  information  from  one  side  of  the  boundary  to  another. 

Information  thought  to  be  contained  within  a system  sometimes  becomes  generalized  or 
dispersed.  For  example,  suppose  a program  initially  stores  some  data  in  a format  known  only 
to  itself.  At  some  time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  observe  the  operation  of  this  program  with 
an  external  monitor.  The  knowledge  of  how  the  data  is  stored  may  need  to  be  made  available 
to  the  monitor  in  order  that  it  be  able  to  measure  the  most  relevant  information.  Similarly, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  a parallel  version  of  a system,  almost  all  of  the 
system  information  suddenly  becomes  shared  between  the  two  versions. 

Such  reorganization  of  information  also  results  from  the  fact  that  systems  with  any  large 
degree  of  novelty  cannot  be  well  designed  before  they  are  implemented.  A designer  may 
manipulate  a set  of  ideas  for  several  years  before  formulating  the  correct  organization  of 
those  ideas.  Obviously,  the  system  will  have  been  developed  using  the  inferior  design 
principles  but  should,  if  possible,  be  reorganized  along  the  improved  lines. 


3.3.2  Common  Representation 

In  order  for  information  to  be  shared,  it  must  be  represented  in  a manner  that  is 
intelligible  to  all  users  of  the  information.  One  of  the  most  important  users  of  the  information 
is  the  individual  who  is  responsible  for  understanding  and  specifying  that  information.  It 
would  be  nice  if  the  information  was  intelligible  to  that  user  as  well. 

Programming  languages  are  not  always  the  most  natural  means  for  representing 
information.  As  those  who  have  tried  to  do  simple  operations  on  program  text  can  attest, 
even  simple  programming  languages  have  grammars  so  complex  that  full  lexical  analysis  and 
usually  some  syntactic  analysis  is  necessary  to  perform  such  simple  tasks  as  identifying 
procedure  definitions,  re-indenting  or  cross-referencing.  (The  presence  of  arbitrary  macros 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  significant  action  without  complete  text  processing  and  parsing.) 
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3.3.2  Common  Representation 


Construction  of  program  text,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  straightforward. 

In  conclusion,  shared  information  is  best  stored  in  a format  that  is  natural  for  the  human  to 
interpret  and  modify,  and  that  is  easily  processed  to  produce  the  specifically  formatted 
representations  necessary  for  specific  purposes.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  those 
transformations  will  be  common  across  many  applications;  examples  are  the  construction  of 
records,  case  statements,  arrays,  parsers,  tables,  lists,  and  expressions.  Other 
transformations  will  be  for  special  purposes. 


4 Software  Family  Description  Concepts 
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4.  Software  Family  Description  Concepts 


4.1  Overview  of  Software  Family  Description  Concepts 


We  will  develop  in  this  chapter  a three-level  software  description  notation  that  will  bridge 
the  gap  between  software  design  and  software  construction.  The  highest,  most  abstract, 
level  of  the  notation  defines  the  interconnections  between  subsystems  or  modules  (there  is 
no  distinction).  The  intermediate  level  describes  instantiations  of  system  versions  conforming 
to  those  interconnection  structures.  And  the  lowest,  most  concrete,  level  describes  actual 
system  construction  operations  built  on  a reasonable  file  and  directory  system. 

We  will  propose  a simple  language  with  which  we  can  describe  many  software  families. 
However,  we  will  not  attempt  to  obtain  a complete  or  even  wholly  consistent  language  with 
an  elegant  syntax  and  formal  semantic  specification;  to  attempt  such  a task  without 
substantial  experience  in  the  use  of  these  system  description  concepts  is  premature. 

Subsystem  Interconnection.  The  abstract  portion  of  the  notation  corresponds  to  the 
subsystem  interconnections  languages  proposed  by  DeRemer[DeRe76],  Thomas[Thom76]  and 
Tichy[Tich77].  Each  subsystem  provides  a set  of  resources  to  other  subsystems  and  requires  a 
set  of  resources;  in  addition,  is  may  be  decomposed  into  constituent  subsystems.  Each 
subsystem  obtains  some  of  its  required  resources  from  the  subsystems  that  constitute  it 
(downward  reference),  others  from  external  subsystems  (horizontal  reference)  and  the 
remainder  from  the  subsystems  of  which  it  is  a contituent  (upward  reference).  Figure  4-1 
shows  a simple  subsystem  (PLOT)  that  provides  a plotting  facility  using  the  trigonometric 
functions  required  horizontally  from  another  subsystem  (TRIG). 


subsystem  PLOT  provides  PlotRoutines 
requires  TrigFcns  external  TRIG 
realization  . . . end  PLOT 

Figure  4-1:  PLOT— A Simple  Subsystem 

Although  the  division  of  subsystems  leads  naturally  to  tree  or  acyclic  graph  structures,  it  is 
possible  to  interconnect  subsystems  in  arbitrary  directed  graphs.  We  presume  that  the 
system  designer  determines  what  subsystem  relationships  are  reasonable  and  we  do  not  in 
any  way  restrict  the  designer.  As  noted  in  section  7.1.2.3,  cyclic  use  of  subsystems  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  either  confusion  or  recursion. 

Subsystem  Versions.  An  actual,  tangible,  readable,  runnable  or  demonstrable  software 
system  is  an  "instantiation"  of  some  subsystem  interconnection  graph.  We  use  the  word 
version  to  denote  such  an  instantiation,  so  two  systems  sharing  an  interconnection  structure 
are  defined  to  be  versions  of  that  subsystem.  Because  subsystems  use  resources  from  other 
subsystems,  a specific  version  of  one  subsystem  uses  specific  versions  of  those  other 
subsystems.  The  instantiation  level  is  the  crux  of  the  flexibility  of  this  representation  of 
software  families  rests;  we  shall  devote  considerable  space  to  showing  that  it  is  adequate  for 
describing  many  software  system  families.  Figure  4-2  shows  the  previous  example  extended 
with  a collection  of  versions.  In  this  case,  there  is  a version  for  each  language  in  which  the 
set  of  subroutines  is  implemented. 

Subsystem  Construction.  The  concrete  level  shows  how  the  interconnection  graphs  and  their 
associated  versions  are  implemented  using  the  underlying  file  system  and  the  programs  that 
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4.1  Overview  of  Software  Family  Description  Concepts 


subsystem  PLOT  provides  PlotRoutines  requires  TrigFcru  external  TRIG 
realization 

version  Fortran  . . . end  F ortran 
version  Algol  . . . end  Algol 
version  Pascal  . . . end  Pascal 
end  PLOT 


Figure  4-2:  PLOT — A Simple  Version  Collection  Example 


actually  transform  collections  of  characters  into  systems.  Compilation,  editing,  linking  and 
other  construction  processes  are  introduced  as  operators  on  concrete  objects,  some  of  which 
are  source  files.  The  abstract  resources  defined  in  the  interconnection  level  are  here  reduced 
to  mundane  character  strings;  compilers  and  other  programs  integrate  these  character  strings, 
creating  the  "core  image,"  "document"  or  other  files  that  are  the  final  form  of  each  system. 
(Due  to  forward  referencing  problems,  this  level  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  section  4.3, 
while  section  4.4  will  discuss  system  instantiation.) 

A mechanism  ( acquire ) will  be  introduced  as  a part  of  the  construction  level  to  exploit  the 
flexibility  of  the  interconnection  and  version  descriptions.  When  a resource  is  needed  during 
a specific  construction  process,  the  acquire  function  retrieves  the  proper  string 
representation  of  that  resource  for  the  context  from  which  it  was  requested. 

In  Figure  4-3  we  have  extended  the  previous  example  to  include  the  construction 
information.  Suppose  that  the  plotting  programs  are  used  in  source  form  in  Algol,  Fortran 
and  Pascal  programs.  Let  us  assume  also  that  there  are  programs  that  translate  restricted 
Fortran  to  Algol  or  Pascal  (including  references  to  resources),  and  that  <Plot  Routine  Source> 
is  a file  containing  a Fortran  program.  FortranResolve  is  a program  that  inserts  resources 
into  Fortran  program  text.  The  file  <Plot  Routine  Source>  is  outlined  in  Figure  4-4.  The 
comment  line  beginning  with  "Ce"  is  an  instruction  to  FortranResolve  and  the  translation 
programs  to  acquire  the  TrigFcns  resource. 

subsystem  PLOT  provides  PlotRoutines  requires  TrigFcns  external  TRIG 
realization 

concrete  object  Original~i\\e(<Plot  Routine  Source >) 
version  Fortran  select  TRIG-Fortran.Source 

resources  F ortranResolve(Original)  end  F ortran 
version  Algol  select  TRIG~AlgoLSource 

resources  FortranToAlgoKOriginal)  end  Algol 
version  Pascal  select  TRIG-PascaLSource 

resources  FortranToPascaKOriginal)  end  Pascal 
end  PLOT 

Figure  4-3:  PLOT— A Simple  Concrete  Construction  Example 
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C 


C 


c 

Cl 

c 

c 


Plot  Rout  In*  Source  File  — Restricted  Fortran  with  Resource  Requirements 
Subroutine  Plotl(R,B,C) 

End 

Subroutine  Plot2(D,E,F) 

End 

flequ I re (Tr I qFcns ) 

End  ol  Plot  Routine  Source  File 


Figure  4-4:  PLOT — A Simple  Source  File  Example 


4.2  The  Interconnection  Level:  Subsystems 


The  subsystem  is  the  basic  building  block  of  the  description  notation.  In  this  section  we 
will  describe  the  structure  of  subsystems,  define  a syntax  for  defining  them,  and  show  how 
they  can  be  interconnected.  The  following  is  the  essence  of  the  concept  of  subsystem. 

A subsystem  provides  a set  of  resources  that  are  available  to  other  subsystems  and 
may  require  a set  of  resources  from  other  subsystems.  An  internal  subsystem  it  one 
that  is  nested  within  another  subsystem  and  provides  its  resources  only  to  that 
enclosing  subsystem. 

Resources  are  the  currency  of  exchange  among  subsystems.  They  define  how  the 
information  contained  in  a subsystem  may  be  used  outside  that  subsystem.  A simple  example 
of  a resource  is  the  interface  description  of  a abstract  data  type.  Resource  formats  can  be 
designed  to  incorporate  whatever  information  the  designer  deems  appropriate. 

As  an  example  of  a pair  of  interconnected  subsystems,  consider  a subsystem  that  provides 
a pre-order  tree  traversal  algorithm  in  the  programming  language  Yf pi.*  This  resource  might 
contain  such  operations  as  "traverse  tree  and  apply  function  F to  each  node"  and  “traverse 
tree  and  collect  balance  statistics"  encoded  in  a manner  that  is  independent  of  a particular 
implementation  of  trees.  Therefore,  this  subsystem  requires  a resource  that  defines  a tree 
representation;  that  resource  is  provided  by  a subsystem  that  encapsulates  trees. 

Subsystems  may  contain  other  subsystems.  The  enclosing  subsystem  defines  what  aspects 
of  the  internal  subsystems  are  provided  by  it  to  its  users  and  establishes  a common  resource 
pool  for  the  internal  subsystems. 

Each  subsystem  is  instantiated  as  a set  of  versions  (we  will  discuss  these  in  detail  in 
section  4.4).  Therefore,  each  subsystem  may  represent  several  related  "systems"  as  seen  by 
users.  We  anticipate,  for  example,  that  there  will  be  one  STACK  subsystem  with  several 
versions  rather  than  several  subsystems  each  providing  a slightly  different  stack  resource. 


4.2.1  Specification  of  Subsystem  Interconnection 

The  first  part  of  a subsystem  description  defines  the  interconnection  structure;  the  second 


’Vfpl  is,  of  courts,  Your  Ftvorito  Procedural  liny  utyt,  tuck  tt  Alyol,  Pl/L  Soil,  tttsmblor  bnyutyt  or  Fortran. 
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4.2.1  Specification  of  Subsystem  Interconnection 


l 


part,  following  the  bracketing  keyword  realization,  contains  the  definitions  of  the  versions 
and  the  instructions  for  building  them.  This  section  addresses  only  the  interconnection 
portion,  for  which  the  syntax  is  given  in  Figure  4-5. 
subsystem 


subsystem  ^ -> 


name 


■H  connections 


realization 


connections 


Figure  4-5:  Subsystem  Interconnection  Syntax 

Each  subsystem  has  a name  and  three  (possibly  overlapping)  sets  of  resources.  The 
members  of  the  first  set  are  provided  by  this  subsystem  to  its  users.  Those  in  the  second 
set  are  required  by  this  subsystem  from  other  subsystems.  The  third  set  is  an  environment 
of  resources  available  to  all  internal  subsystems. 


Each  subsystem  A also  identifies  those  subsystems  that  provide  the  resources  that  A 
requires.  Either  those  subsystems  are  nested  within  A (if  they  represent  internal 
subsystems)  or  they  are  named  in  the  external  clause  of  A.  In  either  case,  the  origin  of  any 
one  resource  is  determined  by  the  overlap  of  the  resource  lists  associated  with  the 
juxtaposed  subsystems. 


4.2.1. 1 Subsystem  Interconnection  Examples.  For  a simple  example,  consider  a subsystem  that 
provides  sets  of  list  operations  but  requires  no  other  resources,  as  shown  in  Figure  4-6.  We 
will  refer  often  to  this  subsystem  in  later  examples. 

A more  complex  example  is  the  database  transaction  and  query  system  in  Figure  4-7  that 
has  been  divided  into  user  interface,  transaction  and  output  subsystems.  The  database 
subsystem  provides  a command  language  implementation  and  requires  the  resources 


3 


t 
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subsystem  LIST  provides  ListBasie,  ListSearch,  ListApply 
realization  . . . end  LIST 

Figure  4-6:  LIST— A Subsystem  that  Provides  Resources 
implemented  by  the  three  internal  subsystems. 

subsystem  08  provides  CommandLanguag e 

requires  LanguageDefinition,  Transaction,  Query,  Report 
subsystem  CL  provides  LanguageDefinition  realization  . . . end  CL 
subsystem  XA  provides  Transaction  realization  . . . end  XA 
subsystem  RP  provides  Report,  Query  realization  ...  end  8P 
realization  . . . end  08 

Figure  4-7:  DB— A subsystem  with  Internal  Subsystems 

The  interconnections  between  the  subsystems  in  the  previous  example  result  from  the 
nesting  of  XA,  CL  and  RP  within  08,  and  the  overlap  between  the  requires  list  of  DB  and  the 
provides  lists  of  each  of  the  nested  subsystems.  If  a subsystem  requires  a resource  that  is 
not  provided  by  one  of  its  own  internal  subsystems,  it  must  name  the  subsystem  in  Its 
external  clause.  For  example,  the  subsystem  in  Figure  4-8  uses  resources  provided  by  the 
independent  subsystem  LIST  given  above. 

subsystem  LISTUSER  requires  ListBasie,  ListApply  external  LIST 
realization  .-.  . end  LISTUSER 

Figure  4-8:  LISTUSER— A Subsystem  with  an  External  Clause 

If  a subsystem  S is  organized  so  that  all  its  internal  subsystems  should  share  resources 
common  to  the  entire  subsystem,  then  S may  define  a resource  environment.  Within  S,  a 
subsystem  that  requires  a resource  in  the  environment  of  S but  does  not  specify  whence  it’  is 
provided,  obtains  that  resource  from  S.  In  Figure  4-9,  the  list  processing  and  symbol  table 
resources  are  used  everywhere  within  the  subsystem  S.  The  list  processing  resources  come 
from  the  subsystem  defined  in  Figure  4-6  whereas  the  symbol  table  resource  comes  from 
another  internal  subsystem  of  S. 


subsystem  J provides  Useful l,  Useful2 

requires  ListBasie,  SymbolTable,  Otherl,  Other2 
environment  ListBasie,  SymbolTable  external  LIST 
subsystem  ST  provides  SymbolTable  realization  ...  end  ST 
subsystem  SI  provides  Otherl  requires  ListBasie,  SymbolTable 
realization  . . . end  SI 

subsystem  S2  provides  0ther2  requires  ListBasie,  SymbolTable 
realization  . . . end  S2 
realization  . . . end  5 

Figure  4-9:  S A Subsystem  that  Defines  a Resource  Environment 


I 
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4.2.1. 1  Subsystem  Interconnection  Examples 


In  review,  subsystems  provide  resources  (or  use  by  other  subsystems.  There  are  three 
basic  methods  for  interconnecting  subsystems  such  that  provided  resources  are  available 
where  required:  a)  a provider  can  be  nested  directly  within  a requirer,  b)  the  provider  can 
be  named  in  a external  clause  in  the  requirer,  and  c)  the  provider  can  be  named  by  a 
subsystem  that  encloses  the  requiring  subsystem.  In  other  words,  the  pool  of  resources 
available  to  a given  subsystem  are  those  provided  by  its  internal  subsystems,  those  provided 
by  the  subsystems  named  in  its  external  clause,  and  those  in  the  environment  clauses  of  all 
subsystems  that  enclose  it. 


4.2.2  The  Interpretation  of  Subsystem  Interconnection  Constructs 


4.2.2. 1  Subsystem  and  Resource  Names.  A subsystem  name  is  an  arbitrary  tag  that 
distinguishes  this  subsystem  from  all  others.  For  subsystems  that  are  not  nested  in  any 
other  subsystem,  the  names  must  be  distinct.  The  names  of  nested  subsystems  need  only  be 
distinct  within  the  subsystem  in  which  they  are  nested;  they  are  referenced  by  prefixing  the 
enclosing  subsystem  name. 

Resource  names  are  likewise  arbitrary  tags  that  must  be  distinct  only  if  a conflict  would 
otherwise  result.  For  instance,  subsystems  A and  B could  communicate  a resource  X as  could 
subsystems  C and  D.  The  two  X resources  are  independent. 


4. 2. 2.2  Resource  List  Overlap.  The  set  of  resources  provided  by  a subsystem  may  include 
resources  that  are  also  required  it;  in  fact,  resources  marked  with  an  asterisk  in.  the  provides 
list  are  automatically  appended  to  the  requires  list.  Resources  that  are  both  provided  and 
required  by  a subsystem  are  considered  to  be  the  same  resource  passed  transparently 
through  that  subsystem.  In  some  cases,  the  user  is  unaware  of  the  intermediary  while  in 
other  cases  the  user  can  exploit  it  to  gain  flexibility.  In  the  subsystem  of  Figure  4-10, 
resource  a is  provided  to  users  by  subsystem  A but  it  is  in  fact  provided  by  AAA 


subsystem  A provides  ax 

subsystem  AA  provides  ax 
subsystem  AAA  provides  a 
. . . end  AAA  . . . end  AA  . . . end  A 

Figure  4-10:  A,  AA,  AAA — Transparent  Resource  Transmission 

The  environment  list  must  be  a subset  of  the  requires  list.  This  restriction  simplifies  the 
definition  of  acquire  (see  section  4.4.4)  without  removing  any  capability;  a new  internal 
subsystem  can  always  be  inserted  to  provide  the  necessary  resources  to  the  environment. 


4.2.2.3  Subsystem  Nesting  and  Scope  of  Names.  Nesting  is  the  textual  indication  that  one 
subsystem  is  a part  of  another.  Scope  rules  for  internal  subsystems  are  analogous  to  scope 
rules  in  languages  with  type  definitions.  Suppose  that  subsystem  A’  is  textually  nested  within 
subsystem  A,  but  that  subsystem  X is  not,  as  shown  in  Figure  4-11. 


- resources  provided  by  A’  are  available  to  A. 
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4.2. 2.3  Subsystem  Nesting  and  Scope  of  Names 

Subsystem  A Subsystem  X 

Subsystem  A’ 


Figure  4-11:  Nested  Subsystems 

- resources  in  an  environment  defined  by  A are  available  to  A*  but  not  to  X. 

- resources  provided  by  A’  but  not  by  A are  not  available  to  X. 

- resources  provided  by  A’  and  both  required  and  provided  by  A ’pass  through" 
and  are  available  to  X. 

- If  X must  refer  to  A’,  it  uses  name  A.A\ 

The  external  clause  of  a subsystem  A contains  names  of  other  subsystems  in  the  block 
structured  environment  of  A.  Library  subsystems,  those  available  to  all  subsystems,  are 
assumed  to  be  defined  in  the  implicit  outer  block.  Subsystems  nested  within  other 
subsystems  must  be  referenced  with  a qualified  name. 


4.2.3  More  Subsystem  Examples 


4.2.3. 1 Symbol  Table.  Figure  4-12  shows  a symbol  table  subsystem  that  requires  resources 
HashFunction  and  ListBasic.  Both  those  resources  are  provided  by  subsystems  (HASH  and 
LIST)  which  are  in  the  library.  The  definition  of  LIST  was  given  in  Figure  4-6.  Because  ST 
names  HASH  and  LIST  in  its  external  clause,  and  the  resources  in  STs  requires  list  are  found 
in  the  provides  lists  of  HASH  and  LIST,  ST  is  able  to  use  resources  HashFunction  and 
ListBasic. 

subsystem  ST  provides  SymbolTable 

requires  HashF unction,  ListBasic  external  HASH,  UST 
realization  . . . end  ST 

subsystem  HASH  provides  HashFunction  realization  . . . end  HASH 

Figure  4-12:  ST— Symbol  Table  using  Library  Resources 
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A.2.3.2  Input  Section  of  a Theorem  Prover 


4.2.3.2  Input  Section  of  a Theorem  Prover.  The  system  shown  in  Figure  4-13,  transcribed 
from  DeRemer[DeRe76]  is  a theorem  proving  system  composed  of  three  subsystems  each  of 
which  is  also  subdivided.  The  input  section,  a second  level  subdivision,  is  expanded  in  full 
below;  the  other  sections  are  abbreviated.  Note  that  LanguageExtensions  is  a resource  that 
is  provided  by  the  LE  subsystem,  defined  in  an  environment  in  TPS,  and  therefore  available  to 
INPUT  which  is  nested  within  ACTIONS  which  is  nested  within  TPS. 


subsystem  TPS  provides  . . . 

requires  LanguageExtensions,  . . . environment  LanguageExtensions,  . . . 
subsystem  LE  provides  LanguageExtensions  . . . realization  . . . end  LE 
subsystem  CLAUSES  . . . realization  ...  end  CLAUSES 
subsystem  ACTIONS  provides  . . . requires  . . . 
subsystem  THM  . . . realization  . . . end  THM 
subsystem  OUTPUT  . . . realization  ...  end  OUTPUT 
subsystem  INPUT  provides  InputParser 

requires  Scanner,  Parser,  Postprocessor,  LanguageExtensions 
subsystem  PARSE  provides  Parser 

requires  Scanner,  LanguageExtensions 
external  SCAN 
realization  . . . end  PARSE 
subsystem  SCAN  provides  Scanner 
requires  LanguageExtensions 
realization  . . . end  SCAN 
subsystem  POST  provides  Postprocessor 
requires  LanguageExtensions 
realization  . . . end  POST 

realization  . . . end  INPUT 
realization  . . . end  ACTIONS 
realization  . . . end  TPS 

Figure  4-13:  TPS — Theorem  Prover  using  a Resource  Environment 


4.2.3.3  KWIC  Index  System.  The  example  in  Figure  4-14,  transcribed  from  Thomas[Thom76] 
who  obtained  it  from  Parnas[Parn72d],  represents  a KWIC  index  system  that  is  subdivided 
into  an  subsystems  for  input,  line  storage,  circular  shifting,  alphabetizing  and  output. 


A.2.3.3  KWIC  Index  System 
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subsystem  KWIC  provides  Ku/ic  requires  InputLine,  Alph,  Ith,  Out  put  Line 

subsystem  INPUT  provides  InputLine 

requires  Line,  I nputErrorHandler  external  LS,  IEH 
realization  . . . end  INPUT 

subsystem  LS  provides  Line 

requires  StorageErrorHandler  external  SEH 
realization  . . . end  LS 

subsystem  ALPH  provides  Alph,  Ith 

requires  CsSetup,  ShiftedLines  external  CS 
realization  . . . end  ALPH 

subsystem  CS  provides  CsSetup,  ShiftedLines 
requires  Line  external  LS 
realization  . . . end  CS 

subsystem  OUTPUT  provides  OutputLine 

requires  ShiftedLines,  Ith  external  Alph,  CS 
realization  . . . end  OUTPUT 

subsystem  IEH  provides  I nputErrorHandler  realization  . . . end  IEH 

subsystem  SEH  provides  StorageErrorHandler  realization  . . . end  SEH 

realization  . . . end  KWIC 

Figure  4-14:  KWIC— Resource  Us a^e  among  Internet  Subsystems 


4.3  The  Construction  Level:  Concrete  Objects 

A system  implementor  must  specify,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  processes  by  which  a system 
is  constructed.  In  this  section,  we  provide  a notation  for  specifying  common  varieties  of 
these  processes.  Figure  4-15  shows  the  syntax  for  construction  processes  and  the  following 
are  definitions  of  the  terms  employed  in  this  section. 

A concrete  object  is  a generalized  file.  Some  concrete  objects  are  in  fact  the 
source  files  of  a system.  Others  are  the  intermediate  objects  such  as  the  output  of  a 
compiler  or  macro  processor.  Still  others  are  the  final  system  objects  such  as 
executable  machine  code  or  a formatted  document. 

A file  is  a member  of  the  file  system  on  which  interpreters  of  this  notation  operate. 

We  use  them  only  as  repositories  for  source  programs  and  data  portions  of  other 
concrete  objects. 

A processor  is  any  program  that  produces  a concrete  object.  Usually  it  has  at  least 
one  parameter  that  is  also  a concrete  object.  Common  processors  include  compilers, 
assemblers,  cross  reference  generators,  linkage  editors,  document  formatters,  sort 
programs,  printing  programs,  macro  expanders  and  text  processors. 

A rule  shows  how  a concrete  object  is  constructed.  Rules  are  functional  in  form 
and  may  be  nested.  Special  rules  are  used  to  coerce  resources  and  files  into  concrete 
objects. 
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A given  concrete  object  may  be  the  result  of  several  construction  processes,  and  therefore 
is  a maximal  element  in  a lattice  of  concrete  objects.  The  minimal  elements  of  this  lattice  are 
called  source  files. 

As  we  will  see  in  section  4.4,  concrete  objects  will  belong  to  (versions  of)  subsystems. 
Although  the  construction  lattice  of  a given  concrete  object  can  include  concrete  objects  from 
many  different  subsystems,  access  to  concrete  objects  is  carefully  controlled. 


r* 

spec-rule 

1 

object 

r-» 

conc-name 

“1 

— > 

u 

proc-rule 

_J 

rule 

_J 

spec-rule 


proc-rule 


A 

with 

string 

_l 

Figure  4-15:  Construction  Process  Syntax 


4.3.1  Rules  for  Primitive  Concrete  Objects 

The  parameter  to  the  file  operator  is  a file  name.  We  will  use  a name  within  "<>"  brackets 
to  represent  a full  directory  path  in  the  file  system  supported  by  the  operating  system;  this 
may  include  a multi-level  name,  a project  identifier,  a library  identifier,  and/or  an  account 
number.  It  is  important  here  only  that  it  uniquely  specify  a single  file.  For  very  short  files, 
we  will  occasionally  write  in  quotation  marks  the  contents  of  the  file  in  place  of  the  file 
specification.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  name  of  a file  containing  the  given  character 
string. 


filef^Source  File  Name>) 
" just  a few  characters' ' 


The  acquire  operator  converts  a resource  from  another  subsystem  into  a concrete  object 


4.3.1  Rules  for  Primitive  Concrete  Objects 
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in  the  local  context.  Although  the  resource  is  a primitive  concrete  object  in  this  local  context, 
it  may  have  been  the  result  of  a complex  construction  process  in  its  own  subsystem. 


acquired/ sefulResource) 


4.3.2  Rules  for  Compound  Concrete  Objects 

New  concrete  objects  are  created  by  processing  others.  If  a program  is  written  in 
language  Vf pi,  the  Vfpl  compiler  would  produce  a new  concrete  object  from  the  file  containing 
the  program  source.  Some  processors  have  several  concrete  object  parameters. 

YfpL(fUe(<Program  Source*)) 

Vfpl(  "begin  print(  'done')  end  m) 

Merg*(1Um(<Original  Souree>),  1i\»(<Updates*)) 

These  rules  can  be  embedded  as  deeply  as  desired.  Suppose  there  are  preprocessors 
which  convert  management  specifications  to  decision  tables,  decisions  tables  to  branching 
networks,  branching  networks  to  block  structured  Fortran,  block  structured  Fortran  to  ANSI 
Fortran,  and  ANSI  Fortran  to  PL/I.  The  rule  for  processing  a management  specification  into  a 
runnable  program  would  be  as  follows: 


Link(Pll (Ansi T oPlt (BsfToAnsi(Bn T oBsf(Dt T oBn(Ms T oDt ff ilaC<Manag«  S pecs> ))))))) 

It  is  often  convenient  to  provide  additional  information  to  a processor  with  a set  of  strings. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  if  a program  is  included  in  the  debugging  version  of  a system,  the 
compiler  must  be  instructed  to  include  symbols  and  debugging  linkage.  The  ordinary  and 
debug  rules  follow. 

Yfpl(f\\e(<Program  Source  Text*)) 

Y fpl(U\m(<Program  Source  Text*))  with  "Debug* 


4.3.3  Deferred  Concrete  Objects 

Although  we  have  formulated  construction  as  a completely  explicit  sequence  of  functions, 
some  concrete  objects  participate  implicitly  in  construction  processes.  Separately  compiled 
subroutine  bodies  are  the  prototypical  example.  During  compilation  of  a program  that  uses  a 
collection  of  subroutines,  the  compiler  will  use  a resource  containing  external  procedure 
declarations.  The  use  of  that  resource  implies  that  later,  during  linkage  editing,  the  compiled 
code  bodies  of  the  procedures  will  be  needed.  The  deferred  operator  retrieves  all  objects 
that  have  been  implicitly  associated  with  its  parameter  object. 

In  the  context  discussed  in  the  next  section,  we  can  give  names  to  concrete  objects;  the 
following  represents  the  construction  of  a program  which  uses  a resource  that  has  deferred 
objects  associated  with  it: 


concrete  object  UserProgram-VFPLfliiefcUser  Program  Source*)) 
concrete  object  UserExecutabU”Link(UserProgram,deierred(UserProgram)) 


4.4  The  Instantiation  of  Systems:  Versions 

Real  systems  are  tangible  objects;  they  may  be  moved,  read,  executed,  or  in  some  way 
manipulated.  The  interconnection  structure  of  a subsyst  <m  does  not  show  this  corporeal 
aspect  of  real  systems,  while  a collection  of  concrete  objects,  in  isolation,  does  not  capture 
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rt  s ,he  8.*p  ,he  biu","n,s  *nd  »»  * ™>-  oi 

and  bits  reflaclino  th  ■ i ■?*  mus  bridge  the  chasm  between  information  relationships 

which  Ihey  ^orlT  “"'°nS  Wb  h,ue  ■b°0'  hOW  s0',wa™  th«  dbi«'* 

. .ob;;,r.t:;,;r„Vr',;‘7«"„r^,l^  ln,wm*,ion  p*rt™bi  ,a «» «-««■  <•«  «• 

s„b*;s;;rh“ ;; r'ri'*'10" o'.■  * • «~oP a tKh 

eon!™  I^h-  I J . . E,ch  v*"»"  »'  collections  of 

concrete  objects  that  are  its  physical  form. 

of  ,SyS,fm  ve.rsions  ,sha^  »^e  same  interconnection  structure,  we  prevent  duplication 

-nforma  .on,  clearly  portray  differences  between  versions,  and  centralize 

alteration00  olr  »• M W°  were  ins,ead  ,0  copy  system  descriptions  and  perform  small 
that  portion  d,flCa  '°n  °(  ^ *har#d  P°rti°n  W°U'd  necessi,a,e  modifications  to  each  copy  of 

t he^ exl s t ente ^of* T'h a »S ' ^ * ® co'*ec*'ons  of  concrete  objects  in  a version:  a)  objects  essential  to 
21?“  °f  ,ha*  V*rs,°"  oi  ,he  subsystem,  b)  objects  that  represent  resources,  and  c) 
objects  whose  use  is  assoc.ated  with  the  use  of  a resource  (deferred  objects)  For  example 

svstSIm6r  ThSUeSy  pr40vides  * cen1ral  error  message  and  diagnostic  f cility  for  a 

message  fllu  ” * VCrsi°"  °f  the  subsystem  is  the  file  cont,.r  -he  error 

message  texts,  the  resource  is  represented  by  a file  containing  exten  i -dure 

declarations;  and  the  actual  code  bodies  for  those  procedures  are  an  object  * use  is 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  resource.  J 


4.4.1  The  Specification  of  System  Versions 


JJ*  ins,an‘iations  °f  a subsystem  are  contained  in  the  second 

The  svn?L ^orSfheyr  T "0,a,,ontfo,lowin8  bracketing  keyword  realization  (see  Figure  4-5). 

*or  *be  realization  section  is  given  in  Figure  4-16.  The  primary  component  of  the 

a“ven*bv  Fieurl,C4  \7  r i'h  °*  ^1°^  °'  *he  SyS,emj  ,he  syntax  ,or  version  definitions  is 

,Each  vers,on  has  a name,  unique  within  the  subsystem,  and  a collection 

,h#  d,s,'n«u,shes  this  version  ^om  a»  other  versions  of  the  subsystem.  In 
Ihit  unM  ver*  b*c.organ,2ed  hierarchically,  although  we  will  postpone  an  example  of 

this  until  section  4.4.I.5.  Figure  4-18  shows  an  example  subsystem  with  three  versions. 

subsystem  COMPILER  provides  . , . requires 
realization 

version  Backup  . . . end  Backup 
version  Current  . . . and  Current 
version  Development  . , . end  Development 
end  COMPILER 

Figure  4-18:  COMPILER— Subsystem  with  Three  Versions 


Figure  4-17:  Version  Syntax 


4.4.1. 2 Selection  of  Version.  During  construction  within  a version,  resources  are  obtained 
from  other  subsystems,  each  of  which  may  have  multiple  versions.  The  select  clause  specifies 
a version  for  each  relevant  internal  subsystem  and  external  subsystem.  It  may  appear  within 
the  realization  section,  in  which  case  it  applies  to  all  versions,  or  within  a version,  in  which 
case  it  applies  only  to  that  version  and  those  hierarchically  below  it.  The  example  of  Figure 
4-19  shows  simple  version  selection  of  both  forms.  In  this  case,  version  A1  of  subsystem  A 
and  version  B2  of  subsystem  B will  be  used  by  both  versions  of  MAIN1.  However,  version  C3 
of  subsystem  C will  be  used  in  the  first  version,  whereas  version  C4  will  be  used  in  the 
second  version.  . 

Selection  of  version  for  subsystems  that  supply  environment  resources  must  be  made  in 
the  realization  section  of  the  subsystem  that  establishes  the  environment,  since  the  name  of 
the  supplying  subsystem  is  not  Known  in  those  subsystems  in  which  the  resources  are 
actually  used.  In  Figure  4-20,  subsystem  ENV  provides  the  environmental  resources  and  Its 


I 
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subsystem  MAIN1  requires  rsrca,  rsrcb,  rsrce  external  A,  B,  C 
realization  select  A-Al,  B~B2 

version  first  select  C-C3  . . . end  first 
version  second  select  C-C4  . . . end  second 
end  MAIN1 


Figure  4-19:  MAINl— Version  Selection  Example 

version  is  selected  at  the  MAIN2  realization  level,  whereas  REG  provides  regular  resources 
and  the  version  selections  can  appear  within  the  versions. 


subsystem  MAIN2  requires  Envl,  Env2,  regl,  reg2 
environment  Envl,  Env2  external  ENV,  REG 
realization  select  ENV-Env 

version  Main2a  select  REGmRegl  . . . end  Maina 
version  Main2b  select  REGmReg2  . . . end  Mainb 
end  MAIN2 

Figure  4-20:  MAIN2 — Environments  and  Version  Selection 


4. 4. 1.3  Definition  ot  Concrete  Objects.  Versions  of  subsystems  include  collections  of  concrete 
objects,  as  suggested  in  section  4.4.  A concrete  object  may  be  defined  either  where  it  is 
used,  or  within  the  version  to  which  it  contributes,  or  within  the  realization  section  of  its 
subsystem.  Those  objects  accessed  by  the  subsystem’s  users  are  divided  into  three 
categories,  those  that  are  representations  of  resources,  those  that  are  associated  with  the 
use  of  a resource,  and  those  that  are  essential  parts  of  the  version. 

When  a resource  is  actually  requested  from  a subsystem,  a particular  version  of  the 
subsystem  will  be  specified.  The  resources  list  of  concrete  objects  within  that  version 
specifies,  for  each  resource,  which  concrete  object  contains  its  representation.  For  example, 
within  version  Abel  in  Figure  4-21,  we  see  that  resource  a is  represented  by  concrete 
object  xl. 


subsystem  ABC  provides  a,  b,  c 
realization 

version  Abel  concrete  object  definitions  of  xl,  yl,  zl> 
resources  a -xl,  6-yf,  c-zf  end  Abel 
version  Abe 2 concrete  object  definitions  of  x2,  y2,  z2> 
resources  a <*x2,  b-y2,  c-/2  end  Abe 2 
end  ABC 

Figure  4-21:  ABC— Resource  Representation  Example 

If  a single  concrete  object  represents  a single  resource,  the  associations  between  the  two 
may  be  specified  as  above.  In  cases  where  a single  concrete  object  represents  multiple 
resources,  they  may  be  grouped  in  parentheses.  If  all  resources  are  contained  in  a single 
concrete  object,  the  resource  names  can  be  omitted.  In  the  first  example  below,  both  a and  b 
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are  represented  by  xl;  in  the  second  example,  alj  resources  are  represented  by  x. 


resources  (a,  b)-xl,  c«*2 
resources  x 

Concrete  objects  that  must  be  integrated  into  a system  later,  but  are  associated  with  the 
use  of  resources,  are  called  deferred  objects  and  are  listed  like  resource  objects,  except  that 
each  resource  may  have  several  objects  associated  with  it.  Each  object  in  the  deferred  list 
for  a resource  is  attached  to  the  requesting  object  as  a deferred  object  when  that  resource 
is  used.  For  example,  if  a resource  is  represented  by  a set  of  external  procedure 
declarations,  the  compiled  code  for  the  procedures  is  attached  to  the  using  object  until  a 
linkage  editing  program  can  assimilate  it.  See  section  4.4.4  for  more  details  on  this 
mechanism.  In  Figure  4-22,  object  wl  is  associated  with  the  use  of  any  resource  from 
version  Abel. 


subsystem  ABC  provides  a,  b,  c 
realization 

version  Abel  concrete  object  definitions  of  xl,  yl,  zl , u/l> 
resources  o -*J,  6-yf,  c-zJ  deferred  (a,  b,  c )-u/l  end  Abel 
version  abc2  concrete  object  definitions  of  x2,  y 2,  z2,  w2> 
resources  o-*2,  b-y2,  c-z2  deferred  fa,  6,  c>u/2  end  a6c2 
end  ABC 

Figure  4-22:  ABC — Deferred  Object  Example 


The  components  of  a version  of  a subsystem  are  independent  of  the  use  of  resources. 
Whenever  a version  of  the  system  is  built,  each  component  will  be  constructed.  In  Figure 
^"23,  x4  and  y4  are  objects  that  are  a part  of  version  Abc2  but  are  not  related  to  resource 
usage. 


subsystem  ABC  provides  a,  6,  c 
realization 

version  Abel  concrete  object  definitions  of  x3,  y3> 
components  x3 , y3  end  Abel 
version  Abc2  concrete  object  definitions  of  x4 , y4> 
components  x4,  y4  end  A6c2 
end  ABC 


Figure  4-23:  ABC — Component  Object  Example 


4. 4. 1.4  Substructure  of  a Version.  One  version  may  basically  share  the  structure  of  other 
versions,  but  perhaps  require  additional  resources.  For  example,  the  instrumentation  version 
might  require  access  to  the  resources  provided  by  a data  collection  subsystem.  In  these 
cases,  the  additional  subsystems  can  be  included  only  within  the  relevant  version.  Any 
resource  provided  by  such  a subsystem  is  assumed  to  be  required  by  the  version.  The  select 
clause  for  the  version  must  also  include  selections  for  these  subsystems.  In  Figure  4-24, 
subsystem  SI’  is  a conduit  bringing  the  Collect  resource  from  INST  to  the  Instrumented 
version  of  SI  without  impacting  the  requirements  of  the  Regular  version. 


4.4.1. 5 Hierarchical  Organization  ol  Versions 
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subsystem  SI  requires  Rsrc3  provides  Rsrcl,  Rsrc2  external  52 
realization 

version  Regular  select  52-**  . . . end  Regular 
version  Instrumented  select  52-**,  Sl'~Fortran 
subsystem  5/*  provides  Collect * external  INST 

realization  version  Fortran  select  INST -Fort ran  and  Fortran 
. . . and  SI* 

. . . and  Instrumented 
. . . end  SI 


Figure  4-24:  SI— Subsystems  within  Versions 


4.4. 1.5  Hierarchical  Organization  ol  Versions.  Versions  may  be  organized  into  trees.  Only 
leaves  of  the  tree  can  contain  the  resources,  deferred  and  component  lists;  non-leaf  versions 
may  contain  select  clauses  and  concrete  object  definitions  that  apply  to  all  versions  in  that 
subtree.  All  versions  may  contain  subsystem  definitions.  A particular  version  is  denoted  by 
the  path  of  nodes  in  the  version  hierarchy.  For  example,  the  quick  Fortran  version  of  the 
subsystem  in  Figure  4-25  would  be  designated  "Quick-Fortran". 


subsystem  HASH  provides  HashFunction 
realization 

version  Quick 

version  Fortran  resources  fil a(<F ortran  Quick  Hash*)  end  Fortran 
version  Pascal  resources  filef<Pojcai  Quick  Hash*)  end  Pascal 
version  Algol  resources  fi\a(<Algol  Quick  Hash*)  end  Algol 
end  Quick 
version  Careful 

version  Fortran  resources  fi!eC<F©rtran  Careful  Hash*)  end  Fortran 
version  Pascal  resources  fila(<Pascal  Careful  Hash*)  end  Pascal 
version  Algol  resources  filefOligoi  Careful  Hash*)  and  Algol 
end  Careful 
and  HASH 


Figure  4-25:  HASH — Version  Trees 


4.4.2  The  Interpretation  of  System  Instantiation 


4.4  2.1  Definition  of  Concrete  Objects.  A concrete  object  may  be  defined  in  the  realization 
section  of  a subsystem  or  at  any  level  in  the  version  hierarchy.  Concrete  objects  may  use 
?.?'?  *hos«  ^sources  that  are  available  at  the  same  level,  that  is,  resources  from  subsystems 
that  have  been  selected  at  that  or  a higher  level.  This  restriction  is  necessary  because  a 
concrete  object  that  uses  one  definition  of  a resource  usually  differs  from  a concrete  object 
that  uses  another  definition.  J 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  two  definitions  are  equivalent  and  therefore  result  in 
identical  concrete  objects.  For  example,  two  versions  of  externally  compiled  procedures  are 
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invoked  from  a program  using  identical  external  procedure  declarations;  the  resource  objects 
will  be  identical  but  the  deferred  objects  will  differ.  We  rely  on  an  optimization-style 
analysis  to  allow  us  to  avoid  reconstruction  of  such  identical  objects. 

4.4.2.2  Scope  of  Names  and  Selections.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  version  of  a 
subsystem  can  be  specified.  First,  it  may  be  named  in  the  select  clause  of  a specific  version 
at  any  level.  Second,  it  may  be  named  in  the  realization  section  of  the  subsystem.  Third,  it 
may  be  named  in  the  realization  section  of  a subsystem  in  which  this  one  is  nested;  this  last 
option  is  used  only  for  environment  definitions.  Usually  only  one  specification  will  apply.  If 
there  is  a conflict,  the  "closest"  specification  is  used;  version-specific  selections  override 
global  selections,  which  in  turn  override  nested  selections. 

Concrete  objects  are  local  to  the  subtree  in  which  they  are  defined.  If  necessary,  concrete 
objects  defined  in  subsystems  within  which  the  current  one  is  nested  may  also  be  used, 
provided  they  are  not  within  a version  in  that  subsystem. 


4.4.3  Examples  of  System  Instantiation 


4.4.3. 1 In-line  vs  Out-of-line  Implementation.  A set  of  functions  may  be  compiled  in-line,  as 
with  macros,  in  which  case  the  code  for  the  functions  is  inserted  into  the  context  of  each  call. 

Alternatively,  they  may  be  compiled  out-of-line,  in  which  case  they  would  be  invoked  using 
the  procedure  call  mechanism  of  the  programming  language.  If  the  language  does  not 
accomodate  this  flexibility  internally,  different  program  text  for  the  functions  is  needed  for 
each  of  these  cases.  The  construction  of  the  concrete  objects  indicated  by  the  text  in  "{}"  In 
Figure  4-26,  which  illustrates  this  example,  should  follow  a paradigm  like  that  proposed  in 
section  4.5.2. 

j 

subsystem  FCN  provides  F unctions 

realization  concrete  object  FcnDef~\\\e(<F unction  Source  Text>) 
version  InLine 

resource  {construct  macros  from  F cnDef] 
end  InLine 
version  OutOfLine 

resource  {construct  external  declarations  from  F cnDef] 
deferred  Y fpl({construct  procedures  from  FcnDef)) 
end  OutOfLine 
end  FCN 

Figure  4-26:  FCN— In-line/Out-of-line  Procedures 


4.4.3.2  Alternative  Specifications.  Suppose  that  a sort  facility  can  be  efficiently  implemented 
without  recourse  to  disk  storage  if  the  amount  of  data  it  must  accomodate  is  limited,  whereas 
in  general  disk  storage  would  be  required.  The  disk  version  requires  additional  library 
facilities  provided  by  the  RA  subsystem.  Figure  4-27  contains  a description  of  this  system. 


4.4.4  Representation  Exploitation  Mechanism:  Acquire 


The  crux  of  our  scheme  for  representing  systems  is  the  flexible  combination  of  resources 


4.4.4  Representation  Exploitation  Mechanism:  Acquire 
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subsystem  SORT  provides  SortFiU 
realization 

version  TinyFiles  resources  file(</n  Core  Sort>)  end  TinyFilms 
version  HugcFilms  select  RAmnlino 
resources  {construct  sort  program] 
subsystem  RA  provides  RandomAccossDisk 
realization 

version  InLino  . . . end  InLin e 
version  OutO/Lino  . . . end  OutOfLino 
end  RA 
end  HugoFilas 
end  SORT 

Figure  4-27:  SORT— Parallel  Alternatives 

at  the  concrete  level,  along  lines  established  at  the  subsystem  level,  according  to  alternatives 
presented  at  the  version  level.  The  mechanism  that  exploits  this  flexibility  is  called  "acquire" 
and  is  available  as  a processor  for  converting  resources  to  concrete  objects,  and  as  a 
subroutine  for  to  processors  that  run  under  the  control  of  the  system  that  monitors 
construction.  As  a processor,  acquire  obtains  the  representation  of  a resource  and  makes  it 
available,  for  example,  as  input  to  another  processor  or  another  resource  definition.  (The  use 
of  acquire  by  processors  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  5.) 

Suppose  that  an  object  that  provides  a resource  from  subsystem  A is  constructed  by 
running  program  Munge  on  a resource  provided  to  it  by  subsystem  B,  as  shown  in  Figure 
4-28.  Here  acquire  is  used  as  a processor  to  coerce  y,  a resource,  into  a concrete  object  as 
needed  by  Munge.  The  output  of  Munge  is  the  representation  of  the  Aonly  version  of  the 
resource  x that  is  provided  by  A. 


subsystem  8 provides  y 
realization 

version  Bonly 

resources  1\\a(<dcfinition  of  y>) 
end  Bonly 
end  6 

subsystem  A provides  * requires  y external  8 
realization 

version  Aonly  select  B-Bonly 
resource  Mungefacquirefyjj 
end  Aonly 

end  A 

Figure  4-28:  A, B— Acquire  as  a Processor 


4.5  Complete  Examples 

The  following  sections  present  some  examples  that  clarify  the  operation  of  acquire  and  the 
use  of  versions. 


I 


a 
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4.5.1  Name/Value  Pairing 

Device  descriptions  are  a part  of  many  operating  system  interfaces.  If  they  are  not 
available  to  a normal  user,  they  are  probably  used  between  levels  within  the  operating 
system.  These  descriptions  may  have  many  attributes,  subdivided  in  abitrarily  complex  ways. 
For  example,  limiting  the  domain  to  disk-style  devices,  a programmer  could  wish  to  exploit 
such  information  as  the  number  of  tracks  per  cylinder,  the  hardware  block  size,  the  number 
of  heads,  the  physical  address  of  the  device,  the  capacity  of  a pack,  the  paths  by  which  it 
may  be  accessed,  whether  the  device  is  protected  against  writing,  and  so  forth.  Similarly, 
confining  our  attention  to  terminals,  the  description  would  include  page  width,  character  set, 
direct  cursor  addressing  capability,  memory  capacity,  hardcopy  capability,  and  so  forth. 

Without  loss  of  generality,  assume  that  there  is  a bit  pattern  representation  of  each  device 
type  within  the  group,  and  a corresponding  name  and  code.  For  example,  for  a collection  of 
terminals  we  could  have  the  values  given  in  Figure  4-29.  For  the  time  being,  we  shall  assume 
that  there  is  no  decomposition  of  this  bit  pattern  that  is  meaningful,  only  that  there  is  a 
one-to-one  correspondence  between  names  and  bit  patterns. 


Code 

Name 

Bit  Ptttarn 

M33 

Model  33  Teletype 

000000010001 

M3  7 

Model  37  Teletype 

000000110001 

IBM 

IBM  2741 

110000010001 

INF 

Infoton  CRT 

011000101000 

BEE 

Beehive  CRT 

001000101000 

3RG 

3 Rivers  Graphics 

111111111110 

ADM 

ADM  3 CRT 

101000011000 

TI7 

TI  Silent  700 

000010010001 

POD 

Diablo 

000100010001 

Figure  4-29:  Terminal  Type  Bit  Patterns 


For  our  first  example,  let  us  hypothesize  that  two  programs  use  this  information.  The  first 

needs  a set  of  identifiers,  one  for  each  type  of  terminal,  to  test  the  terminal  type  (as 

returned  by  the  operating  system)  and  decide  how  much  output  to  print.  The  other  program 
prints  the  terminal  type  using  a pair  of  vectors  in  which  it  looks  up  a bit  pattern  to  find  a 
corresponding  string  description.  The  general  structure  for  this  facility,  omitting  the  actual 
construction  rules,  is  given  in  Figure  4-30.  The  subsystems  that  use  this  facility  are  shown  in 
Figure4-31.  The  file  <Programl  Source>  contains  a program  with  the  skeleton  shown  in 

Figure  4-32.  The  file  <Program2  Source>  contains  a program  with  the  skeleton  shown  in 

Figure  4-33. 

In  each  program,  the  declaration  "ACQUIRE  TerminalTypes"  instructs  the  compiler  to 
replace  that  declaration  with  the  representation  of  the  resource  "TerminalTypes".  In  the  first 
case,  the  program  expects  that  "TerminalTypes"  will  cause  the  declaration  of  identifiers  of  the 
form  "Tt"  followed  by  the  conventional  three  character  code  for  each  terminal.  The  second 
program,  however,  expects  that  two  vectors,  TtBitpattern"  and  TtName",  both  of  length 
available  in  the  identifier  "TtNum",  be  declared  and  initialized  to  have  the  obvious  values  in 
corresponding  entries. 
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subsystem  TT  provides  TerminalTypes 
realization 

version  Identifiers  resources  TerminalTypesm{rule]  end  Identifiers 
version  Sectors  resources  Terminally pesm{rule]  end  Vectors 
end  TT 


Figure  4-30:  TT  Subsystem  Configuration  Skeleton 


subsystem  PROCl  requires  TerminalTypes  external  TT 
realization 

version  Prog l select  TT •Identifiers 

component  Yfpl(iUe(<Programl  Source >)) 
end  Progl 
end  PROCl 

subsystem  PROG2  requires  TerminalTypes  external  TT 
realization 

version  Prog2  select  TT~Vectors 

component  VFPL(1i\9(<Program2  Source*)) 
end  Prog2 
end  PROC2 


Figure  4-31:  TT  User  Subsystems 


BEGIN  "progran  1* 

OECL  Tara  Inal : Integer,  Sty  lei  ITersa,  Norna I , Verbotel  j 

a a a 

ACQUIRE  TiminalTyptii 

Tarulnal  ► C«tT*rainalTyp«()|  Comment  operating  system  call; 

a a a 

IF  Taralnal  » Tt033  OR  Terminal  > T 1(137  OR 

Teralna I a TtPOO  OR  Taralnal  ■ TtTI7  OR  Taralnal  - T1IBH 
THEN  Style  - Terse) 

IF  Taralnal  - TtBEE  OR  Taralnal  « TtROH  OR  Taralnal  • TtINF 
THEN  Style  - Noraal; 

IE  Taralnal  ■ Tt3RG  THEN  Style  Verbose) 

END  "prograa  1" 


Figure  4-32:  Contents  of  <Programl  Source> 
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BEGIN  "program  J* 

OfCL  Tarel na 1 1 tn layar , Tarnlna I Nanai « |r Ingi 
OC QUIRE  Tarn Ina I Typat i 

mtna  I * Ga I Tarn  I na I Typa O | Comment  operating  tyalan  call| 

TarnlnalNama  » "unknown"! 

FOR  I IN  tl..TtNun)  00  IF  Tarmlna I «T IB  I tpat tarnl  I ) 

THEN  TarnlnalNama  * TtNama(l)  00 
Ur  Malay  1’Utar  Terminal  Typai  *,  TarnlnalNama) | 

ENO  "program  2* 

Figure  4-33:  Contents  of  <Program2  Source> 

How  might  these  two  versions  of  the  resource  be  provided?  The  details  of  four  possible 
methods  will  be  defined  belowi  each  is  an  advance  along  Information  hiding  linos  over  the  one 
before.  In  the  first  case,  each  of  the  two  versions  of  the  resource  is  contained  In  a soparato 
fll*.  A slight  improvement  results  from  combining  them  Into  a single  file,  and  using  a program 
to  extract  the  proper  version.  The  next  step  is  to  store  one  version,  and  use  a program  to 
convert  it  to  the  other  version.  Finally,  we  store  a canonical  form  of  the  resource,  and  use 
programs  to  generate  each  of  the  two  actual  resources. 

Figure  4-34  show  the  complete  TT  subsystem  for  the  first  case,  wherein  the  two  versions 
of  the  resource  are  maintained  in  separate  files.  The  contents  of  file  <Terminal  Type  Idents> 
wouW^be  of  the  form  shown  in  Figure  4-35.  The  CONST  notation  is  derived  from  Pascal,  and 
the  character  begins  a "hore-to-end-of-llne*  comment.  The  result  of  including  this 
segment  into  a program  is  to  declare  several  identifiers  and  bind  them  to  the  integers 
represented  with  binary  literals.  The  contents  of  file  <Terminal  Type  Vectors>  would  contain 
this  information  in  the  form  shown  in  Figure  4-36.  Again,  CONST  indicates  compile-time 
binding!  the  structures  are  assumed  to  be  arrays  due  to  the  index  type  provided  in  the 
declaration,  and  the  initial  values  of  the  array  elements  are  provided  sequentially  following 
the  initialization  specifier. 


•ubsystem  TT  provides  TerttunalTypes 
realization 

version  Identifiers  resources  fil#i<7Vm»naf  Type  I dent  s')  end  Identifiers 
version  lector*  resources  tile(<  Terminal  Type  Vectors>)  end  Vector* 
end  TT 

Figure  4-34:  First  TT  Subsystem  Configuration 


CONST  T tNumt lnt«g*r«9j 

CwNST  T |R  i I pa  I tarn  [ 1 . .T  iNua)  I In  laqar  • < #0  0010001,  #88118881,  #11818801,  #88181888, 
#08)11*08.  #11111118,  #18111888,  #18810801,  #8881Ull)| 

CONST  T iNanatll. . T INunl i tiring. ("Nodal  S3  Talalypa",  "Nodal  37  Tolotypa",  *1BR  27*1", 
"In Talon  CRT".  "Raahlva  CRT",  "3  Rlvara  Graphics",  "RON  3 CRT", 

"T | Si  I an  I 7**",  "Olablo">| 

figure  4-36:  Terminal  Types  Array  Resource 
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i 

CONST 

Ttrt33i  Inlaqer. #00810881, 

T » f13 7 1 lnlaqar«#O01 10001 , 

T I I Bn  t I ntaqar<#l 1010001 , 

TONFt  (nt.q.r. #00181000, 

TtBEEl  Intaqar. #00111000, 

T»3RGt Intaqar. #11111110, 

TtflOni tn»»9«r. #18111888, 

T t T 1 7 1 I nl*9«r«#l 8818881, 

TtPOOl  lnl»ij#r»#808111H| 

Figure  4-35:  Terminal  Type  Identifier  Resource 

This  method  is  primitive  because  both  files  must  be  Kept  up  to  date  individually,  and  the 
addition  of  a terminal  type  to  one  does  not  guarantee  that  it  will  be  added  to  the  other.  If 
we  can  encourage  the  programmer  to  see  the  two  files  as  a single  file,  we  can  increase  the 
probability  that  the  programmer  will  change  one  when  the  other  is  changed.  Suppose  that 
the  two  files  above  are  separate  pages  of  a single  file,  and  that  the  program  Extract  extracts 
individual  pages  of  files.  The  revised  subsystem  for  TT,  shown  in  Figure  4-37,  reflects  this 
new  concrete  object  configuration. 

subsystem  TT  provides  TerminolTypes 
realization 

concrete  object  TrmTypes^U\e(<Terminol  Type  Definitions*) 
version  Identifiers  resources  Extnxct(TrmTypes)  with  I end  Identifiers 
version  Vectors  resources  Extract(TrmTypes)  with  2 end  Vectors 
end  TT 

Figure  4-37:  Second  TT  Subsystem  Configuration 

Now  the  two  versions  are  linKed  by  reference  to  the  common  file.  Even  this  textual 
adjacency  cannot  guarantee  that  the  two  pages  will  be  correctly  maintained  in  parallel.  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  store  only  the  first  file,  with  the  assignment  statements,  and  write  a 
special  purpose  program  (in  a text  editing  language)  to  create  the  second  file  from  the  first. 
Suppose  that  the  program  Edit  does  general  text  editing  on  one  object  as  specified  by 
parameters,  and  that  file  <Terminal  Type  Edit>  contains  editing  instructions  including  IdToVec, 
which  will  perform  the  desired  transformation.  Figure  4-38  shows  this  third  configuration. 

subsystem  TT  provides  TerminolTypes 
realization 

concrete  object  TrmTypos~i\\e(<Termtnel  Type  Definitions >) 
TrmEditsm(ile(<Terminai  Type  Edit>) 
version  Identifiers  resources  TrmTypes  end  Identifiers 
version  Vectors 

resources  Edit(TrmTypesJrmEdits)'M\\\\  * IdToVec " 
end  factor* 

end  TT 

Figure  4-38:  Third  TT  Subsystem  Configuration 
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"Hodal  33  Talalypa" 
"nodal  37  Talalypa* 
•ten  274i" 

"Infolon  CRT* 
"Baahlva  CRT" 

"3  Rlvara  Graphic!* 
"BOH  3 CRT" 

*TI  Sll.nl  788* 
"Diablo* 
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We  can  further  separate  the  three  distinct  aspects  of  this  resource.  The  fourth  and  final 
configuration  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  information  into  three  parts,  a)  the  actual  table 
values  of  Figure  4-29,  b)  the  format  of  the  values  for  Programl,  and  c)  the  format  of  the 
values  for  Program2.  The  symmetry  of  this  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  subsystem 
shown  in  Figure  4-39.  The  file  <Terminal  Type  Delinitions>  contains,  in  canonical  table  format 
(columns  separated  by  tab  characters,  for  example),  the  information  in  the  table  in  Figure 
4-29.  The  file  <Terminal  Type  Edit>  contains  editing  instructions,  TabToId  and  TabToVec, 
which  produce,  from  the  table  values,  the  identifiers  and  the  vectors,  respectively. 


subsystem  TT  provides  TerminalTypes 
realization 

concrete  object  Trm Types-ii\e(<Terminal  Typ a Definitions*), 
TrmEdit-ii\o(<Terminal  Type  Edit*) 
version  Identifiers 

resources  Edit(TrmTypes,TrmEdit)  with  " TabToId" 
end  Identifiers 
version  Vectors 

resources  Edit(TrmTypes,TrmEdit)  with  "TabToVec" 
end  Vectors 

end  TT 


Figure  4-39:  Fourth  TT  Subsystem  Configuration 

We  shall  now  add  a bonus  to  the  example.  Suppose  that  there  are  two  systems,  with  two 
different  collections  of  allowed  terminal  types.  The  table  of  terminal  types,  therefore,  is  a 
resource  with  two  possible  versions.  We  introduce  in  Figure  4-40  an  internal  subsystem  that 
provides  one  of  the  two  sets  of  terminal  types  from  a file  that  contains  each  list  on  a 
separate  page. 

Clearly,  this  process  of  refinement  and  expansion  can  proceed  in  many  directions.  The  need 
for  flexibility  in  the  actual  problem  will  dictate  which  of  the  many  routes  of  decomposition  will 
be  followed. 


4.5.2  Procedure  Definition 

This  example  illustrates  the  use  of  a subsystem  to  provide  a program  in  four  forms,  three 
that  can  be  processed  by  a compiler  and  one  by  a document  generation  program.  We  assume 
that  the  procedure  defined  here,  a mathematical  function,  is  sometimes  compiled  in-line  and 
sometimes  out-of-line,  and  that  the  text  of  the  procedure  is  printed  in  the  documentation 
using  the  Algol-60  reference  language  (using  boldface  and  italic  characters). 

This  program  is  assumed  to  be  written  in  Yfpl,  with  a compiler  that  can  separately  compile 
procedures.  In  order  to  compile  a procedure  call,  however,  the  procedure  header  and 
parameter  specifications,  bracketed  by  the  words  "External"  and  "lanretxE",  must  be  inserted 
into  the  calling  program.  A procedure  that  is  compiled  separately,  but  available  to  other 
programs,  must  be  prefixed  with  the  word  "Global".  Furthermore,  we  assume  that  the  Yfpl 
compiler  also  has  a macro  facility  and  that  prefixing  the  procedure  declaration  with  the  word 
"Macro"  causes  the  code  to  be  compiled  in-line,  with  the  same  semantic  implications  as  an 
out-of-line  invocation  (although  we  presume  that  a faster  implementation  will  result). 
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subsystem  TT  provides  TerminalTypes  requires  TerminalSet 
subsystem  TTS  provides  TerminalSet 
realization 

concrete  object  TrmSetsmi\\o(<Terminal  Set  Definitions>) 
version  Sett  resources  Extract(TrmSets)  with  I end  Sett 
version  Set2  resources  ExtractCT rmSets)  with  2 end  Set2 
end  TTS 
realization 

concrete  object  TrmEdit~ii\a(<Terminal  Set  Edit>) 
version  Identifiers I select  TTSmSetl 

resources  fefctf'acquirefT erminalSet),TrmEdit)  with  " TabToIdT 
end  Identifiers 1 

version  Identifiers2  select  TTS-Set2 

resources  Edit(acq\tire(TerminalSet ),TrmEdit ) with  “TabToId" 
end  Identifiers2 

version  Vectors 1 select  TTS-Setl 

resources  £ditfacquire(T trminalSet),TrmEdlt)  with  'TabToVec* 
end  Vectors  1 

version  Vectors2  select  TTS-Set2 

resources  Edit(ecquire(T erminalSet),TrmEdit)  with  "TabToVec* 
end  Vectors2 

end  TT 


Figure  4-40:  Fifth  TT  Subsystem  Configuration 

We  suggest  that  the  procedure  be  stored  in  a canonical  format,  such  as  a bracketing  word 
"ProcedureDefinition"  followed  by  a group  of  header  lines,  followed  by  a blank  line,  followed 
by  the  body  of  the  procedure  followed  by  the  close  bracket  "nointinifoDerudecorP."  An 
example  of  such  a procedure  is  shown  in  Figure  4-41.  (We  shall  ignore  the  presence  of 
comments  for  the  time  being.)  Let  us  also  assume  that  reserved  words  are  surrounded  by 
apostrophes  so  that  they  can  be  identified  for  special  treatment  in  the  document  processor. 


Proc«duraOa< Ini t ton 

’Procadurp’  HaahFuncI lonlKayi 'String' , Ni'lntagar')| 

’Bag In’  HiiK 

« hara  la  tha  body  el  tha  procadura  » 

’End*  Hash 

no  1 1 Ini laOerudacorP 

Figure  4-41:  Canonical  Procedure  Definition 


We  can  easily  construct  four  sets  of  editing  instructions  that  convert  the  canonical  form 
into  the  four  desired  formats.  The  first,  which  we  will  call  ProcGenExtrn,  extracts  the  header, 
deletes  the  apostrophes,  and  places  the  'external"  brackets  around  it.  The  second  editing 
command  set,  ProcGenGlobal,  prefixes  the  procedure  header  with  the  word  "Global"  and 
deletes  apostrophes  from  the  header  and  body.  ProcGenMacro  prefixes  the  procedure 
header  with  the  word  "Macro"  and  deletes  the  apostrophes.  Finally,  ProcGenDoc  replaces  the 
apostrophes  with  special  marks  that  cause  the  reserved  words  to  be  printed  in  boldface  and 
all  other  characters  in  italics.  All  four  functions  are  contained  in  the  file 
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any  subsystem  that" wishes  todefin^proce O'*™  pr°'edure  editin8  facilities.  It  is  usable  by 
subsystem  in  Figure  4-43  in coniunfinn ,n  ,his  Particular  manner.  It  is  used  by  the 
resources  in  this  subsysUm  r^d.  bo  £ 'T*  * >7^*  ^ ^ ^ *>*• »h“ 
represents  the  particular  aloorithm  for  ro8ram  text  P'eces,  such  as  the  text  that 

information,  namely  the  rules  for  constructing  The^ferint  forml,ofCii0p?ocedureCOnStrUC,i0n 

subsystem  PROC  provides  P roc.dur. Edits 

end  PflSc  V#r#i°n  Y/Pl  r*soureM  Procedure  Edits>)  end  Yfpl 

Figure  4-42:  Procedure  Definition  Subsystem 

subs^sJe^t^^H^pro^^e^HoxfjFanction  requires  Proc.dur.Edit*  external  PROC 

concrete  object  Feart-file^Haj/i  Program  Text>), 

tditj-acquire(Procadur*fditj) 
version  OutOfLin. 

resources  Edit(Text,Edits)  with  " ProcC.nExtrn " 

•STSSiiJ;  f ***•*£*»>  wilh  “ProcG.nGioba.r ) 

version  0^1,1*  Edj.t(T^Ed^>  with  "ProcC.nMacro*  end  InLine 

end  HASH  Eda(T.xt, Edits)  with  - ProcC.nDoc " end  Doc 

Figure  4-43:  Use  of  the  Procedure  Definition  Subsystem 
4.5.3  Systems  Sharing  a Subsystem 

it  i$  necessary  thaMhe" same  ' verskmTs*  ied^nboth06**?**?*  subsys,em-  and 

example  context,  that  a producer  and  rnn«!  d b h contexts-  Suppose,  for  purposes  of  an 

two  versions  of  the  queSe“one  Ls!n=  shareTm  COm"Un'Ca‘e  T * qUeue-  >nd  that  th«r» 

The  QUEUE  subsysteS  is  shown  in  Fi|ure  4-44  800  USi"8  ' communication  »"*• 

subsystem  QiJEUE  provides  Insert,  Remove 
realization 

version  Memory  . . . end  Memory 
version  Link  ...  end  Link 
•nd  QUEUE 

Figure  4-44:  QUEUE-Shared  Version  Problem 

selected,11  but 'no  other°7uV^^  °h  Wh'Ch  Version  °f  ,he  queue  is 

suosystems  are  involved  in  this  decision.  It  is  natural  to  define  a 
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subsystem  that  combines  the  three  subsystems  together  and  provides  all  the  resources 
provided  by  the  producer  and  consumer  individually  while  delimiting  the  scope  within  which 
the  queue  is  visible. 

There  is  an  approach  that  seems  reasonable  at  first,  but  fails  for  reasons  that  will  help 
elucidate  a difficult  problem  in  system  family  construction.  The  difficulty  is  in  actually 
constructing  the  programs  that  use  the  resources  provided  by  QUEUE,  and  therefore  might 
need  a representation  for  Remove  or  Insert.  Because  there  are  two  representations  for  each 
of  those  resources,  we  cannot  "use"  them  in  constructing  concrete  objects  for  the  user 
programs  without  determining  the  appopriate  version.  The  skeleton  shown  in  Figure  4-45 
represents  the  erroneous  approach  to  describing  the  system. 


subsystem  PC 

provides  PrA *,  PrCx,  PrCx,  CnC *,  CnC* 
subsystem  PR  provides  PrA,  PrB,  PrC 
requires  Insert  external  QUEUE 
realization  version  Only  . . . end  Only 
end  PR 

subsystem  CN  provides  CnA,  CnB 
requires  Remove  external  QUEUE 
realization  version  Only  . . . end  Only 
end  CN 
realization 

version  Link  select  QUEUE~Link  . . . end  Link 
version  Memory  select  QUEUEmMemory  . . . end  Memory 
end  PC 

Figure  4-45:  PC-First  Attempt  to  Share  QUEUE 

This  seemingly  reasonable  configuration  specifies  that  the  selection  of  QUEUE  is  specified 
in  the  version  of  the  system  to  which  it  applies,  and  that  when  that  version  is  constructed, 
the  appropriate  version  of  QUEUE  should  be  selected.  However,  when  constructing  pieces  of 
PR,  which  actually  uses  the  resource,  it  is  not  known  in  which  higher  level  system  this  version 
of  PR  will  be  used!  In  fact,  it  could  be  used  in  several  higher  level  system  versions,  each  of 
which  specifies  a different  selection  for  QUEUE.  The  hierarchical  nature  of  the  system 
descriptions  causes  versions  of  lower  level  systems  to  be  independent  of  the  locales  in  which 
they  are  referenced  via  selection  clauses.  In  sections  4.4.2.2  and  4.4.4,  we  specify  the 
restrictions  on  the  notation  that  are  violated  above. 

There  are  two  mechanisms  for  properly  solving  the  problem.  One  applies  to  the  uniform 
use  of  a pervasive  resource,  in  which  case  the  environment  structure  is  used.  The  other  is 
more  general  and  involves  an  additional  construction  concern. 

Suppose  that  a producer/consumer  system  is  built  using  the  global  queue  resource,  and 
the  memory  version  of  the  queue  is  used  uniformly  throughout  all  versions  of  the  system. 
The  PRDCNSM  subsystem  appropriately  includes  the  queue  resources  in  a resource 
environment  and  specifies  the  version  of  QUEUE  for  all  versions  of  PRDCNSM.  This  structure 
is  given  in  Figure  4-46.  Since  the  version  of  QUEUE  is  selected  in  the  realization  of  PC,  it  is 
pervasive  throughout  PC.  Hence,  when  PR  and  CN  are  constructed,  It  is  completely  clear  what 
version  of  QUEUE  to  use. 

This  mechanism  is  troublesome  when  the  variation  in  the  versions  of  PC  involves  variations 
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subsystem  PC  provides  PrA-k,  PrB'X,  PrC *,  CnAx,  CnB * 

requires  Insert,  Remove  environment  Insert,  Remove  external  QUEUE 
subsystem  PR  provides  PrA,  PrB,  PrC  requires  Insert 
realization 

version  PrI  . . . end  PrI 
version  Pr2  . . . end  Pr2 
version  Pr3  . . . end  Pr3 
end  PR 

subsystem  CN  provides  CnA,  CnB  requires  Remove 
realization 

version  Cni  . . . end  Cnl 
version  Cn2  . . . end  Cn2 
version  Cn3  . . . end  Cn3 
end  CN 

realization  select  QUEUE^Link 

version  PcI3  select  PR^Prl,  CN~Cn3  . . . end  Pcl3 
version  Pcl2  select  PR-Prl,  CN-Cn2  . . . end  Pel2 
version  Pc32  select  PR=Pr3,  CN~Cn2  . . . end  Pc32 
version  Pc22  select  PR~Pr2,  CN~Cn2  . . . end  Pc22 
end  PC 

Figure  4-46:  PC--Sharing  QUEUE  via  an  Environment 

in  the  choice  of  QUEUE  as  well  as  variations  in  the  choices  of  PR  and  CN.  Therefore,  the 
resources  needed  from  QUEUE  cannot  be  fully  determined  until  a version  of  PC  is  constructed. 
If  we  reconceptualize  the  situation,  we  see  that  it  is  really  PC  that  requires  and  uses  the 
queue  resources,  even  though  there  are  references  to  them  in  the  text  for  PR  and  CN  (and 
we  hope  that  no  significant  modification  must  be  made  to  PR  or  CN  programs  to  accomodate 
this  description  change).  The  workable  subsystem  for  this  type  of  system  is  shown  in  Figure 
4-47.  The  environment  clause  and  associated  global  selection  are  gone,  and  PR  and  CN  no 
longer  require  resources  from  QUEUE.  This  implies  that  concrete  objects  of  PR  and  CN  can  be 
constructed  without  resolving  the  queue  resources  even  though,  viewed  algorithmically,  they 
use  them.  The  concept  of  "use",  from  an  algorithmic  standpoint,  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
as  "use",  from  a construction  standpoint. 

In  effect,  the  components  of  PR  and  CN  are  skeletons  of  the  actual  program  or  document 
text.  The  system  implementor  must  provide  a mechanism  for  partially  constructing  the  PR  and 
CN  components  with  the  queue  resources  "unbound"  until  such  a time  as  a PC  system  is  built. 
The  construction  of  PC  will  then  complete  the  definition  of  PR  and  CN  components  and 
combine  them  appropriately.  Note  that  this  is  not  a specious  inconvenience;  it  is  necessary 
due  to  the  actual  difference  in  the  content  of  PR  and  CN  programs  in  the  two  PC  systems. 

The  responsibility  of  the  system  implementor  includes  ensuring  that  the  organization  of  the 
system  construction  steps  makes  the  structure  implied  by  the  system  description  feasible. 
The  type  of  flexibility  required  by  this  example  has  been  achieved  usually  only  within  the 
context  of  macro  processors  that  permit  the  definition  of  macros  within  other  macros.  Since 
there  are  many  holes  into  which  macro  programmers  fall  related  to  evaluation  and  binding 
time,  that  approach  is  not  acceptable  for  a reliable  general  purpose  mechanism.  Good 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  partial  program  processing  are  yet  to  be  developed. 

Fortunately,  there  are  several  cases  in  which  the  apparent  division  above  is  in  fact 
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subsystem  PC  provides  PrAt,  PrB*,  PrC*,  CnA*,  CnB * 
requires  Insert,  Remove  external  QUEUE 
subsystem  PR  provides  PrA,  PrB,  PrC 
realization 

version  Prl  . . . end  Prl 
version  Pr2  . . . end  Pr2 
version  Pr3  . . . end  Pr3 
end  PR 

subsystem  CN  provides  CnA,  CnB 
realization 

version  CnJ  . . . end  Cnl 
version  Cn2  . . . end  Cn2 
version  Cn3  . . . end  Cn3 
end  CN 
realization 

version  Pci  3 select  PR-PrI,  CN~Cn3,  QUEUEmLink  . . . end  Pc  1 3 
version  Pcl2  select  PR~Prl,  CN~Cn2,  QUEUE-Memory  . . . end  Pcl2 
version  Pc32  select  PR~Pr3,  CN^n2,  QUEUEmLink  . . . end  Pc32 
version  Pc22  select  PR~Pr2,  CN~Cn2,  QUEUEmLink  . . . end  Pc 22 
end  PC 


Figure  4-47:  PC— Successful  Sharing  of  QUEUE 

unnecessary.  For  example,  suppose  that  both  of  the  queue  resource  versions  were 
implemented  as  externally  called  procedures,  and  therefore  the  actual  resource 
representations  were  the  same — only  the  deferred  objects  were  different.  We  leave  it  to  the 
implementor  of  the  construction  system  to  optimize  such  construction  details. 


4.6  Summary 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  oresented  a set  of  concepts  useful  in  the  representation  of 
software  systems.  Some  of  the  major  features  are  listed  below: 

- Subsystems  provide  and  require  resources:  those  resources  required  by  one 
subsystem  are  provided  by  another. 

- Versions  of  subsystems  share  the  interconnection  structure  (with  possible 
additions  specific  to  each  version). 

- The  versions  are  organized  in  a tree.  Leaf  versions  contain  definitions  of 
concrete  objects  that  represent  the  resources  provided  by  the  subsystem. 
Non-leaf  versions  circumscribe  information  shared  by  a group  of  leaf  versions. 

- In  the  construction  of  any  subsystem  version,  resources  from  other  subsystems 
may  be  needed.  The  versions  of  the  providing  subsystems  are  specified  by  the 
requiring  version. 

- The  construction  rules  for  concrete  system  components  are  included  in  the 
definition  of  the  subsystem  versions.  Construction  rules  are  functional 
applications  of  programs  on  other  concrete  objects. 
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- Resources  can  be  "acquired"  directly  in  a construction  rule  or  indirectly  during 
the  execution  of  a construction  program. 

We  set  out  to  develop  a representation  that  integrated  the  subsystem  integration 
information,  an  aspect  of  the  system  design,  with  the  detailed  system  construction  rules. 
Some  of  the  examples  of  this  chapter  demonstrate  that  we  have  accomplished  this  task.  In 
Chapter  5,  we  will  sketch  the  design  and  implementation  of  a software  construction  database 
based  on  this  representation,  adding  support  to  this  conclusion.  And  in  Chapter  6,  we  will 
apply  this  notation  to  an  extended  example,  indicating  the  diversity  of  problems  to  which  this 
representation  applies. 


5 A Software  Construction  Facility 
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5.  A Software  Construction  Facility 

The  notation  of  Chapter  4 would  be  but  a modest  improvement  over  conventional  methods 
for  organizing  information  about  software  systems  if  there  were  no  automated  facility 
supporting  it.  In  this  chapter,  we  propose  such  a facility  and  discuss  its  implementation.  It 
will  not  be  our  purpose  here  to  describe  an  ultimate  user  facility  but  rather  a framework 
within  which  the  "ultimate"  system  can  evolve.  The  process  of  system  construction  is  still 
dominated  by  ad  hoc  configurations  of  processors  and  tools,  and  until  substantial  experience 
with  integrated  systems  has  been  acquired,  only  limited  design  progress  is  possible. 


5.1  Overview  of  the  Software  Construction  Facility  (SCF) 

The  software  construction  facility  (SCF)  that  we  will  propose  is  organized  as  an  interactive 
system  that  maintains  a system  construction  database.  Database  entries  correspond  to  the 
subsystems,  versions,  concrete  objects  and  other  constructs  of  the  notation  developed  in 
Chapter  4.  Programs  such  as  compilers  and  editors,  operating  as  subroutines  of  SCF,  perform 
the  detailed  manipulations  of  system  construction. 

The  user  of  this  facility  interacts  with  it  by  a)  supplying  the  database  with  initial  system 
descriptions  in  the  notation  of  Chapter  4,  b)  modifying  the  database  entries  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  software  configuration,  and  c)  directing  the  facility  to  construct  a software 
system  or  some  component  of  one.  A database  snapshot  includes  the  current  system 
descriptions  with  annotations  showing  which  concrete  objects  have  been  constructed.  The 
construction  history,  status  of  each  modification  in  progress,  and  usage  patterns  are  also 
available  to  the  user. 

Much  of  the  behavior  of  the  system  is  defined  by  user  specified  policies.  In  addition,  the 
user  supplies  special  processors  other  than  the  standard,  built-in  processors. 

Much  of  the  implementation  of  this  facility  will  be  sketched  by  describing  the  abstract  data 
types  that  would  be  involved  in  the  implementation.  The  operation  of  commands  will  be 
defined  in  terms  of  those  data  types,  and  from  this  we  can  establish  the  properties  of  the 
database  that  the  system  must  maintain.  All  of  the  standard  database  problems  of 
synchronization,  deadlock,  interference,  protection,  backup,  consistency,  fault-tolerance  and 
flaw  repair  apply  to  this  database  and  must  be  solved,  but  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
thesis.  An  approach  to  the  some  of  these  problems  in  a software  database  context  can  be 
found  in  [Habe77]. 

The  framework  established  in  this  chapter  will  not,  by  itself,  satisfy  any  actual  system 
programmer  because  too  much  information  used  by  programmers  is  omitted.  Some  of  this 
information,  namely  the  matching  of  specifications  between  programming  languages  objects,  Is 
already  being  addressed  by  other  researchers  [Tich77].  Other  information  permits  the  full 
exploitation  of  the  particular  compilers,  linkers,  editors,  and  so  forth,  that  are  present  in  a 
given  installation.  Finally,  in  a multiproject  environment,  there  would  need  to  be  a mechanism 
for  providing  a substructure  to  the  facility  to  reflect  the  project  domains  while  still  permitting 
sharing  between  projects. 


5.2  Description  of  the  Database 

The  two  repositories  for  information  about  a software  system  are  the  file  system  and  the 
SCF  database.  Ssource  information,  such  as  programs,  data  collections,  documentation,  and 
processing  instructions,  is  stored  in  the  file  system  and  can  be  manipulated  in  the  ways 
commonly  used  by  programmers.  The  SCF  database  contains  subsystem  descriptions, 
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construction  processes,  and  construction  histories.  Some  of  the  database  information  is 
provided  directly  by  the  user,  some  of  it  arises  from  software  construction  operations,  and 
the  remainder  is  generated  by  the  software  construction  policy  enforcer. 


5.2.1  Low  Level  Database  Types 

The  following  data  type  definitions  are  provided  here  for  reference  during  the  discussion 
of  the  more  complex  data  types.  Part  of  the  reason  for  presenting  them  is  to  introduce  the 
programming  notation  that  will  be  used  in  this  chapter. 

The  notation  we  will  use  to  describe  these  program  segments  is  derived  from  current 
programming  language  research.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  single  language  with  the  sufficient 
currency  to  be  the  prototype  for  such  a notation,  in  the  manner  that  Algol-60  served  for  the 
"Algol-like"  languages.  The  list  module  in  Figure  5-1  will  serve  to  illustrate,  in  a context  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  the  notational  conventions  used  in  this  thesis. 

Two  possibly  unfamiliar  notations  are  used.  The  first,  an  "&",  indicates  a type  argument  to 
a generic  type  definition.  For  example,  the  definition  of  type  "Stack  of  <StT"  permits  the 
declaration  of  “Stack  of  Integer"  or  "Stack  of  PersonnelRecord."  The  other  notation  is  an 
exceptional  exit;  for  our  purposes  it  need  only  have  one  or  two  values,  called  here  succeed 
and  foil.  A routine  can  also  be  declared  to  either  return  a value  or  fail,  meaning  that  either 
it  computes  a value  or  it  raises  an  exception  and  has  no  value.  An  on  clause  specifies,  for  a 
block,  the  action  to  take  if  an  exception  is  raised  within  the  block.  Unless  otherwise 
specified,  a foil  exception  raised  within  a block  causes  that  block  to  raise  a foil  exception. 
Other  possibilities  include  providing  a value  tor  a failed  block  (e.g.  "on  fail  use  NIL")  and 
providing  a value  for  a block  in  which  an  exception  is  raised  (e.g.  "on  fail  return(false)").  The 
List  type,  given  in  Figure  5-1,  provides  simple  lists  with  uniformly-typed  elements;  i.e.  the  list 
element  values  may  be  of  any  type,  but  all  elements  of  a given  list  are  of  the  same  type. 
There  are  operations  that  scan,  search  and  merge  lists,  and  that  apply  functions  to  the  list 
element  values.  Some  lists  are  used  to  implement  sets  and  stacks,  and  therefore  set  and 
stack  operations  are  also  defined. 

Many  of  the  transactions  on  the  database  are  recorded  by  events.  These  events  will  be 
defined  very  simply  in  Figure  5-2  although  the  structure  of  an  event  in  a real  system  would 
be  more  complex. 


type  Event 

exports  When:  Timestamp,  What:  String,  Details:  List  Of  String 
end  Event 


Figure  5-2:  Definition  of  Type  Event 

Events  are  entered  into  histories  attached  to  each  database  entry  and  are  included  in 
messages  (see  Figure  5-3)  sent  to  database  entries.  For  example,  if  a change  is  made  to  a file 
that  is  used  in  the  construction  of  concrete  object  x that  is  a resource  definition  for  version 
y of  subsystem  i,  an  event  is  entered  into  the  history  attached  to  x and  messages  containing 
the  event  are  sent  to  each  of  y and  z recording  the  change. 

The  construction  rules  are  also  database  objects;  the  type  definition  is  given  in  Figure  5-4. 
Each  rule  specifies  a processing  program,  a list  of  concrete  object  parameters  and  a list  of 
string  parameters. 
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type  List  of  AT  I define  List  type 

type  ListNode 

exports  Value:  AT,  Next:  rei(ListNode) 
end  ListNode 

var  First:  reUListNode)  initially  NIL 
Last:  reUListNode)  initially  NIL 
Count:  Integer  initially  0 
comment  list-style  operations; 
let  (L.L1,L2)  be  List , E be  AT 
operations 

NewList  el  AT  returns  List  I creates  a new  list  header 
CleariL)  I deletes  all  elements  of  list 

Append(L,E);  I appends  element  to  list; 

Lop(L)  returns  AT  or  fails  I truncates  head  and  returns  value 

Find(L,F)  returns  AT  or  fails  I returns  first  entry  E satisfying  F(E) 

Apply(Lf)  returns  List  I creates  list  of  F(E)  for  each  E in  L 

Concat(Ll,L2)  I attaches  list2  to  end  of  list l 

comment  set-style  operations 
let  (S,S1,S2)  be  List.  E be  AT 
operations 

Empty(S)  returns  Boolean  ! true  if  set  has  no  members 

Insert(S,E)  ! insert  element  into  set 

Remove(S,E)  ! remove  element  from  set 

Union(Sl,S2)  returns  List  ! creates  new  set  from  union  of  sets 

Intersect(Sl,S2)  returns  List  \ creates  new  set  from  intersection  of  sets 

Merge(Sl,S2)  I merges  elements  of  S2  into  SI 

Member(S£)  returns  Boolean  I true  if  element  is  a member  of  the  set 
Subset(Sl,S2)  returns  Boolean  ! true  if  SI  a subset  of  S2 
comment  stack-style  operations 
let  S be  List,  E be  AT 
operations 

PusMSJE)  I pushes  E onto  stack 

Pop(S)  returns  AT  I pop  element  from  stack 

end  List 

Figure  5-1:  Definition  of  Type  List 


type  Message 

exports  Code:  String,  Reason:  ref  (Event) 
end  Message 


Figure  5-3:  Definition  of  Type  Message 
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type  Rule 

exports  Processor:  <processor  description > 

ConcreteParms:  List  of  ref (ConcreteOb ject) 
StringParms:  List  of  String 
end  Rule 

Figure  5-4:  Definition  of  Type  Rule 


A selection  specifies  an  association  between  a subsystem  and  a versions  of  that  subsystem. 
•The  specified  version  is  always  a leaf  of  the  version  tree.  This  type  is  given  in  Figure  5-5. 

type  Selection 

exports  Subsystem:  reKSubsystem) 

Version:  reUVersion) 
end  Selection 


Figure  5-5:  Definition  of  Type  Selection 

A policy  is  a condition  and  a set  of  actions,  as  shown  in  Figure  5-6.  The  condition  is  a 
boolean  expression  on  the  database  entries  and  the  actions  are  SCF  commands.  Policies  are 
used  to  enforce  consistency  in  the  database  and  inform  users  of  modifications  to  database 
entries. 


type  Policy 

exports  Conditions:  <Booleon  Expression > 

Actions:  List  of  <Command> 
end  Policy 

Figure  5-6:  Definition  of  Type  Policy 


5.2.2  High  Level  Database  Types 

Each  of  the  major  constructs  of  the  system  structuring  notation  has  an  analogous  entry 
type  in  the  database.  The  translation  is  straightforward:  lists  of  ***  in  the  notation  become 
Lists  of  ***  in  the  database  entry.  In  addition,  each  entry  has  structures  used  by  SCF  in  the 
implementation  of  construction  processes,  mailboxes,  and  histories. 

The  subsystem  type,  shown  in  Figure  5-7,  exports,  in  addition  to  the  visible  values  such  as 
the  version  list  of  the  subsystem,  as  set  of  standard  operations  and  a set  of  special 
operations.  The  standard  operations  are  defined  in  all  high  level  types  and  may  be  invoked 
by  the  command  language  of  SCF  to  effect  a user  request  to  create,  modify,  display  or 
destroy  an  instantiation  of  the  type.  The  special  functions  are  used  internally  by  SCF  and 
include  operations  to  perform  the  mappings  implied  by  the  subsystem  description  (e.g. 
resource  to  provider,  subsystem  to  version). 

The  Version  type  in  Figure  5-8  has,  in  addition  to  the  standard  operations,  special 
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type  Subsystem 

exports  Name:  String 

Rcquires,Provides,Enuironment:  List  of  Resource 

Nested:  List  of  Subsystem 

Externals:  List  of  ref  Subsystem 

Objects:  List  of  ConcreteOb ject 

Selections:  List  of  Selection 

Versions:  List  of  Version 

Policies:  List  of  Policy 

internal  Context:  ref(Subsystem)  ! Enclosing  Subsystem  (if  any) 

Usage:  List  Of  ref  Subsystem  ! Subsystems  that  use  this  subsystem 

History:  List  of  Event  ! Complete  history  of  this  Subsystem 

MaiL  List  of  Message  ! Messages  to  this  Subsystem 

let  sbs  be  Subsystem,  rsrc  be  Resource,  target  be  rei(Subsystem) 
operations 

Neu/Subsystem  returns  Subsystem!  creates  a new  subsystem 

Display(sbs)  ! displays  a subsystem 

Modify(sbs)  ! modify  for  description  editor 

Destroy(sbs)  ! destroy  a subsystem 

FindSelect(sbs,target)  returns  roWersion)  or  fails 
- - comment  FindSelect  determines  which  version  of  the  target 

subsystem  has  been  selected  in  the  realization  section  of  sbs 
define  Test(x):  Subsystem(x)-target 
re\urn(Version(Find(Selections(sbs),Test))) 
end  FindSelect 

FindExternalProvider(rsrc,sbs)  returns  ref  (Subsystem)  or  fails 
comment  FindExternalProvider  finds  which  subsystem  in  the 
externals  list  of  sbs  provides  the  resource  rsrc 
define  TestKxh  begin  on  fail  return(false) 
define  Test2(yh  ymrsrc 
F ind(Provides(x\ ),T est2)  true  end 
re\urn(Find.(Externals(sbs),Testl )) 
end  FindExternalProvider 

FindNestedProvider(rsrc.sbs)  returns  rai(Subsystem)  or  fails 
comment  FindNestedProvider  finds  which  subsystem  in  the 
nested  list  of  sbs  provides  the  resource  rsrc 
define  Testl(x):  begin  on  fail  return(false) 
define  Test2(yh  y-rsrc 
Find(Provides(x),Test2)  true  end 
ro\um(Find(Nested(sbs),Testl )) 
end  FindNestedProvider 
end  Subsystem 

Figure  5-7:  Definition  of  Type  Subsystem 

operations  to  perform  the  mappings  of  subsystem  names  to  versions,  resources  to  concrete 
objects,  and  resources  to  internal  providing  subsystems. 

The  Concrete  Object  type  in  Figure  5-9  has  only  the  standard  high  level  object  operations. 
However,  the  Construct  operations,  discussed  in  section  5.4.2,  can  be  considered  an  operation 
on  this  type. 
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type  Version 

exports  Name:  String 

Selections:  List  of  Selection 
Objects:  List  of  ConcreteObject 
Subsystems:  List  of  Subsystem 
Versions:  List  of  Version 

Components,Resources,Deferred:  List  of  ref  ConcreteObject 
Policies:  List  of  Policy 

internal  Scontext:  roKSubsystem)  ! Subsystem  of  u/hich  this  is  a version 

Vcontext:  ref  (Version)  ! Version  of  u/hich  this  is  a version  (if  any) 

History:  List  of  Event 
Maib  List  of  Message 

let  ver  be  Version,  rsrc  be  Resource , target  be  roKSubsystem) 
operations 

Neu/Version  returns  Version  ! creator 

Destroy(ver)  ! destroy  a version 

Display(ver)  ! display  version  definition 

Modify(ver)  I for  the  description  editor 

FindSelectfver, target)  returns  reUVersion)  or  fails 

comment  FindSelect  determines  which  version  of  the  target 
subsystem  is  specified  in  the  version  selection  clause 
define  Test(x):  Subsystem(x)=target 
re\urn(Version(Find(Selections(ver),Test))) 
end  FindSelect 

F indResource(ver,rsrc)  returns  reUConcreteObject)  or  fails 
comment  FindResource  gets  the  concrete  object  which  is 
associated  with  rsrc  in  the  T resources " list  of  ver 
define  Test(xh  x—rsrc 
returnCF  ind(Resources(ver),Test)) 
end  FindResource 

FindDeferred(ver,rsrc)  returns  reUConcreteObject)  or  fails 
comment  F indOe f erred  gets  the  concrete  object  which  is 
associated  with  rsrc  in  the  * deferred"  list  of  ver 
define  Test(x):  x=rsrc 
reiurn(Find(Deferred(ver),Test)) 
end  FindDeferred 

FindProvider(rsrc,ver)  returns  reUSubsystem)  or  fails 
comment  FindProvider  finds  a subsystem  within  ver 
which  provides  rsrc 

end  Version 


Figure  5-8:  Definition  of  Type  Version 
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type  ConcreteOb  ject 
exports  Name:  String 
Construction:  Rule 
Policies:  List  ol  Policy 
internal  History:  List  of  Event 
MaiL  List  ot  Message 

Scontext:  reKSubsystem)  I Subsystem  containing  definition 

V context : reKVersion)  I Version  containing  definition  (if  any) 

Location:  File  Or  Temporary  I Contents  of  ConcreteOb  ject 
Usage:  List  ol  reKConcreteOb  ject ) 

I ConcreteOb  ject  s using  this 
Composition:  List  ol  rof (ConcreteOb Ject) 

! ConcreteOb jects  used  by  this 
Deferred:  List  ol  reKConcreteOb  ject) 

! ConcreteOb  jects  attached  to  this 

operations 

NewConc  returns  ConcreteOb  ject  ! creator 
Modify(conc)  I description  editor 

Destroy(conc)  I destroy  a ConcObj 

Display(conc)  I display  a ConcObj 

end  ConcreteOb  ject 

Figure  5-9:  Definition  of  Type  Concrete  Object 

The  type  File , shown  in  Figure  5-10,  is  a database  entry  that  maintains  the  status  of  a file 
within  the  file  system.  Assuming  that  all  access  to  such  files  is  done  vie  SCF,  the  standard 
high  level  type  information  is  available  about  them. 

type  File 

exports  Path:  <catalog  entry> 

Policies:  List  of  Policy 
internal  History:  List  ol  Event 
MaiL  List  of  Message 
Leveb  IntegerPair 
EditControL  < ...  > 
end  file 

Figure  5-10:  Definition  of  Type  File 


I File  system  catalog  path 


! Update  level  indication 
I Locks,  authorisations,  etc. 


5.2.3  State  of  the  Database 

We  view  the  software  construction  activity  as  a continuous,  dynamic  activity.  At  any  time, 
different  versions  of  each  system  may  be  undergoing  changes,  possibly  at  a rapid  rate.  Since 
substantial  computing  is  required  in  order  to  construct  a system,  changes  to  the  data  base 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  instantaneous)  there  will  often  be  a set  of  construction  processes 
In  progress.  Some  of  the  processes  are  the  direct  result  of  the  requests  of  the  (potentially 
numerous)  users,  but  others  are  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  user  defined  policies. 
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The  dynamic  state  of  the  database  is  maintained  by  SCF  using  a to  do  list  (a  queue  of 
construction  processes)  and  a communication  mechanism  in  which  events  are  recorded  in 
histories  and  mailboxes  that  are  attached  to  major  database  entries.  These  state  variables 
may  be  interrogated  directly  by  the  user  or  indirectly  with  user-defined  policies. 


5.2.3. 1 Histories.  The  history  of  each  entry  is  recorded  in  the  database  as  a sequence  of 
events.  For  all  entries,  the  history  shows  when  the  entry  was  created,  how  and  when  it  was 
modified,  and  how  and  when  it  was  involved  in  construction  processes.  For  a file  entry,  it 
also  indicates  when  and  by  whom  the  contents  of  the  file  was  modified  (and  in  what  manner, 
if  that  information  is  available). 

Histories  of  this  kind  are  typically  large  and  cannot  be  stored  online  forever.  Therefore, 
policies  refer  only  to  some  recent  subset  of  the  history,  perhaps  some  number  of  entries  for 
"usage"  history  and  a similar  number  of  entries  for  "change"  history.  Some  historical 
information  is  summarized  for  policy  use;  for  example,  the  list  of  users  of  a concrete  object  is 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  entry  even  though  the  history  for  the  usage  events  has  been 
migrated  to  the  tape  library. 


5.2.3.2  Mailboxes.  Each  event  is  packaged  in  a message  and  sent  to  each  database  entry  that 
might  be  affected  by  the  event.  SCF  initiates  some  messages,  such  as  file  modification, 
database  entry  modification,  and  "alarm  clock"  messages.  In  addition,  user  policies  generate 
messages  as  one  result  of  receiving  messages. 

The  mailbox  of  an  entry  is  managed  by  the  user  and  the  policies  associated  with  the  entry. 
It  is  intended  that  mailboxes,  unlike  histories,  remain  small  and  continuously  avaiable  for 
interrogation.  Policies  might  dispose  of  most  messages  immediately,  but  users  may  need  to 
dispose  of  unusual  messages  or  handle  difficult  situations. 

By  having  "human  being"  entries  in  the  database,  the  user  can  specify  that  SCF  send 
messages  to  individual  people  under  certain  circumstances.  Such  a scheme  could  minimize  the 
database  monitoring  necessary  by,  for  example,  sending  a message  to  the  subsystem  manager 
when' a version  loses  its  last  user  or  the  size  of  its  mailbox  exceeds  50  messages. 

5.2.3.3  To  Do  List.  User  commands  and  policy  actions  enter  construction  processes  in  a [to 
do  list.  Most  of  these  processes  are  independent  of  each  other  and  can  be  executed 
simultaneously.  On  occasion,  however,  a construction  step  may  need  a concrete  object  for 
which  an  entry  is  already  in  the  to  do  list;  that  step  must  wait. 

SCF  checks  each  completed  construction  step  and,  if  it  is  successful,  activates  any 
construction  processes  awaiting  it,  sends  a "construction  complete"  message  to  the  database 
entry  for  the  object  and  may  send  a "component  change"  message  to  users  of  the  resulting 
object.  If  a construction  step  fails,  e.g.  a compiler  detects  a syntax  error,  a "construction 
failure"  message  is  sent  to  entries  for  the  object  itself  and  any  waiting  objects. 


5.3  Command  Language 

The  user  of  this  system  has  a command  language  with  which  to  direct  the  behavior  of  the 
system.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  thesis  to  define  a particular  command  language; 
command  languages  should  be  compatible  with  similar  languages  available  to  users  of  the 
operating  system  and  should  reflect  local  user  style.  It  could  be  a simple  command/operand 
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imperative  language  or  a general  expression  evaluation  language;  it  might  require 
specification  of  parameters  on  the  command  line,  or  prompt  for  them  individually.  This 
section  discusses  the  functionality  that  the  command  language  must  provide. 


5.3.1  Interrogation 


Users  interrogate  the  database  to  examine  the  actual  entries,  predict  SCF  behavior,  and 
extract  data.  The  interrogation  commands  for  these  operations  use  differing  amounts  of 
information  about  the  database  and  its  manager. 

In  display  mode,  the  user  examines  individual  entries  in  the  database  (possibly  with 
subentries  expanded).  For  example,  the  user  might  display  a version  entry  to  determine  what 
concrete  objects  constitute  its  resources,  or  s concrete  object  to  determine  if  It  was  original 
source  or  generated  text.  These  commands  use  only  the  type  definitions  of  the  database 
entries. 

Resolution  mode  commands  exploit  an  understanding  of  the  SCF  operation  and  the 
semantics  of  the  acquire  function.  Such  a command  could  list  the  complete  collection  of 
versions  or  concrete  objects  that  would  be  used  by  a particular  construction  process,  or 
explicitly  name  the  origin  of  all  resource  requests  in  a subsystem. 

Other  interrogations  are  built  on  a base  of  primitives  combined  with  a query  language. 
Operations  to  extract  history  and  mailbox  entries  and  to  ennumerate  various  types  of  objects 
permit  the  user  to  answer  such  questions  as 

- What  construction  was  performed  between  Monday  and  Wednesday? 

- In  what  contexts  is  the  YFPL  compiler  used? 

- What  files  have  not  been  used  for  a year? 

- When  did  Fred  last  modify  the  system? 

- What  did  Fred  do  to  the  system  last  weeh? 


b.3.2  Construction 

We  use  the  term  'construct'*  to  mean  the  invocation  of  processes  that  create  a particular 
concrete  object.  These  processes  may  be  the  null  set  of  processes  (If  the  object  already 
exists)  or  may  be  a lattice  of  processes  terminating  in  the  creation  of  the  concrete  object. 
The  term  'build",  on  the  other  hand,  is  defined  to  mean  to  invocation  of  the  set  of  processed 
that  cause  the  construction  of  all  concrete  objects  in  the  component  list  of  a version  and  of 
the  selected  versions  of  all  internal  subsystems. 

The  user  of  SCF  normally  specifies  what  system  versions  are  to  be  "built",  letting  SCF  infer 
the  concrete  object  constructions  that  are  necessary.  However,  the  explicit  construct 
command  provides  additional  control  over  the  sequence  of  construction  processes  for  testing 
or  optimization. 

We  make  it  an  SCF  policy  that  a resource  can  be  used  only  if  the  version  that  supplies  the 
resource  has  been  built.  This  is  necessary  If  we  want  any  constructed  program  to  execute 
successfully  without  additional  construction  commands  being  necessary  "on  the  side." 
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Therefore,  not  only  do  “buitd"  commands  cause  the  construction  of  concrete  objects,  but 
"construct"  commands  can  cause  the  building  of  versions. 


5.3.3  Entry  Editor 

Subsystem  descriptions  entered  into  the  database  are,  like  all  aspects  of  a system,  likely  to 
change.  These  changes  reflect  new  system  design,  improved  construction  techniques,  or 
additional  variants.  The  database  entry  editor  provides  a mechanism  for  selectively  modifying 
the  contents  of  the  database. 

The  editor  does  not  operate  on  the  textual  representation  of  the  system  description  but  on 
the  typed  database  objects  themselves.  Each  database  type  provides  a Modify  operation  that 
permits  the  user  to  change  field  values,  add  or  delete  elements  from  lists,  and  to  modify  list 
elements  (thereby  invoking  the  Modify  command  from  the  type  of  the  list  element).  Objects 
contained  within  other  objects  (as  opposed  to  referenced  by  them)  cannot  be  modified 
without  modifying  the  containing  object.  Conflict  between  construction  and  modification  can 
be  prevented  with  synchronization  techniques  on  such  a hierarchical  database. 

Entry  editing  results  only  in  local  modifications  in  the  database.  However,  many  non-local 
objects  constructed  with  resources  from  the  modified  subsystem  are  potentially  incompatible 
with  the  new  description.  Modification  of  a subsystem  description  causes  user  subsystems  to 
be  notified  in  a manner  similar  to  that  caused  by  modification  of  a source  file.  See  section 

5.3.4  for  the  effects  of  modifications  on  the  database. 


5.3.4  Poliei»- 

Often,  if  a source  file  for  a system  version  is  modified,  the  system  version  itself  must  be 
rebuilt.  • However,  it  is  not  the  case  that  system  implementors  generally  wish  those 
modifications  to  occur  immediately.  Suppose  that  there  are  several  versions  of  a system 
active,  all  executable;  one  is  available  to  customers,  one  is  backup,  and  five  are  for 
development  by  five  programmers.  The  project  leadership  might  determine  that  no 
modification  should  ever  be  propagated  into  the  backup  version,  while  modifications  may  be 
installed  in  the  customer  version  on  explicit  request.  Of  the  five  programmers,  two  may 
permit  modifications  to  their  test  systems  whenever  any  programmer  changes  any  subsystem, 
while  another  may  permit  only  overnight  upgrades  and  the  other  two  wish  to  have  complete 
control  over  modifications  to  their  test  systems. 

Even  more  complex  conditions  might  govern  the  non-executable  portions  of  systems. 
Consider  the  documentation  files  of  a system,  some  of  which  are  online,  and  others  of  which 
are  printed  on  paper  and  distributed.  The  former  should  be  forced  to  change  in  parallel  with 
the  executable  program  available  to  users,  while  the  latter  need  only  be  upgraded  when  a 
documentation  update  is  produced. 

For  another  example,  consider  the  distribution  tape  sent  to  customers  who  install  the 
system  at  their  installations.  This  tape  might  contain  a frozen  version  of  the  system,  with  a 
set  of  comments  about  recent  modifications;  this  would  reflect  a conservative  approach  with 
high  priority  on  uniform  distribution.  Alternatively,  it  could  be  regenerated  each  time  a tape 
was  created,  causing  each  customer  to  get  the  "most  recent"  edition  of  the  system.  A third 
possibility  would  be  to  incorporate  in  the  distribution  tape  any  modification  that  had  been 
installed  on  the  local  system  for  at  least  thirty  days. 

In  short,  the  user  must  be  able  to  specify  policies  that  control  the  propagation  of 
modifications  thoughout  the  entire  database,  and  many  of  those  policies  are  specific  to 
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particular  versions  of  particular  systems.  SCF  provides  a mechanism  for  enforcing  policies 
specified  by  the  users. 

Policies  are  attached  to  objects  within  the  database  or  to  a limited  number  of  special 
objects,  such  as  a dock.  These  policies  are  able  to  detect  certain  conditions  in  the  database. 
A completely  general  mechanism  for  determining  conditions  within  a database  is,  of  course, 
extremely  expensive,  so  our  goal  will  be  to  capture  as  many  of  the  types  of  conditions  that 
are  needed  as  possible  within  the  framework  of  a simple,  efficient  mechanism. 

We  select  a notation  for  policies  that  is  known  to  be  general;  efficiency  will  therefore 
derive  from  restrictions  on  the  timing  of  policy  usage  rather  than  the  scope  of  possible 
policies.  Each  policy  shall  be  described  by  a set  of  productions  of  the  form 

condition  -»  action 

where  conditions  are  predicates  on  elements  of  the  databesa  and  actions  are  sequences  of 
command  language  statements.  We  shall  use  prose  conditions  and  actions  in  order  to  avoid 
excessive  concern  with  syntax. 

Conditions  include  tests  on  mailbox  entries,  history  files  of  the  associated  object,  and 
possibly  history  files  of  other  objects.  Suppose  that  version  A of  subsystem  B has  a 
concrete  object  C that  uses  a concrete  object  that  has  been  modified.  As  described  in 
section  5.2.3,  a "component  change"  message  would  be  sent  to  the  mailbox  associated  with  C 
A simple  policy  that  specified  immediate  reconstruction  of  this  object  upon  any  modification 
would  be  written 

upon  receipt  of  a "component  change"  message,  construct  C 

To  specify  conditions,  a set  of  operations  must  be  defined  on  histories,  events  and 
mailboxes.  The  primitive  operations  permit  extraction  of  entries  according  to  various 
conditions  (e.g.  age  of  entry,  identity  of  programmer)  and  use  of  the  contents  of  entries  (e.g. 
testing  the  type  of  message).  We  assume  a reasonable  set  of  such  primitives  in  the  examples 
below. 

The  action  clauses  differ  from  command  strings  issued  by  the  user  only  in  that  they  are 
executed  automatically  when  conditions  arise.  They  may  operate  concurrently  with  each 
other  and  with  user  command  sequences. 

We  limit  the  time  necessary  to  evaluate  the  policies  by  doing  evaluations  of  conditions  only 
at  times  when  it  is  likely  that  some  conditions  could  become  true,  or  when  consisted  > is 
particularly  relevant.  Most  often,  conditions  become  true  when  a particular  event  occurs 
within  the  scope  of  the  database.  By  requiring  that  events  send  messages  to  objects  that 
might  be  affected,  we  can  operate  only  on  the  policies  associated  with  objects  that  have 
received  messages.  Some  of  these  messages  will  be  sent  automatically,  whereas  others  will 
be  the  result  of  policies  within  the  originating  object. 

An  automatically  generated  message  would  result,  for  example,  from  the  modification  of  a 
file.  Suppose  that  a file  is  submitted,  under  system  control,  to  an  editor  so  that  a user  can 
make  modifications  to  it.  When  that  file  is  returned  to  the  environment  after  editing, 
messages  are  sent  to  all  objects  that  were  constructed  using  that  file  and  to  the  version  and 
subsystem  in  which  it  was  defined.  Policies  associated  with  each  of  those  objects  would 
further  refine  the  meaning  of  the  event,  and  possibly  result  in  a set  of  actions  to  be 
performed  by  the  system. 


As  an  example  of  a policy  generated  message,  consider  the  online  system  command 
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descriptions  that  change  only  when  the  current  user  system  changes.  In  this  case,  a policy 
within  the  current  user  system  object  would  specify  that  a message  should  be  sent  to  the 
online  command  description  object  whenever  a modification  to  the  system  occurs.  Within  the 
online  command  description  object,  a policy  would  specify  that  If  a message  is  received 
dictating  an  update,  and  a message  already  is  present  indicating  that  a component  change  has 
occurred,  then  the  online  command  description  object  should  be  copied  to  a bacKup  and 
recreated. 

Some  conditions  within  the  database  will  become  true  due  to  the  passage  of  time.  Hence,  a 
special  object  within  the  system,  a clock,  can  also  be  programmed  to  send  messages  to 
objects  that  have  time  dependent  policies. 

Another  special  time  to  check  policies  is  at  the  time  that  the  object  is  used.  If  no  other 
trigger  has  caused  evaluation  of  the  policy  conditions,  usage  of  the  object  can  be  made 
conditional  on  the  satisfaction  of  a policy.  For  rarely  used  objects,  this  facility  can  be  used 
to  recreate  only  those  objects  that  are  actually  used,  even  though  many  more  may  have  been 
affected. 

Combinations  of  policies  can  be  used  to  accomplish  some  optimizations.  Suppose  that 
object  a is  derived  from  object  y,  and  is  used  in  object  z.  When  object  y changes,  object  * 
must  be  recreated,  and  normally  so  would  object  z.  But  it  might  be  the  case  that  object  a is 
identical  before  and  after  the  change  to  y.  If  7 is  a procedure  definition,  and  * is  the  header 
extracted  for  external  linkage,  a change  to  the  body  of  the  procedure  does  not  change  the 
header.  There  is  certainly  no  need  to  regenerate  z since  no  constituent  of  z has  actually 
changed.  A string  comparison  program  can  provide  a predicate  that  permits  the  policy 
associated  with  a to  terminate  the  propagation  of  the  modification. 

- Policy(y)  - upon  modification,  tend  " component  change"  message  to  all  objects 
generated  front  7. 

- Policy(x)  - upon  receipt  of  " component  change"  message,  copy  * and  regenerate 
a.  If  new  * differs  from  old  x,  send  "component  change"  message  to  all  objects 
generated  from  a. 

- Policy(z)  - upon  receipt  of  "component  change"  message,  regenerate  1. 


5.4  Central  Facilities  Implementations 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  outline  the  entire  implementation  of  SCF  in  this  thesis. 
Much  of  the  implementation  is  obvious,  other  aspects  are  unimportant,  and  still  other  parts 
are  arbitrary  and  could  easily  be  replaced  by  other,  equally  valid,  implementations.  However, 
a few  of  the  facilities  are  truly  fundamental  to  the  concepts  that  this  thesis  addresses,  and 
we  can  clarify  them  by  discussing  implementation  in  detail. 

The  following  sections  present  details  of  the  implementation  of  the  acquire  algorithm,  which 
obtains  that  representation  of  a resource  that  is  appropriate  for  the  environment  from  which 
It  was  requested,  and  the  construct  driver,  which  causes  the  construction  of  a concrete 
object.  The  programs  have  been  simplified  to  assume  a sequential  SCF  construction  process 
manager  such  that  the  to  do  list  is  subsumed  by  the  SCF  call  stack. 


L 
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5.4.1  Acquire 

The  acquire  mechanism  "resolves"  resource  names  by  obtaining  representations  of  the 
resources.  It  may  be  invoked  directly  in  the  definition  of  an  object  (see  section  4.4.4),  or  it 
may  be  invoked  during  the  operation  of  some  other  processor,  such  as  a compiler  or  editor. 
In  either  case,  acquire  is  always  invoked  as  an  aspect  of  the  construction  of  some  concrete 
object.  Therefore,  the  complete  construction  context  for  an  acquire  invocation  is  always 
known  a priori)  we  consider  it  a value  global  to  the  invocation  of  acquire,  called 
AcquireContent.  The  resource  that  acquire  has  been  called  to  resolve  Is  a parameter  to  the 
Invocation. 

Here  is  the  set  of  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  acquire: 

- The  resource  must  be  present  in  the  require  list  of  the  subsystem  within  which 
the  object  is  defined  (the  current  subsystem). 

- The  resource  must  either  be  present  in  the  provides  list  of  a subsystem 
immediately  nested  within  the  current  subsystem,  or  in  the  provides  list  of  a 
subsystem  referenced  in  the  externals  clause  of  the  current  subsystem,  or  in  the 
environment  clause  of  a subsystem  that  textually  encloses  the  current 
subsystem. 

- The  version  selector  must  be  available  within  the  scope  that  contains  the  object 
being  constructed.  In  the  case  of  objects  defined  within  a realization  section, 
the  selector  may  be  in  the  realization  section  of  the  current  subsystem.  For 
objects  defined  in  a version,  the  selection  may  also  be  specified  in  any  version 
which  includes  the  version  in  which  the  object  is  defined.  Finally,  if  the  resource 
is  a part  of  a resource  environment,  the  selection  is  provided  in  the  subsystem 
that  establishes  the  environment. 

By  definition,  acquire  obtains  a resource  in  its  final  form.  It  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  by 
finding,  according  to  the  above  criteria,  the  subsystem  that  immediately  provides  the 
resource,  because  that  subsystem  may  in  turn  require  it  from  some  other  subsystem.  In  such 
a case,  acquire  must  repeat  the  search  until  it  arrives  at  the  eventual  providing  subsystem. 
At  each  step,  the  proper  version  is  determined  simultaneously,  and  therefore  the  correct 
version  of  the  eventual  providing  subsystem  can  be  identified.  All  that  remains  is  to  look  up 
the  resource  in  the  resource  list  of  tho  version  at  hand,  and  produce  the  object  tluit 
corresponds  to  it. 

I That  object,  however,  may  not  have  been  constructed  or  may  have  become  obsolete;  in  this 

case  Construct  is  recursively  invoked  to  construct  the  object.  As  a result,  acquire  might  also 
be  recursively  invoked  to  resolve  resources  for  this  new  construction. 

When  the  construction  is  successfully  completed,  Acquire  returns  the  string  contained  in 
the  target  object  to  the  calling  site  (within  AcquireContext).  In  addition,  deferred  objects 
corresponding  to  this  resource  are  merged  into  the  deferred  objects  list  of  AcquireContext. 
Finally,  history  entries  are  made  to  record  the  usage  of  the  new  object  by  the  one  being 
constructed. 

The  algorithm  for  Acquire  is  outlined  in  Figure  5-1 1.  The  loop  body  dictates  the  priority  of 
providing  subsystems.  If  we  permit  ambiguity  about  the  origin  of  resources  (and  this  is  not 
necessarily  a good  idea)  then  we  should  establish  how  to  pick  the  correct  subsystems.  The 
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II 

following  list  shows  the  priorities  implemented  in  Figure  5-12: 

1.  internal  version  subsystems 

2.  internal  subsystems 

3.  external  subsystems 

4.  environment  subsystems 

Within  any  group  of  subsystems,  the  most  closely  nested  subsystems  has  the  highest  priority. 

Within  a nesting  level,  the  first  subsystem  listed  has  highest  priority. 

global  var  AcquireContext:  rmUConcreteOb  Ject) 

procedure  Acquirer src:  Resource)  returns  String  or  fails 
var  tbs:  rei(Subsystem)  initially  NIL 
ver:  ref  (Version)  initially  NIL 
cone:  r*\(ConcreteObject)  initially  NIL 
tbs  *-  Scontext(AcquireContextl) 
ver  *-  Vcontext(AcquireContext\ ) 

repeat  *set  msbs“  and  "i ter"  to  the  providing  subsystem  and  version > 
until  <“rsrcm  not  required  by  sbt/verm* 
cone  *-  FindResource(uerl,rsrc) 

<enforce  " cone “ policies  keyed  to  usage* 

Construct(conc);  Build(ver) 

<side  effects  of  Acquire > 
roturn(Contents{Location(conc1 ))) 
end  Acquire 

Figure  5-11:  Acquire~Top  Level  Algorithm 


repeat 

if  not  < found  in  version  subsystems > 

thenif  not  <found  in  nested  or  external  subsystems > 

thenif  not  <found  in  environments > 

then  fail  fi 

until  <mrsrcn  not  required  by  msbs/verH> 

Figure  5-12:  Acquire — Loop  Body  Refinement 

There  are  two  cases  for  which  a resource  is  required  by  a version  of  a subsystem:  a)  it  is 
named  in  the  requires  list  of  the  subsystem  or  b)  it  is  named  in  the  provides  list  of  a 
subsystem  within  the  version.  Therefore  the  program  in  Figure  5-13  implements  the  test  at 
the  end  of  the  loop. 


The  <found  in  xxxxx>  clauses  can  be  considered  boolean  expressions  with  side  effects  on 
sbs  and  ver.  If  we  presume  some  simple  list  manipulation  procedures  for  handling  the 
substructures  of  the  subsystems  and  versions,  the  code  sections  in  Figures  5-14  to  5-16  will 
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required  £2  ‘sbs/vtr"* 

define  RoqLook(y):  on  fail  use  NIL 

define  RoqLool t(xh  <"nrc“  in  providts  lists  of  *t> 
returnCrmdfS'ubjyjtemjfverU.ReoLoofcVNIL  or 
<V*rc"  in  roquins  lists  of  sbsT>) 

Figure  5-13:  Acquire— Loop  Test  Refinement 
suffice  lor  the  loop  body  pieces. 

tfsaad  ta  vtwea  subsvstmu* 

ver  f:  rmKSubsysttm),  v.bv.tv:  ref  (Version)  initially  NIL 
on  fail  use  NIL;  I /ailed  routines  return  NIL 

if  ver-NIL  then  return(false) 
else  r «-  ver 

repeat  s *-  FindProviderfrrrc.verT ) 
hv  *•  v;  v Vcontoxt(v) 
until  sdNIL  or  v-NIL 
if  j-NIL  then  return(false) 

else  v ♦-  ver;  tv  *-  F mdSsloct(s,v«rT ) 
while  tv-NIL  and  v+hv  do 

v *-  Vcontoxt(v);  tv  *-  FindSoloeUs.vt ) od 
if  tv-NIL  then  tail  else  sbs  *•  s;  ver  «-  tv;  relurn(true)  fi  fi  fi 

Figure  5-14:  Acquire— Found  in  Version  Subsystems  Refinement 


<fenn4  ii 1 ntstfd  QT  external  subsysttms> 


Figure  5-15:  Acquire— Found  in  _ Subsystems  Refinement 

The  boolean  expressions  used  above  are  expanded  in  Figures  5-17  to  5-19  for 
completeness.  The  expression  ^resource  in  ***  list>  indicates  that  the  resource  can  be 
provided  from  the  resource  in  the  specified  list. 


var  v,tv:  reffVerstanJ,  s:  roUSubsystom) 
on  fail  use  NIL 

s *-  FtndNostodProvider(rsrc,sbs\) 

if  j-NIL  then  s *-  F indExt«rnalProvidtr{rsrc,sbsX ) fi 

if  »-NlL  then  return(false) 

else  v *-  ver;  tv  ♦-  FindS*l*ct(s,vir\ ) 
while  tv-NIL  and  vHNIL  do 
v ♦-  Vcontoxt(v\ ) 

if  vdNIL  then  tv  ♦-  FindSoUct(v1,s)  fi  od 
If  tv-NIL  then  tv  *•  FindSoUct(sbslj)  fi 
if  tv-NIL  then  fall  else  sbs  *-  s;  ver  t-  tv;  return(true)  fi  fi 
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< found  in  environment > 

var  v:  rmiQ/ersion),  t:  rmUSubsystem) 
on  fail  return(false) 
s *-  sbs 

whil#  not  <r€tsource  in  onvirofidiont  of  ind  CoiUwtlit^NIL  do 
t *-  Contextfs T)  od 

If  <rsre  not  in  environment  of  t T>  then  fail  fi 
tbs  *-  ti  ver  •-  NIL;  return(true) 

Figure  5-16:  Acquire—Found  in  Environment  Refinement 


<rsrc  in  provides  list  o£  sbst> 

on  fail  return(false) 
define  Testfxh  x~rsrc 
F ind(Provides(sbsX ), Test);  return(true) 

Figure  5-17:  Acquire—Provides  Predicate  Refinement 


<rsre  in  requires,  Ust  oj  sbst> 

on  fail  return(faise) 
define  Tmst(x):  x-rsrc 
Find(Bequires(sbsl ),Test);  return(true) 

Figure  5-18:  Acquire — Requires  Predicate  Refinement 


<rsrc  in  environment  of  st> 

on  fail  return(false) 
define  Testfxh  xmrsre 

Find(Environment(xl ),T est );  return(true) 

Figure  5-19:  Acquire — Environment  Predicate  Refinement 

Referring  again  to  Figure  5-11,  the  Build  procedure  constructs  each  of  the  components  of 
the  version  that  supplied  the  resource.  The  details  of  policy  enforcement  and  history  for 
Build  are  omitted  in  Figure  5-20;  they  are  similar  to  those  of  Construct  (see  section  5.4.2). 
Finally,  we  present  in  Figure  5-21  the  definitions  of  the  side  effects  of  Acquire. 


5.4.2  Construct 


The  operation  Construct  invokes  all  processes  necessary  to  construct  some  one  specific 
concrete  object.  It  can  be  invoked  by  the  user  via  the  command  language,  by  the  system  as 
a result  of  enforcing  a policy,  or  as  a side  effect  of  another  construction  either  directly  (as 
when  an  input  object  must  be  constructed),  or  indirectly  (as  during  the  operation  of  Acquire). 

| 
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Build  Procedure  Skeleton 
procedure  Build(uen  reUVersion))  succeeds  Or  (ails 
Apply(Components(vert ), Construct) 
end  Build 


Figure  5-20:  Acquire— Relevant  Sections  of  Build 


<side  effects  of  Acquire > 

Insert  (Usagefconct  ),AcquireContezt) 

I nsert(Composition(AcquireContext1  ),conc) 

Merge(Deferred(AcquireContexti  ),Deferred(conc1 )) 

I nsert(History(conc1 ), 

Event(<timestamp>"used  as  resource ", 

Concat(Append(Neu/LLst  of  String  flarrre(AcquireContextf )JVame(rsrc)), 
SubRsrcs(rsrc)))) 

Figure  5-21:  Acquire— Side  Effects  Refinement 


The  system  alternates  between  Construct  and  Acquire  during  the  construction  of  any  complex 
system  component. 

Construct  is  a function  whose  only  parameter  is  the  name  of  a concrete  object.  Since  each 
concrete  object  is  defined  within  the  context  of  a subsystem  and  (optionally)  a version,  the 
context  within  which  the  concrete  object  is  to  be  built  is  unambiguously  identified;  in  fact,  it 
is  that  disparity  in  context  that  distinguishes  two  concrete  objects  that  are  constructed  using 
the  same  rule  on  the  same  input  objecis. 

Acquire  always  operates  as  a subroutine  for  Construct.  The  parameter  to  Construct 
establishes  the  global  context  within  which  Acquire  is  called.  This  is  more  than  just  a 
linguistic  concern,  because  the  Acquire  call  may  come  from  within  a compiler  or  editor. 
Constructions  necessary  to  complete  the  Acquire  function  will  be  for  different  objects,  so  the 
context  established  for  Acquire  must  be  stacked  at  each  entry  to  Construct.  We  will  explicitly 
portray  this  in  the  programs  in  Figure  5-22  to  emphasize  the  relationship  between  these  two 
central  facilities. 

Construct  also  performs  the  housekeeping  operations  necessary  to  maintain  the  validity  of 
the  database.  These  include  deleting  previous  usage  links,  entering  history  information,  and 
notifying  current  users  of  the  modification. 

The  optimization  test  first  determines  if  a valid  copy  of  the  object  is  already  available.  If 

it  does,  it  is  either  in  a file  in  a temporary  object  (which  might  also  be  a file).  If  not,  it  may 

be  because  it  has  never  been  built,  or  because  the  user  destroyed  it,  or  SCF  destroyed  it  as 
the  result  of  a policy,  or  because  the  file  system  destroyed  it  due  to  an  error  or  a 
management  policy.  (In  systems  where  purges  or  migrations  occur  as  a matter  of  course,  an 

interface  between  SCF  and  the  file  system  can  greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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var  ACStack:  Stack  of  ref (ConcreteOb ject) 

procedure  Construct(conc:  ref  (ConcreteOb  ject))  succeeds  or  fails 
if  Location(conc1  )=NIL 

then  Push(ACStack,AcquireContext) 
AcquireContext*-conc 
<preliminary  housekeeping 
<invoke  processor  on  parameters > 
AcquLreContext*-Pop( ACStack) 
if  <processor  successful > 

then  <success  housekeeping > 
else  <failure  housekeeping > fi  fi 
end  Construct 


Figure  5-22:  Construct — Top  Level  Algorithm 
purging  or  migrating  facility.) 

The  "processor"  named  in  the  rule  for  the  construction  of  the  object  is  either  a special 
processor  or  a generc!  processor.  The  special  processors  are  acquire,  deferred  and  file;  all 
other  processors  are  programs  generally  available  to  users  of  the  installation  or  special 
purpose  processors  built  by  individual  projects  or  programmers. 

The  special  processor  file  determines  that  the  named  file  exists.  If  necessary, 
authorization  is  established,  validity  is  checked,  and  any  other  properties  deemed  necessary 
to  reliable  operation  of  the  system  are  established.  No  actual  "construction"  is  performed 
unless  special  formatting  is  necessary.  For  example,  if  the  editor  maintains  files  in  an 
"original  plus  delta"  format,  so  that  the  previous  copies  of  the  file  are  maintained  with  the 
current  copy,  the  current  copy  must  be  extracted  before  being  passed  on  to  a compiler. 

The  special  processor  acquire  creates  a concrete  object  from  a resource.  Depending  on 
the  representation  of  concrete  objects,  this  may  be  as  simple  as  pointing  at  the  file  that 
contains  the  resource  object,  or  as  complex  as  converting  from  a segment  to  a file,  or  a file 
to  a string.  The  acquire  processor  is,  of  course,  implemented  by  an  internal  call  on  Acquire, 
which  is  described  in  section  5.4.1. 

The  deferred  special  processor  makes  a new  concrete  object  from  those  which  have 
accumulated  in  the  deferred  list  of  another  concrete  object. 

General  processors  are  such  programs  as  compilers,  editors,  linkers,  document  production 
programs,  database  processing  programs,  and  special  purpose  programs  such  as 
BIMF-to-parser  converters,  finite-state-machine-to-program  converters,  catalog  display 
programs,  cross  reference  programs,  test  programs,  flowchart  generators,  and  other  tools  for 
manipulating  the  objects  that  constitute  systems.  The  interfaces  to  these  programs  are 
highly  idiosynchratic,  and  therefore  must  be  provided  in  a processor  definition  table 
maintained  by  the  SCF  user.  The  parameters  in  this  table  include  the  input  files  and  a set  of 
processor  parameters.  The  interface  prepares  an  invocation  sequence  appropriate  for  the 
processor  and  invokes  the  processor  in  such  a way  that  the  state  of  the  database  is  entirely 
maintained.  Remember  that  during  these  general  processor  executions  Acquire  will  be 
invoked,  and  the  context  must  be  known  to  SCF  at  that  time. 
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<prvkmir\*r3  hsM'Httninal 

d*lin*  Purgt(x):  R»move(Usag«(xt ),conc) 

Apply(Composition(conct ),Purgx) 

Cl0oHComposition(concX  )) 

Cl*ar(D*f*rrxd(conc\ )) 

<iucc««  ftomefcf  ging> 

d*(in*  S«nd(xh  S«ndMail(x1,N*wMmssag*C component  c/ianga",®#),) 
« *-  N*u/Ei/*nt(<tim0itamp>“construct0dm,  . . .) 
App0nd(History(conc1  \x) 

S0ndMad(coi\c\,N0U/M0is<\g0ChUtory  antry",®# )) 
Appiy(Utag0(conc1  \S0nd) 

</aUur0  hputfktfpin g> 

• *-  N0wEv0nt(<tim0stamp>.mconstruction  fail",  . . .) 
App0nd(History\cor\c  T ),x) 

SindMatKconcX  .Ntu/MnssagiC  history  antry",®#,)) 

Figure  5-23:  Construct— Housekeeping  Refinement 


5.5  Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  have  explored  the  representation  proposed  in  Chapter  4 by  designing  a 
software  construction  facility  around  those  concepts.  By  exploring,  albeit  cursorily,  the  basic 
design  of  several  aspects  of  the  facility,  its  feasibility  has  become  clear.  We  presented  the 
implementation  of  those  portions  of  SCF  that  are  both  complex  and  central  to  the  usefulness 
of  our  particular  representation. 

Several  parts  of  this  system  have  been  implemented  and  run  on  a PDP-10  computing 
system.  Although  a consistent  version  of  ail  of  these  parts  has  never  existed  simultaneously, 
we  have  tested  various  versions  of  the  acquire  function,  a language  processor,  a database 
entry  editor,  the  construct  function  and  the  message  sending  mechanism.  Majoi  aspects 
discussed  in  this  chapter  but  not  implemented  include  the  policy  enforcer  and  the  control  of 
concurrent  actions  in  the  database. 
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6.  Example  Target  System 

The  concepts  presented  in  the  previous  chapters  are  intended  for  use  in  the 
representation  and  processing  of  real  families  of  real  systems.  In  order  to  explore  the 
application  of  the  concepts,  and  demonstrate  their  feasibility,  we  will  present  the 
representation  of  portions  of  a real  system  in  sufficient  depth  to  understand  the  details  of 
the  system  construction  process  for  this  system. 

There  are  multiple  goals  for  this  chapter.  First,  we  hope  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  the 
concepts  are  generally  useful  in  application  to  complex  systems.  Second,  by  treating  the 
system  in  depth,  we  shall  provide  additional  detailed  information  not  necessarily  apparent 
from  the  general  descriptions  in  Chapter  4.  Finally,  we  shall  determine  some  of  the 
limitations  of  the  concepts  as  presented,  and  find  problems  for  which  better  solutions  are 
necessary. 

The  target  system  is  not  a toy  system.  We  will  discuss  the  target  system  enough  to  make 
the  representation  meaningful,  justify  the  choice  of  the  target  system,  and  then  represent 
significant  portions  of  it. 


6.1  Description  of  the  Target  System 

The  target  system  is  the  software  support  for  a scanline  graphics  printer*.  The  printer  is 
capable  of  printing  arbitrary  graphics  on  continuous  eight-and-one-half  inch  paper,  placing 
black  points  at  the  resolution  of  200  points  per  inch.  The  graphic  pattern  for  text 
information  is  determined  by  using  the  ASCII  character  codes  to  look  up  rectangular  grids  of 
points  in  a "character  set*  definition.  Less  structured  information  is  displayed  by  supplying 
the  actual  bit  patterns  to  be  printed  ("graphics"  mode). 

The  printer  is  driven  by  a dedicated  minicomputer  that  is  a slave  to  a general  purpose 
timesharing  system  and  is  connected  to  it  by  a communication  link.  Users  on  three  other 
computing  systems  access  the  printer  via  a network.  The  software  support  for  this  system 
consists  of  the  printer  driver  programs  interfaces  for  a variety  of  other  programs. 


6.1.1  Purpose  of  Target  System 

The  target  system  provides  five  primary  services  for  the  community  of  users.  The  central 
facility  is  the  ability  to  print  formatted  documents.  The  other  facilities  include  the  users’ 
manual,  the  interfaces  for  document  preparation  systems,  character  set  manipulation  facilities, 
and  interfaces  for  programs  which  process  printable  documents.  These  will  be  discussed  in 
turn  in  the  sections  which  follow. 

Driver  Programs  Users  print  documents  on  the  scanline  printer  with  the  assistance  of  a 
driver  program  set.  There  are  two  kinds  of  documents,  text-oriented  documents  and 
graphics-oriented  documents.  The  text  documents  consist  primarily  of  characters,  although 
there  are  often  control  codes  embedded  in  the  stream  to  invoke  features  such  as  character 
set  selection,  paper  cutting,  spacing,  headings,  justification,  underlining,  overstriking, 
tabulating  and  subscripting.  In  addition,  a graphics-oriented  document  can  be  embedded  in  a 
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text -oriented  document,  as  when  figures  are  placed  in  running  text.*  Graphics  documents 
consist  mostly  of  scanline  descriptions,  with  occasional  control  codes  that  allow  cuts  and  blank 
lines.  The  scanline  descriptions  themselves  are  encoded  either  as  bit  strings  or  run  codes 
(alternating  counts  of  black  and  white  bits),  or  a combination  of  the  two;  they  are  encoded  in 
the  format  interpreted  by  the  printer  hardware. 

The  driver  is  a pair  of  programs.  One  program  runs  on  the  minicomputer  and  is 
responsible  for  controlling  the  printer,  translating  character  codes  to  scanline  descriptions, 
and  performing  many  of  the  complex  (unctions  listed  above.  The  other  program  executes  on 
the  host  computer  and  provides  a command  language  that  humans  use  to  direct  the  activity  of 
the  driver  system.  The  two  programs  communicate  via  a communication  link.  The  messages 
that  cross  the  link  include  control  messages,  documents  to  be  printed  (both  text-  and 
graphics -oriented)  and  character  sets. 

Document  Preparation  Interface  In  order  to  make  effective  use  of  the  printer,  document 
preparation  programs  must  build  specially  formatted  documents.  There  are  two  collections  of 
such  programs:  one  collection  produces  text  documents  and  consists  of  three  generally  used 
programs,  while  the  other  collection  produces  graphics  documents  and  consists  of  a few 
generally  used  programs  and  a larger  group  of  special  purpose  programs.  The  system 
provides,  therefore,  a collection  of  interface  operations  used  to  build  text-  and 
graphics-oriented  documents. 

Document  Analysis  Interface  Several  programs  must  interpret  documents  intended  for  the 
scanline  printer.  One  program  is  provided  for  debugging  documents  (or  document  preparing 
programs!)  and  prints  documents  on  ordinary  terminals  with  the  control  codes  decoded  into 
readable  form.  Another  program  extracts  portions  of  a text-oriented  document  for  selective 
printing.  A third  program  displays  a page  of  text  on  a graphics  terminal.  A fourth  combines 
several  graphics-oriented  files  to  produce  a composite  graphic. 

In  order  to  support  these  and  other  programs,  the  system  provides  a set  of  functions  that 
allow  the  orderly  decomposition  of  documents.  These  functions  are  also  used  internally,  in 
the  driver,  to  decompose  the  documents  for  transmission  and  printing. 

Character  Set  Manipulation  One  of  the  primary  strengths  of  the  printer  system  is  its  ability 
to  use  arbitrary  character  set  definitions.  The  system  therefore  provides  programs  that 
process  character  set  definitions,  allowing  members  of  the  user  community  to  create  and 
modify  character  sets  on  a graphics  terminal  (with  a tablet  input  device). 

In  addition,  the  system  maintains  a collection  of  standard  character  sets  with  known 
attributes.  Some  of  these  character  sets  are  resident  on  disk  attached  to  the  minicomputer 
while  others  must  be  transmitted  from  the  host  before  being  used  by  a document. 

Character  sets  are  also  useful  outside  the  context  of  the  driver.  There  are  programs  that 
permit  users  to  label  portions  of  graphic  documents  with  the  character  set  flexibility  normally 
available  to  the  text-document  user.  And  various  ways  of  displaying  the  character  sets  are 
devised  by  people  who  design  new  character  sets.  Therefore,  a "type"  definition  of  a 
character  set  is  also  exported  for  general  use. 

Documentation  There  is  a manual  that  describes  the  hardware  and  software  systems  that 
constitute  the  printer  support  system.  The  printer  operation  is  described  both  for  general 
interest  and  for  the  driver  program  specifications.  The  driver  system  and  character  set 
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editor  are  documented  from  the  viewpoint  of  a user  of  the  system.  Examples  of  many  of  the 
standard  character  sets  are  displayed  to  assist  the  user  in  character  set  selection. 

There  are  also  some  other  documents  for  the  system.  A list  of  character  sets  is  displayed 
in  the  terminal  room.  An  on-line  “help"  command  prints  a short  description  of  the  system  and 
a pointer  to  a documentation  file.  The  driver  program  also  has  a help  facility  and  contains 
text  designed  to  assist  the  user  of  the  program  while  it  is  operating.  Another  set  of 
character  set  samples,  more  complete  than  the  set  in  the  manual,  is  maintained  in  a binder 
near  the  printer  itself. 


6.1.2  Environment  of  Operation  of  Target  System 

In  general,  the  details  of  the  environment  in  which  the  system  operates  are  not  particularly 
Important.  However,  it  can  be  useful  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  various  components  of 
the  environment  to  make  those  aspects  more  concrete,  to  more  firmly  establish  the  context  in 
which  this  system  operates.  Therefore,  we  present  here  some  of  the  specific  characteristics 
of  the  environment  in  which  the  printer  resides. 

The  printer  itself  is  a prototype  Xerox  Graphics  Printer.  The  minicomputer  stores  scanline 
descriptions  in  a buffer  shared  with  the  printer;  the  printer  interprets  these  descriptions  to 
produce  a sequence  of  black  and  white  dots.  The  black  dots  are  transferred,  via  a CRT,  to  a 
xerographic  drum  like  those  used  in  duplicating  equipment.  The  drum  transfers  ink  in  the 
same  pattern  to  continuous  paper  that  is  cut  at  arbitrary  intervals.  It  produces 
approximately  six  eleven-inch  pages  per  minute. 

The  PDP-10  host  computer  is  a general  timesharing  facility,  one  of  three  PDP-lO’s  at  the 
Carnegie-Mellon  Computer  Science  Department  installation.  All  three  PDP-lO’s  use  the 
TOPS-IO  monitor  system  with  many  local  enhancements.  Other  machines  in  the  installation 
include  C.mmp  and  Cm*  (parallel  architecture  research  computers),  PDP-lls  operating  UNIX, 
and  a large  collection  of  special  application  PDP-lls.  The  three  PDP-lOs  and  C.mmp  are 
connected  to  the  ARPAnet,  and  all  host  systems  are  available  from  common  front-end  terminal 
Interface  system. 

The  connection  between  the  PDP-10  and  the  PDP-11  that  controls  the  printer  is  a two 
wire  link,  one  byte  oriented  communication  link  similar  to  those  used  by  terminals,  and  a 
higher  speed  burst  device.  Local  I/O  devices  on  the  PDP-11  include  only  a DECtape  drive,  a 
small  disk,  and  a console  terminal.  The  disk  is  buffer  storage  for  character  sets  and 
documents. 

The  environment  also  contains  a set  of  vector  graphics  terminals.  Graphics  programs  exist 
for  drawing  arbitrary  pictures,  engineering  diagrams,  and  plots  that  are  eventually  printed  on 
the  scanline  printer.  The  character  set  editor  runs  on  the  graphics  terminal  as  well  as 
ordinary  terminals. 

There  are  three  document  preparation  programs  of  varying  degrees  of  sophistication 
(Runoff,  Pub  and  Scribe),  and  a couple  of  programs  to  prepare  plots  from  tables  of  data. 
Various  research  projects  have  special  programs  to  display  data,  such  as  speech  waveforms 
or  multiprocessor  utilization  charts,  on  the  printer  and/or  graphics  terminal. 

The  community  of  users  is  quite  diverse.  They  include  secretaries,  graduate  students, 
faculty  members  and  technicians.  Within  each  of  these  groups  there  are  incorrigible  hackers 
[Weiz76]  as  well  as  people  who  seldom  write  a program.  The  system  is  continuously  subject 
to  recommendations  for  its  improvement  (or  demise). 
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6.1.3  Available  Implementation  Tools 

The  implementation  environment  for  this  system  is  the  same  timesharing  system  that  acts 
as  host  in  the  printer  system.  It  has  been  intensively  used  in  support  of  programming 
projects  for  many  years  and  therefore  has  a well  developed  collection  of  programming  tools. 
While  the  tools  are  generally  more  sophisticated  than  those  available  on  commercial  systems, 
they  incorporate  no  concepts  that  have  not  been  within  the  state  of  the  art  for  several 
years. 

- Bliss  and  Sail  for  PDP-10  implementations.  Bliss  is  a sparse,  machine  oriented 
language  that  produces  rather  efficient  object  code  [Wulf70].  Sail  is  a 
semantically  rich  language  with  a large  run-time  support  system  [Reis76J.  Users 
of  both  languages  have  contributed  to  program  libraries  for  general  use. 

-Bliss-11  and  Macro-11  for  PDP-11  implementations.  Bliss-11  is  related  to  Bliss 
and  produces  quite  efficient  object  code  [Wulf72J.  The  Macro-1 1 assemblers  are 
preferred  by  some  programmers  [Digi73].  Public  tools  for  Bliss-11  support  are 
available,  although  most  of  them  are  oriented  toward  the  C.mmp/Hydra 
environment  [Levi77].  (Users  of  the  UNIX  systems  use  C exclusively.) 

- Two  text  editors,  Lined  and  Teco[Digi72],  are  used  exclusively  as  interactive 
editors;  there  is  no  convenient  batch-style  editor  or  update  program. 

- BH  data  base  program[Newc7A].  This  batch-style  program  permits  the  definition, 
of  simple  collections  of  information  in  a one  level  structure.  While  inadequate  for 
many  purposes,  it  accomplishes  sort/report-style  functions. 

- Interactive  debugging  facilities  for  PDP-10  programs.  8oth  Sail  and  Bliss  are 
served  by  special  interactive  debuggers,  and  the  operating  system  provides 
another. 

The  driver  for  the  system  we  are  discussing  is  implemented  in  Sail  (on  the  PDP-10  side) 
and  Macro-11  (on  the  PDP-11  side).  The  driver  was  designed  by  one  group  of  people, 
implemented  by  person  not  a member  of  the  design  group,  and  has  been  maintained  recently 
by  yet  another  person.  Various  people  have  contributed  the  remainder  of  the  system.* 


6.2  Selection  of  the  Target  System 

The  representation  we  have  developed  needs  to  be  applied  to  a substantive  target  system. 
However,  examples  for  thesis  use  are  notoriously  hard  to  select.  The  example  must  be 
sufficiently  small  that  it  can  be  contained  in  the  thesis,  and  that  the  quantity  of  necessary 
detail  does  not  swamp  the  important  points  of  the  thesis.  But  it  should  not  be  a "toy"  and 
therefore  raise  doubts  about  the  relevance  of  the  thesis  to  "real"  systems. 


6.2.1  Size  of  Target  System 

The  size  of  a system  is  very  difficult  to  express.  We  will  present  some  trivial  objective 
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data  and  some  accurate  subjective  descriptions. 

Objective  Size  The  driver  program  consists  of  approximately  256,000  characters  of 
program  text,  about  half  each  in  PDP-11  assember  language  and  Sail.  This  total  does  not 
include  the  text  of  library  routines  used  by  the  Sail  program  but  represents  only  program 
text  concerned  with  controlling  the  printer. 

The  character  set  editor  consists  of  approximately  140,000  characters  of  program  text,  of 
which  2/5  is  POP-11  assembler  language  and  3/5  is  Sail  program.  Some  of  the  PDP-11 
program  is  concerned  with  the  graphics  display;  the  rest  of  the  system  is  character  set 
functionality. 

The  manual  for  the  system  contains  fifteen  fairly  dense  pages  that  describe  the  command 
language  for  the  driver.  In  addition  to  the  actual  commands,  there  are  about  40  parameters 
that  the  user  can  modify  to  control  the  behavior  of  the  driver  system. 

Subjective  Evaluation  of  Size  The  purpose  of  the  system  is  simple— it  provides  a facility  for 
printing  formatted  documents.  The  conceptual  size  of  this  aspect  of  the  system  is  so  small 
that  we  will  not  need  to  devote  more  attention  to  it. 

The  number  of  different  concepts  contained  within  the  system  is  substantial.  Aspects  of 
the  system  address  issues  in  graphics,  communication  protocols,  networking,  permanent  object 
definition  (the  character  sets),  text  processing,  command  language  interpretation,  hardware 
description,  user-visible  "system  state"  and  operating  system  interface.  The  conceptual  size 
of  the  implementation  is  therefore  quite  large  for  the  program  sizes  given. 

This  contradiction,  between  the  simplicity  of  the  purpose  of  the  system  and  the  complexity 
of  the  implementation  necessary  to  achieve  it,  makes  the  system  appealing  for  use  as  a 
demonstrator.  It  is  still  too  large  to  handle  conveniently,  but  difficulty  in  that  direction  is 
preferred  to  applying  the  techniques  to  a system  that  is  not  capable  of  exploiting  the  full 
range  of  flexibility. 


6.2.2  Reality  of  Target  System 

This  system  is  not  a "toy"  system.  It  meets  the  real  needs  of  a diverse  user  community  on 
a daily  basis.  It  is  actively  maintained  for  error  repair  and  system  enhancement. 

It  is  clear  that  the  functionality  of  the  system  is  not  mathematically  tractable;  input/output 
specifications  for  the  system  would  not  capture  the  behavior  of  the  system  as  viewed  by  its 
users.  For  example,  the  recent  changes  to  the  system  have  been  alterations  in  the  character 
set  configuration,  adjustments  due  to  hardware  alterations,  improved  robustness  of  network 
protocols,  and  smoothing  of  the  user  interface.  Therefore,  we  have  not  constrained  ourselves 
to  a target  system  that  has  only  formal  requirements. 

The  system  is  definitely  complex.  The  original  implementation  required  a person-year  of 
work  by  an  expert  programmer,  plus  design  contributions  by  a number  of  other  sophisticated 
computer  scientists.  It  is  also  clear  to  users  of  the  system  that  the  design  and 
implementation  are  neither  adequate  nor  robust;  the  original  effort,  then,  was  not  sufficient  to 
produce  a high  quality  system. 

Finally,  motivation  for  multiversion  representation  is  present.  Various  versions  of  the 
system  have  been  implemented  to  handle  different  communication  links,  character  set 
configurations,  additional  features,  and  general  enhancements.  It  is  easy  to  extend  the 
dimensions  along  which  members  of  this  system  family  could  develop;  for  the  driver  alone,  we 
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could  replace  the  PDP-11  with  a Nova,  convert  from  T0PS-10  to  TENEX,  install  a new 
communication  link  protocol,  and  so  forth. 


6.2.3  Implementation  Complexity 

The  complexity  of  the  printer  support  system  does  not  result  entirely  from  algorithmic 
richness.  If  we  look  at  the  problem  of  constructing  this  system,  we  can  find  several  sources 
of  complexity. 

- This  system  is  implemented  to  run  on  more  than  one  type  of  hardware;  in  fact, 
two  parts  of  it  must  operate  simultaneously  on  two  different  computers. 

- Parts  of  the  system  run  on  the  same  host  on  which  they  were  constructed,  while 
other  parts  run  on  a slave  machine.  The  interface  sections  must  be  implemented 
for  yet  a third  host. 

- The  implementation  languages  are  real  rather  than  imagined.  The  problem  of 
system  structuring  is  independent  of  the  implementation  language,  although  the 
representation  of  components  might  well  be  improved  if  an  abstraction-oriented 
compiler  were  available.* 

- The  syntax  and  semantics  of  the  languages  are  completely  incompatible.  The 
documentation  language  Is  incompatible  with  all  of  the  programming  languages,  as 
might  be  expected. 


6.2.4  System  Content 

The  types  of  objects  that  constitute  the  system  include  a hardware  description  (the  printer 
behevior),  operating  system  descriptions,  user  interface  descriptions,  and  a variety  of  data 
types,  such  as  character  sets,  text  documents,  graphics  documents,  and  links.  Objects  of  the 
various  types  exist  over  long  intervals  and  compatibility  is  a concern  for  many  users. 

The  actual  objects  of  the  system  include  values  for  particular  character  sets,  memory  sizes, 
time  limits,  and  control  codes.  Protocols,  such  as  the  link  protocol,  document  shipping 
protocol,  character  set  shipping  protocol,  and  the  handshake/abort/restart  protocol  are 
non-trivial  and  shared  by  several  subsystems. 


6.3  Target  System  Construction  Processors 

In  order  to  be  able  to  write  the  examples  in  the  next  section,  certain  processors  must  be 
referenced.  This  section  contains  a brief  description  of  each  general  processor  and  its 
parameters.  In  correspondence  with  our  construction  notation,  the  concrete  object  are 
specified  within  parentheses,  while  the  string  parameters  are  implicit  and  will  be  specified  in 
the  "with  clause  of  a construction  rule. 

Processor  P+Kripti9n 


‘Oeferriny  ieauea  to  th*  proyrammmy  lenyueye  if  net  only  practically  naive,  but  aaaumoe  that  aome  ainylo 
lenyueye  wttl  eddreaa  ad  at  thoaa  iaauaa.  Any  ana  lanyueye,  kewaver,  wl  eddreaa  only  a aubeat  at  the 
interact  my  iaauaa,  end  there  ere  eeveral  probiema  that  are  outeide  the  context  ef  a preyremminy  lenyueye  end 
wilt  therefere  never  be  aetved  hnywatically 
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Sail  (source) 

Blist(source) 

LinK(obj,obj) 

Edit(text,cmds) 


Expand(text,defs) 


Scribe(text) 

BH(data) 


This  is  the  compiler  (or  the  Sail  language  discussed  above.  The  concrete 
object  provided  as  its  parameter  is  program  text  and  it  produces 
relocatable  object  code.  Optionally  a listing  file  can  be  produced  as  a 
side-effect.  String  parameters  to  the  execution  of  the  Sail  processor 
control  the  generation  of  debugging  code,  execution  profile  code,  special 
listing  information,  and  a variety  of  minor  details. 

This  is  the  compiler  for  the  Bliss  language  also  discussed  above.  The 
concrete  object  provided  as  its  parameter  is  program  text  and  it 
produces  relocatable  object  code.  Optionally  a listing  file  can  be 
produced  as  a side-effect.  String  parameters  to  the  execution  of  the 
Bliss  processor  control  the  generation  of  debugging  information,  the 
generation  of  routine  timing  code,  special  listing  information,  optimization 
strategies,  and  a variety  of  minor  details. 

The  Link  processor  is  a linkage  editor  for  relocatable  programs  such  as 
those  produced  by  Sail  or  Bliss.  The  first  concrete  object  parameter  is  a 
relocatable  program  (or  possibly  a collection  of  such  programs).  The 
second  is  another  collection  of  relocatable  programs  that  are  to  be 
included  if  the  original  program  refers  to  symbols  contained  in  them 
(continued  transitively).  String  parameters  to  this  program  control  the 
normal  complement  of  details. 

This  processor  is  a text  editor.  Unfortunately,  no  conventional  notations 
exist  for  describing  editing  operations.  We  will  therefore  use  the 
cumbersome  notation  of  Snobol4,  which  is  at  least  widely  understood. 
Edit  performs  text  editing  operations  on  the  first  concrete  object 
parameter  using  SnobolA  program  definitions  provided  by  the  second 
concrete  object  parameter.  The  string  parameter  to  Edit  specifies  which 
program  to  execute  from  that  set  of  definitions.  Appendix  I contains  the 
definitions  of  several  programs  available  in  the  Edit  program  to  all  text 
editing  programs. 

Some  editing  operations  are  more  conveniently  expressed  as  macros  to 
be  expanded  in  the  source  text.  The  Expand  processor  uses  the  Snoboid 
program  definitions  in  the  second  concrete  object  parameter  as  macros 
to  be  expanded  in  the  first  concrete  object  parameter.  Macros  in  the 
text  will  be  delimited  with  the  characters  "{}"  and  the  delimited  text  will 
be  considered  a Snobol  function  call.  Expand  evaluates  the  innermost 
macro  first,  and  continues  until  none  remain;  therefore  macros  may 
produce  text  that  represents  another  macro  call.  The  programs  in 
Appendix  I are  also  available  to  all  defined  macros. 

Scribe  is  a document  preparation  program  that  produces  a document  from 
the  description  provided  in  its  concrete  object  parameter. 

BH  maintains  and  processes  simple  data  bases.  The  concrete  object 
parameter  is  the  data  base  definition,  while  string  parameters  control  the 
input  and  output  processing.  In  some  cases  below,  the  BH  processing  has 
been  sufficiently  simple  that  it  has  been  replaced  by  text  processing 
instructions;  the  primary  capabilities  of  BH  that  are  useful  here  are 
sorting  of  the  data  base,  selection  of  subsets  of  the  data,  and  generation 
of  text. 
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Extract(obj)  Extract  uses  the  string  parameter  to  decide  what  portions  of  the 

concrete  object  parameter  to  extract..  This  simple  processor  is  used  to 
represent  operations  that  might  be  more  complex.  For  example,  a 
program  that  can  parse  Yfpl  programs  might  extract  a set  of  routines. 

Resolve(obj)  Invokes  acquire  at  each  place  that  a resource  is  required  In  the  concrete 

object  parameter.  This  program  is  used  to  force  resources  to  be 
acquired  within  a particular  context  even  though  no  other  processing  is 
needed.  Resource  resolution  is  usually  accomplished  during  some  other 
processing  step  such  as  compilation. 


6.4  Examples  from  the  Target  System 

The  examples  that  appear  below  are  taken  directly  from  the  the  scanline  printer  support 
system.  However,  for  purposes  of  explication,  some  compromises  with  the  form  and  content 
of  the  examples  has  been  necessary.  Those  compromises  are  of  two  forms,  simplification  and 
idealization.  Portions  of  the  system  have  been  simplified  when  the  necessary  descriptive 
detail  obscured  the  points  for  which  the  example  was  selected,  or  when  several  similar 
aspects  are  representable  by  a smaller  number  of  exemplars.  In  these  cases,  nothing 
essential  has  been  eliminated;  the  actual  system  merely  includes  more  information  of  the  type 
presented.  Aspects  of  the  system  have  been  idealized  in  the  case  that  the  idealized  design 
reflects  an  improved  design  or  the  idealized  design  can  be  systematically  transformed  into 
the  actual  design. 

The  primary  idealization  occurs  in  the  assumption  that  the  processors,  such  as  Sail,  Scribe, 
Bliss-11,  Macro-11  and  Bliss,  have  been  modified  to  directly  interrogate  the  system 
construction  data  base  with  the  acquire  function.  In  fact,  no  processor  modifications  have 
been  made,  and  the  actual  resolution  of  resources  is  performed  by  a preprocessing  pass 
implemented  with  the  general  Edit  processor.  To  incorporate  the  Edit  in  these  examples 
would  merely  make  the  construction  rules  more  complex;  in  those  cases  in  which  a processor 
would  be  called  upon  to  resolve  a resource,  we  will  eventually  have  to  add  the  Edit  step 
explicitly. 


6.4.1  The  Printer  Support  Software  Top-Level  System 

The  printer  support  system  is  represented,  at  the  top  level,  by  a single  system  subsystem 
that  provides  all  of  the  resources  used  by  programs  and  people  outside  the  environment  of 
the  printer  system  itself  (see  Figure  6-1).  It  provides  resources  for  the  construction  of  text- 
and  graphics-oriented  files  and  for  the  manipulation  and  use  of  character  sets,  and  for 
printing  documents. 

This  section  describes  the  outline  of  the  top  level  system  and  shows  the  constituent 
subsystems.  Several  of  them  are  elaborated  in  later  sections  and  therefore  their  subsystem 
descriptions  are  abbreviated  here. 

Resource  Resource  Description 

Kset.  . . The  resources  that  contain  Information  about  character  sets. 

Print  A program  that  operates  the  printer  and  produces  documents. 
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subsystem  PTRSVS 

provides  Print*,  SelectPages x,  RemotePrint *, 

KsetEditor *,  KsetList X,  KsetType* 

Tof /Generate*,  To //Decode*,  Gof/Generat e*,  Co f /Decode x, 

CcCenerate*,  CcOecodeX,  CcPrint*,  CcStateSet*,  CcDe/inition* 
subsystem  DRIVER  provides  Print x,  RemotePrint* 

subsystem  MASTER  provides  Print  . . . realization  . . . end  MASTER 
subsystem  SLAVE  . . . realization  . . . end  SLAVE 
subsystem  PROTOCOL  . . . realization  . . . end  PROTOCOL 
subsystem  REMOTE  provides  RemotePrint  . . . realization  . . . end  REMOTE 
realization  . . . end  DRIVER 

subsystem  KSETS  provides  KsetEditor*,  KsetLut*,  KsetType*  . . . end  KSETS 
subsystem  TOPE  provides  ToffCenerate,  Tof /Decode  . . . end  TOFF 
subsystem  CC  provides  CcCenerate,  Cc  Decode,  CcStateSet,  CcPrint, 
CcDe/inition  . . . end  CC 

subsystem  GOFF  provides  Cof/Generate,  Go f /Decode,  Gof/Build  . . . end  GOFF 
subsystem  SELECT  provides  SelectPages  . . . end  SELECT 
subsystem  SL  provides  Sconline  . . . end  SL 
realization 

version  Document  select  DRIVER~Doc,  TOFF  •Doc,  GOFF  •Doc, 

KSETS J<D-Doc,  KSETS J<E~Doc,  SL-Doc 
component  Scribeflilel^Pri/rtar  Manual  Source*)) 
and  Document 

version  Executable  select  DRIVERmCurrent  end  Executable 


Figure  6-1:  Top-Level  Subsystem 

A program  that  selects  pages  from  a text-oriented  file. 

A program  that  permits  users  on  computing  systems  not  directly 
attached  to  the  printer  to  transmit  documents  across  the  network 
and  have  them  printed. 

Facilities  for  creating  and  processing  text-oriented  files. 

Facilities  for  creating  and  processing  graphics-oriented  files. 

Facilities  for  manipulating  the  control  codes  that  are  present  in 
text-oriented  files. 

In  the  subsystem  description  in  Figure  6-1,  we  have  used  the  abbreviation  (introduced  in 
section  4.4.1.3)  that  appends  provided  resources  to  the  required  resource  list.  All  of  the 
resources  provided  by  the  top  level  subsystem  are  in  fact  provided  by  internal  subsystems 
and  "passed  through".  This  structure  reflects  the  designer’s  impression  that  those  resources 
are  all  part  of  a "printer  system"  rather  than  merely  the  pooled  resources  of  several 
independent  systems.  This  judgement  can  be  substantiated  technically  by  noting  the  high 
degree  of  cross-connection  among  the  internal  subsystems  of  this  system.  Users  will  need  to 
specify  the  version  of  the  internal  subsystem  when  actually  using  any  resource,  as  proposed 
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in  section  4.2.2.3.  In  addition,  the  top  level  subsystem  prevents  dispersal  of  resources 
provided  by  the  internal  subsystems  for  use  within  the  system  but  not  intended  for  use  by 
the  public  (e.g.  KsetXfer). 

The  DRIVER  subsystem  contains  the  programs  that  actually  drive  the  printer.  The  MASTER 
subsystem  includes  those  portions  of  the  system  that  execute  on  the  host  computing  system 
(this  subsystem  is  expanded  in  detail  in  sections  6.4.11,  6.4.13,  6.4.14,  and  6.4.10).  The 
SLAVE  subsystem  includes  those  portions  of  the  system  that  execute  on  the  dedicated 
minicomputer.  The  PROTOCOL  subsystem  defines  the  communication  protocols  between  the 
master  and  slave  programs;  these  protocols  are  built  on  a basic  communication  protocol 
provided  by  a library  subsystem. 

The  KSETS,  TOFF,  CC,  GOFF  and  SELECT  subsystems  provide  resources  used  both  within 
this  system  and  by  users  of  this  system.  These  subsystems  are  described  in  depth  in 
sections  6.4.6,  6.4.2,  6.4.3,  6.4.4  and  6.4.10  respectively. 

The  SL  subsystem  provides  the  software  definition  of  the  printer  scanline  interpreter,  that 
is,  the  encoding  used  to  represent  sequences  of  white  and  blank  dots.  It  is  elaborated  in 
section  6.4.5. 

What  does  It  mean  for  the  this  level  of  the  printer  support  system  to  "exist"?  In  practice, 
the  users  identify  the  printer  system  with  the  driver  programs  and  the  manual  that  describes 
them;  therefore,  the  versions  of  the  top-level  system  described  above  include  the  manual  and 
the  running  program.  The  manual  mist  be  constructed  from  the  source  document 
<Printer  Manual  Source>  while  the  driver  program  is  constructed  during  the  construction  of 
the  "current"  version  of  the  subsystem  that  provides  the  "print"  resource.  (Recall  from 
section  5.3.2  that  "building"  a version  of  a system  means  constructing  all  components  of  that 
version  and  the  components  of  the  specified  versions  of  all  internal  subsystems.)  The  other 
objects  that  are  part  of  the  system  are  resource  definitions,  and  each  of  them  is  constructed 
as  needed. 


6.4.2  Text-Oriented  File  Format 

The  format  of  text-oriented  files  is  exploited  by  the  printer  driver,  the  document 
preparation  programs,  the  file  display  program,  and  the  page  select  program.  Most  programs 
either  generate  of  process  such  a file,  so  there  are  two  complementary  views  of  that  format, 
a generation  view  and  a decoding  view. 

A text-oriented  file  is  a sequence  of  units,  each  of  which  may  be  a text  string  or  a control 
code  string.  A goal  of  this  definition  is  to  assure  users  of  the  printer  system  that 
text-oriented  files  are  read  and  written  compatibly,  i.e.  that  all  information  written  as  text  is 
processed  as  text,  and  that  all  control  information  is  processed  as  control  information.  Each 
high  level  version  of  the  text-oriented  file  format  subsystem,  then,  provides  a compatible  set 
of  both  the  generation  and  decoding  resources. 

The  resource  ToffGenerate  contains  generation  operations  that  extend  an  output  stream 
with  strings  of  bytes.  Rather  than  associate  the  particular  output  destination  with  these 
operations,  we  assume  that  an  output  procedure  has  been  provided  to  the  generation 
routines.  Since  that  output  procedure  is  likely  to  be  common  within  a program,  it  is  specified 
globally,  not  with  each  function  reference.  Suppose  then  that  "ToffOutputAppend(byte)"  is 
defined.  The  operations  for  generating  text-oriented  files  are  the  following: 


Operation 
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subsystem  TOFF 

provides  Tof /Generate,  Tof  {Decode 
realization 

version  Current 
version  Sail 

resources  Tof  {Generate:  ii\e(<SaU  Tc  Gmi ; Macros'), 

Toff Decode:  fileKSoil  Toff  Dcd  Macros*) 
end  Sail 
version  Bliss 

resources  ToffCenerate:  U\»(<Bliss  Toff  Gen  Macros >), 
end  Bliss 
version  Macro/! 

resources  ToffDecode : i\\m(<Macrol  l Decode  Macros*) 
end  Mac  roll 
end  Current 
end  TOFF 

Figure  6-2:  Text-Oriented  File  Format  Subsystem 

ToffText(siring)  Emits  the  characters  in  the  string  as  a text  unit. 

ToffCtls(string)  Emits  a the  string  as  a control  code  unit. 

The  decoding  operations  are  used  quite  differently,  since  they  are  invoked  as  a result  of  a 
computation  (input  from  the  document).  There  is  one  operation  to  extract  the  next  unit  of 
information  from  the  document  (corresponding  to  the  units  emitted  by  the  functions  above) 
and  an  operation  to  process  the  contents  of  the  unit  discriminated  by  its  type.  Again,  in 
order  to  separate  the  decoding  from  the  input  source,  the  extraction  operation  operates  on  a 
string. 

Qper_atjor|  Operation  Description 

ToffNext (string, <succ>,<fait>)  This  operation  removes  the  next  unit  from  the  string.  If  it 
succeeds,  it  makes  that  unit  available  to  the  <succ>  action.  If  it  is 
unable  to  extract  a unit  from  the  string  provided,  it  executes  the 
<fail>  action.  If  the  behavior  of  the  processing  program  is 
straightforward,  this  operation  could  be  inserted  into  a loop  with 
the  <succ>  action  performing  the  processing  and  the  <fail>  action 
appending  more  data  from  the  input  source.  For  Sail  programs,  this 
operation  is  a Sail  statement. 

ToffPartition(<actionl>,<action2>)  This  operation  performs  one  of  the  specified  actions 
based  on  the  type  of  the  current  unit.  Each  action  is  a pair,  the 
first  element  of  which  is  either  “text"  or  "ctls"  and  the  second  is  the 
corresponding  program  text.  The  operation  is  valid  only  within  the 
context  of  ToffNext  (presumably  as  part  of  the  <succ>  action)  and, 
for  Sail  programs,  is  a Sail  statement. 
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These  resources  will  be  used  in  a complete  construction  example  In  section  6.4.10. 
Therefore,  the  Sail  version  of  the  resources,  that  is,  the  contents  of  files  called 
<Sail  Toff  Gen  Macros>  and  <Sail  Toff  Dcd  Macros>  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  IL 

This  system  has  a short  hierarchical  version  structure.  The  version  "Current"  represents  a 
compatible  set  of  resources,  i.e.  the  generate  facility  produces  file  that  can  be  read  by  the 
decode  facility.  (No  alternative  to  "Current"  is  provided  in  the  subsystem  description  above.) 
Within  the  "Current"  version  are  versions  corresponding  to  each  of  the  programming 
languages.  A specific  leaf  version  is  indicated  with  a path  (e.g.  Current.Sail)  as  described  in 
section  4.2.2.3. 

Because  ToffGenerate  is  used  by  both  Sail  and  Bliss  programs,  and  ToffDecode  is  used  by 
both  Sail  and  Macro  11  programs,- each  resource  appears  is  two  language  versions.  The  two 
missing  versions  (Bliss  decode  and  Macroll  generate)  have  never  been  implemented  and 
never  will  be;  we  predicted  this  lack  of  orthogonality  in  the  implementation  of  orthogonal 
variability  In  section  3.2.1. 


6.4.3  Text  File  Format  Control  Codes 

As  mentioned  in  section  6.4.2,  there  are  a number  of  control  codes  that  can  be  embedded 
in  a text-oriented  file.  Some  of  these  control  codes  set  parameters  in  the  driver  system  to 
control  the  margins,  spacing,  justification,  and  page  size.  Others  invoke  special  facilities  of 
the  driver  such  as  subscripting,  underlining,  and  overstriking.  Still  others  embed  a 
graphics-oriented  file  or  execute  a driver  command,  e.g.  transfer  a character  set  from  the 
host  to  the  slave.  A subset  of  the  control  codes  is  given  in  Figure  6-3  and  the  subsystem  is 
shown  in  Figure  6-4. 


Resource  Resource  Description 

CcDefinition  The  original  control  code  definition  table. 

CcGenerate  For  each  control  code  there  is  an  operation  that  creates  th-3  string 

representing  the  control  code  with  its  parameter.  For  Sail 
programs,  these  operations  are  string  expressions.  For  example, 
CcEOl  is  a string  containing  an  end-of-line  control  code,  CcTM(100) 
is  a string  containing  a control  code  to  set  the  top  margin  to  100, 
and  CclINDOmportant  text")  contains  a control  code  to  underline  a 
string. 

CcDecode  This  resource  consists  of  two  operations,  CcNext  and  CcPartition, 

that  are  used  to  decode  strings  of  control  codes. 

Operation  Operation  Description 

CcNext(string,<suec>,<term>,<fail»  This  operation  removes  the  first  control  code 
from  the  string  of  control  codes  provided  and,  if  it 
succeeds,  makes  the  control  code  available  to  the  <succ> 
action.  If  the  string  is  empty,  the  <term>  action  is 
executed,  and  if  the  string  does  not  contain  a valid  control 
code,  the  <fail>  action  is  executed.  For  Sail  programs,  this 
operation  is  a statement,  and  the  actions  to  be  performed 
are  statements.  This  operation  would  be  an  appropriate 
action  to  be  associated  with  a control  code  string  unit  in 
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Control 

Internal 

Parameter 

Initial 

Coda 

My* 

Iyb* 

v»iy* 

vs 

1 

Integer*2 

7 

LM 

2 

Integer*2 

200 

TM 

3 

Integer*2 

200 

BM 

4 

Integer*2 

200 

LIN 

5 

Integer«2 

55 

LA 

6 

Integers  1 

4 

LB 

7 

Integeral 

0 

UA 

8 

UB 

9 

JW 

10 

Integera2 

0 

PAD 

11 

Integer*2 

0 

SP 

12 

Integeral 

EOL 

13 

EOP 

14 

TAB 

15 

Integer#? 

QU 

16 

String 

OVR 

17 

String 

SUP 

18 

String 

SUB 

19 

String 

DCP 

20 

String 

UNO 

21 

String 

SL 

22 

Integer#2 

2200 

BAK 

23 

Integer#2 

HD 

24 

String 

Null 

HN 

25 

Integer#2 

1 

BR 

26 

EOF 

27 

CMD 

28 

String 

GR 

29 

String 
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Effect 

Description 

set  vertical  spacing 

set  left  margin 

set  top  margin 

set  bottom  margin 

set  number  of  lines  per  page 

load  A character  set  from  dish 

load  8 character  set  from  dish 

use  A character  set 

use  B character  set 

set  justify  width 

set  maximum  padding 

variable-length  blanh 

end  of  line 

end  of  page 

tab  to  raster  position 

quotes  the  string 

overstrihe  the  string 

superscript  a string 

subscript  a string 

decapitate  a string 

underline  a string 

set  number  of  scanlines  per  page 

bachspace 

set  heading  line  skeleton 
set  heading  page  number 
break  at  end  of  page 
end  of  file 

embedded  driver  command 
embedded  graphics  file 


Figure  6-3:  Control  Code  Table 
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subsystem  CC 

provides  CcCenerate,  CcDecode,  CcStateSet,  CePrint,  Cc  Definition 
raa  fixation 

cone  rata  objact  SadCcEda-fileKSoii  CC  Edits*), 

BUtsCcEdifU\»(<Bliss  CC  Edits*), 

Macro)  )CcEdit~1\\m(<Macrot ) CC  Edits*) 

varsion  Current 

concrata  objact  Defm)tta(<Control  Code  Definition*) 
varsion  Sail 

rasourcas  CcCenerate:  Edit(Def.SailCcEdit)  with  " CcGenerateSaiT 
CcDecode:  Edit(Def.SailCcEdit)  with  " Cc DecodeS ail' 

CePrint:  Edit(Def,SailCcEdit)  with  " CcPrintSaiC 
CcStateSet:  Edit(Def,SaitCcEdit)  with  *CcStateSetSaiT 
and  Sail 

varsion  Bliss 

rasourcas  CcCenerate:  Edit(Def,BlissCcEdit)  with  " CcCenerate  Bliss " 
CcDecode:  Edit(Def.BlissCcEdit)  with  " CcDecodeBliss “ 

CePrint:  Edit(Def,BlissCcEdit)  with  " CcPrintBliss " 

CcStateSet:  Edit(Def,BlissCcEdit)  with  mCcStateSetBlissm 
and  Bliss 

varsion  Macro)  1 
rasourcas 

CcDecode:  Edit(De f. Macro)  lCcEdit)  with  "CcDecodeMacro) l” 
CcStateSet:  EditCDe f Macro  l iCcEdu)  with  "CcStataSatMocroll" 
and  Macro)) 

varsion  Doc  rasourcas  CcDefinition:  Def  and  Doc 
and  Current 

varsion  Development 

concrata  objact  DeH\\e(<New  Control  Code  Definition*) 

. , . and  Development 

and  CC 


Figura  6-4:  Control  Coda  Subsystem 
ToffPartltion. 

CcPartition(ctl,<actions>)  Each  of  the  actions  is  a pair  associating  a control  coda 
with  an  action.  This  operation  executes  the  action 
associated  with  the  current  control  code.  This  operation 
is  valid  only  within  the  context  of  CcNext  (presumably  as 
the  <succ>  action)  and,  for  Sail  programs,  is  a statement. 
Occurrences  of  codes  delimited  by  "cs’  in  the  actions  are 
replaced  by  various  values:  epa  it  replaced  by  the  value 
of  the  corresponding  parameter  and  ega  Is  replaced  by 
an  invocation  of  the  corresponding  operation  from 
CcGenerate.  A special  control  code,  indicates  the 
default  action  for  all  control  codas  not  explicitly 
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associated  with  an  action. 

CcStateSet  Control  codes  in  the  table  with  an  initial  value  attribute  describe  the 

system  state,  and  values  of  those  codes  are  retained  until  they  are 
reset.  It  is  useful  in  some  programs  to  treat  the  members  of  the 
state  set  systematically.  This  resource  provides  the 

CcStateSetftemplate, separator)  operation  that  results  in  a list  of  the 
templates  instantiated  for  each  member  of  the  state  set.  Occurances 
of  codes  delimited  by  "cs"  in  the  template  are  replaced  by  various 
values:  cea  is  replaced  by  the  code  name,  eta  Is  replaced  by  the 
type  of  the  parameter,  cio  is  replaced  by  the  initial  value  of  the 
parameter,  cya  is  replaced  by  the  internal  value  of  the  control  code, 
cdo  is  replaced  by  the  description,  ego  is  replaced  by  the  left 
portion  of  the  corresponding  CcGenerate  operation  for  the  code  and 
cg>o  is  replaced  by  the  right  portion  of  that  operation  (bracketing 
the  parameter  value).  For  Sail  programs,  the  template  might  be  a 
declaration  or  statement  with  the  separator  or  the  template 
might  be  an  expression  with  the  separator 

CcPrint  The  control  codes  have  a conventional  print  format  produced  by  the 

operations  in  this  resource.  The  operation  CcPrintO  is  valid  within  a 
CcNext  context  (such  as  the  <succ>  action  of  CcNext).  For  Sail 
programs,  this  operation  is  a string  expression  with  a value  such  as 
"UB"  or  "BAK-193". 

These  resources  will  also  be  used  in  the  example  in  section  6.4.10.  File 
<Control  Code  Definitions>  is  given  in  Figure  6-3;  each  code  is  stored  as  a line  In  the  file  and 
the  columns  are  separated  by  tab  characters.  File  <Sail  CC  Edits>  and  the  intermediate  files 
that  contain  the  Sail  versions  of  the  resources  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  IIL 

The  alternative  "Development"  version  of  the  CC  subsystem  shares  the  editing  commands 
with  the  "Current"  version  but  has  its  own  control  code  definition  file.  If  the  new  version 
differed  not  in  the  actual  codes  but  in  the  way  they  were  represented  in  programs,  the 
control  code  file  would  be  defined  globally  and  each  version  would  have  a set  of  editing 
commands. 

Each  resource  is  a set  of  macros  that  will  expand  into  the  appropriate  programming 
language  text  for  the  operation.  Since  both  editing  commands  and  macros  are  being 
represented  here  as  Snobol4  programs,  these  editing  commands  are  Snobol4  programs  that 
produce  other  Snobol4  programs  that  produce  Sail  (or  Bliss  or  Macroll)  program  segments. 

The  intermediate  step  is  used  because  the  control  code  definitions  are  used  to  create  a 
variable  number  of  operations  (one  for  each  code  in  the  defining  table)  that  are  themselves 
parameterized;  e.g.  the  "superscript"  operation  takes  a string  parameter. 


6.4.4  Graphics-Oriented  File  Format 

Graphics-oriented  files  are  sequences  of  scanline  descriptions,  blanks  spaces  and  paper 
cuts.  Scanline  descriptions  are  basically  the  same  sequences  of  8-bit  bytes  that  are 
interpreted  by  the  printer  hardware  as  described  in  section  6.4.5.  Programmers  usually  view 
graphics-oriented  files  as  two-dimensional  bit  matrices.  To  support  this  view,  there  n.  ed  t? 
be  operations  to  draw  vectors  and  character  strings  in  such  planar  arrays. 
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subsystem  GOFF 

provides  Go{JGenerate,  Go f {Decode,  Go f {Build 

requires  SLDefinition,  KsetType,  KsetList,  SailProgramEdits  . . . 

external  SL,  KSET,  SAIL 

realization 

version  Sail  select  SL-re{,  KSET  AT -Sail,  KSET AD-SailAU  . . . 
concrete  object  Source  -ii\m(<Go{{  Gan  Source*), 

GenSource-Extract(Source)  with  i, 

DcdSource-Extract(Source)  with  2, 

BldSource-Extract(Source)  with  3, 

Edits-ecquire(SailProgramEdits) 
resources  Go{fCenerate:  Edit(GenSource,Edits)  with  “Headers' 

Gof {Decode:  Edit(DcdSourceJEdits)  with  “ Headers " 

Go  {{Build:  Edit(8ldSource, Edits)  with  "Headers" 
deferred  Go{{Generate:  SaiKCenSource) 

Go  {{Decode:  Sait(DcdSource) 

Go  {{Build:  Sail(BldSource) 
end  Sail 
and  GOFF 

Figure  6-5:  Graphics-Oriented  File  Format  Subsystem 
RffPVrst  Resource  Description 

GoffDecode  Facilities  for  reading  graphics-oriented  files  and  processing  the 

successive  elements. 

QPT»t!9n  Operation  Description 

Goff  Next  (bufler,<succ>,<fail>)  This  operation  removes  the  next  unit  (either  a 
scanline,  paper  cut,  or  blank  space)  from  the  buffer.  If  It 
succeeds  in  extracting  a unit,  it  makes  it  available  to  the 
<succ>  action,  otherwise  it  executes  the  <fail>  action. 

GoffPartition(<actions>)  Each  of  the  actions  is  a pair  that  associates  the  keys 
SL,  6L,  CUT  and  EOF  with  corresponding  actions.  A likely 
action  for  the  SL  key  would  be  the  Scanlinelmage 
operation  from  the  SLDecode  resource  In  the  SL 
subsystem. 

GoffGenerate  These  operations  insert  units  into  an  output  buffer.  As  in  the 

text-oriented  file  format  case,  we  assume  that  the  operation 
GoffOutputAppend(byte)  Is  defined  where  these  operations  are 
used. 

Qpfr»ll9n  Operation  Description 

GoffScanlina(bitvector)  Emits  a scanline  description  of  the  bitvector. 
GoffBlankSpace(n)  Emits  n scanlines  of  blank  space. 
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GoffCut  Emits  a paper  cut. 

GoffEof  Emits  an  end  of  file  indicator. 

GoffBuild  This  resource  contains  the  two-dimensional  bit  array  operations  that 

are  useful  for  constructing  graphics-oriented  files  when  a single 
scanline  at  a time  is  inappropriate. 

QPHaiiflll  Operation  Description 

GoffInit(x,y)  Establishes  a buffer  x bits  by  y bits. 

GoffClear  Sets  the  buffer  to  zeros. 

GoffKset(ksetid)  Loads  the  indicated  character  set. 

GoffBit(iJ)  Sets  the  (ij)  bit  to  one. 

GoffVectorOl ,jl  ,i2,j2)  Draws  a vector  from  (II, jl)  to  (12, J2). 

GoffChar(i,j, string)  Draws  a character  string  starting  at  (i,j). 

GoffWriteO  Writes  the  buffer  out,  collapsing  blank  space. 

The  set  of  operations  above  is  an  indication  of  the  types  of  operations  available  for 
producing  graphics-oriented  files;  in  fact  there  are  many  more,  such  as  operations  to  draw 
character  strings  upsidedown  and  sideways.  The  GoffBuild  resources  are  used  by  the 
program  discussed  in  section  6.4.8  while  the  GoffDecode  and  GoffGenerate  resources  are 
used  by  a program  that  merges  several  graphic-oriented  files  into  a composite  file.  Of 
course,  the  GoffDecode  operation  is  also  used  in  the  driver,  as  discussed  in  section  6.4.11. 
The  relationship  between  GOFF  and  SL  is  hierarchical.  GOFF  uses  the  resources  of  SL  to 
convert  from  bitvectors  to  scanline  descriptions.  GOFF  does  not  attempt  to  interpret  a 
scanline  definitions,  just  as  TOFF  does  not  interpret  control  code  sequences. 


6.4.5  Printer  Scanline  Interpreter 

The  printer  produces  black  dots  on  paper,  a scanline  at  a time,  from  descriptions  provided 
to  it  by  the  dedicated  minicomputer.  The  scanline  interpreter  is  capable  of  generating  these 
bit  patterns  from  a direct  bit  vector  representation  or  from  run  codes,  which  are  alternating 
counts  of  black  and  white  dots.  The  finite  state  machine  of  Figure  6-6  describes  this  scanline 
interpreter.  Two  abbreviations  are  used  in  that  diagram.  First,  bounded  counters  are  named 
and  may  be  tested  on  the  input  side  of  a transition,  and  updated  on  the  output  side  of  a 
transition  (boundary  violations  are  errors).  Second,  the  input  character  is  named  "b",  may  be 
tested  on  the  input  side  of  a transition,  may  be  used  as  an  integer  (for  updating  counters)  or 
as  a bit  sequence  in  the  output  side  of  a transition.  The  transition  label  format  is 
"(test)-*output(actions)". 

A text  representation  of  the  FSM  above  given  in  Figure  6-7,  could  be  stored  in  a text  file. 

The  finite  state  machine  definition  is  a complete  description  of  the  legal  sequences  of  bytes 
and  the  resulting  scanlines.  The  operations  that  are  performed  on  scanlines,  however,  may  or 
may  not  be  easily  derived  from  this  representation.  One  operation,  a program  to  provide  r 
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Old 

New 

State 

State 

Test 

Output 

Actions 

(initialize) 

CHAR 

X 

X 

BitCnt:-1700 

CHAR 

COPY 

b»<0 

X 

CopyCnt«-b-l 

•a 

CTL 

b-0 

X 

COPY 

COPY 

CopyCnt>0 

b 

CopyCnt:-l;  BitCnt:-8 

aa 

CHAR 

CopyCnt-0 

b 

BitCnt:-8 

CTL 

W1 

b-0 

X 

•a 

DONE* 

b-1 

X 

«a 

IMG 

b-2 

X 

IMG 

IMG 

TRUE 

b 

BitCnt:-8 

W1 

B2 

b-0 

X 

aa 

B1 

bi<0 

0b 

BitCnt:-8 

81 

W1 

bjrfO 

lb 

BitCnt:-8 

•a 

W2 

b-0 

X 

W2 

81 

bi*0 

0b 

8itCnt:-8 

aa 

CHAR 

b-0 

X 

B2 

CHAR 

b-0 

X 

aa 

W1 

bi*0 

lb 

BitCnt.— 8 

Figure  6-7:  Scanline  Definition  Table 

bit  vector  representation  of  a scanline,  can  be  produced  easily  from  the  description,  using 
any  suitable  representation  of  finite  state  machines  with  a special  "hook"  for  processing 
output  descriptions.  However,  it  is  not  trivial  to  produce  a program  that  will  produce  a 
compressed  representation  of  a scanline  (in  which  long  streams  of  zeros  or  ones  are  replaced 
by  run  codes)  nor  to  produce  a set  of  verification  conditions  that  will  guarantee  that  the 
compressor  will  produce  equivalent  scanlines. 

Resource  Resource  Description 

SLGenerate  This  resource  contains  a single  operation  that  converts  a bitvector 

(in  a language  dependent  representation)  to  a scanline  description, 
which  is  a sequence  of  8-bit  bytes.  It  optionally  exercises  the 
SLCompress  operation  on  the  result. 

SLDecode  This  resource  contains  an  operation  that  converts  a scanline  into  a 

bitvector. 

SLCompress  For  those  programs  that  deal  in  uninterpreted  scanlines,  this 

resource  contains  an  operation  to  optimize  the  space  occupied  by 
the  description  of  a given  set  of  bits. 

The  Yfpl  program  in  Figure  6-9  is  the  output  of  a hypothetical  FsmYfpIGen  processor  that 
is  capable  of  generating  programs  from  the  tabular  representation  of  FSM's  used  above. 
Since  this  program  is  constructed  directly  from  the  definition  of  the  FSM,  a modification  to  the 
FSM  definition  would  be  automatically  propagated  to  all  programs  that  used  the  Yfpl  version 


I 
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6.45  Printer  Scanline  Interpreter 


subsystem  SL 

provides  SLGenerate,  SLCompress,  SLDecode,  SLDefinition* 
subsystem  SL ' 

provides  SLDefinition 
realization 

concrete  object  0e/>file(<5caniina  Definition*) 
version  F sm  resources  Def  end  F sm 

version  Ref  resources  " Comment  Scanline  Use ’ components  Def  and  Ref 
version  Vfpl  resources  FsmYfplCen(Def)  end  Yfpl 
end  SU 
realization 

version  Sail  select  SL’~Ref 

concrete  object  DefTag»»cqitW»(SLDefinition) 

resources  SLCenerate:  Concat(DefTag,l\\e(<Scanline  Gen  Functions*)), 
SLCom press:  Concat(DeftagJi\e(<Scanline  Cmpr  Functions*)), 
SLDecode:  Concat(DefTag,Uta(<Scanline  Dcd  Functions*)) 
end  Sail 

end  SL 

Figure  6-8:  Scanline  Interpreter  Subsystem 
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var  BitCount,  CopyCounf.intogor, 

«oto:{CHAR,  CTL.  COPY,  Wl,  W7,  Bt,  67.  IMG.  DONE] 
procedure  Docr(ctr:rof  integer,  nuntegerb, 
it  ctrtn  then  c tr*-ctr~n  else  ERRORO 
end  Doer 

procedure  Sconlinol  nitOi  st<xto*-CHAR;  BitCount*- 1700  end  Scanlinolnit 
procedure  ScanlinoNoxt(b:byto)\ 
case  state  of 

CHAR:  it  6-0  then  stato*-CTL  else  CopyCount*-b-l;  stuto*-COPY  fi 
COPY:  if  CopyCount-0  then  out  put  (b);  DocHBitCount.B );  itato*-CHAR 
else  outputlb);  DecrICopyCount.l );  DocHBitCount,8 ) 

CTL’  if  b-0  then  state*-!*'! 

elseif  6-!  then  stato*-DONE 
etseif  6-7  then  stato*-IMC 
else  ERRORO  fi 
DONE:  ERRORO 

IMG:  out  put  (b);  Docr(BitCount,8) 

Wl:  if  6-0  then  <tate*-B7 

else  for  J*-l  thru  6 do  output(0);  Doc  riBit  count, b);  stato*-Bl  od  fi 
Bt:  if  6-0  then  state*-!*? 

else  for  j*-l  thru  6 do  out  put  (1);  Docr(BitCount,b);  state*-!*'/  od  fi 
l*?:  if  6-0  then  stoto*-CHAR 

else  tor  j*-l  thru  6 do  output(O);  Doc  r(B  it  count, b);  stote*-Bl  od  fi 
B2:  if  6-0  then  stato*-CHAR 

else  for  j*-l  thru  6 do  output (1);  DocHBitCount.b);  stato*-Wl  od  fi 

end  case 

end  ScanlinoNext 

Figure  6-9:  Finite  State  Machine  Generated  Program 
of  the  scanline  definition. 

Other  programs  are  unable  to  use  a mechanically  produced  version  of  the  scanline 
definition.  For  example,  the  program  that  performs  the  SLCompress  operation  translates  one 
scanline  description  into  an  equivalent  but  shorter  scanline  description.  Handcoding  this 
procedure  is  the  appropriate  use  of  state  of  the  art  techniques.  However,  in  order  to  record 
the  use  of  the  information  contained  in  the  SLDefinition  resource,  the  program  ac quiros  a 
version  of  the  resource  that  is  a comment.  By  attaching  appropriate  policies  to  each  of  the 
pieces  of  the  subsystem,  modification  of  the  definition  file  will  send  a message  to  the  Ref 
version  (of  which  the  definition  file  is  a component)  that  can  then  send  messages  to  each  of 
its  users.  The  handcoded  compress  routine,  upon  receiving  that  message,  can  prevent  further 
use  of  itself  until  a programmer  has  re-established  the  correspondence  between  the  program 
and  the  definition,  and  can  send  messages  to  each  of  its  users  indicating  that  the  program  is 
currently  incompatible  with  the  current  definition. 


6.4.6  Character  Set  Definition  and  Directory 

The  character  sets  that  are  used  to  produce  the  text  scanlines  are  used  in  several  place* 
within  the  system  as  well  as  by  other,  related  systems.  A character  set  has  a fixed  heigh* 
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6.4.6  Character  Set  Definition  and  Directory 


Bt 


and  baseline;  the  height  is  the  number  of  scanlines  in  each  grid  while  the  baseline  is  the 
position  in  the  grid  that  is  used  to  align  character  sets.  Each  of  the  128  grids  in  the 
character  set  has  its  own  width  and  increment;  the  width  is  the  actual  number  of  scan 
positions  in  the  grid,  while  the  increment  is  the  amount  by  which  the  scan  pointer  should  be 
moved  (thereby  allowing  overlap  of  character  grids  and  avoiding  storage  of  blanK  grid 
columns). 

Resource  Resource  PfisrifilioD 

KsetType  A type  definition  for  the  manipulation  of  a single  character  set 

; 

KsetList  A list  of  the  available  character  sets  and  their  characteristics 

I 

KsetXfer  A mechanism  for  transferring  the  representation  of  a character  set 

from  one  medium  to  another. 

KsetEditor  A program  to  create  or  edit  character  set  definitions. 

The  original  definition  of  the  character  set  directory  is  the  file  that  is  given  the  tag  "Def" 
above.  Figure  6-11  represents  the  contents  of  that  file;  only  a small  number  of  character 
sets  are  listed  here,  since  the  actual  character  set  directory  has  over  100  entries. 


Iu 

Mvmh«r. 

Height 

Baa 

Width 

Sid 

Pgs?rig.tien 

CLAR35 

53 

35 

29 

Var 

No 

Clarendon  Roman 

FIX25 

4 

25 

20 

16 

Yes 

News  Gothic  Fixed  Width 

BDR40 

6 

40 

30 

Var 

No 

Bodoni  Roman 

LPT 128 

83 

28 

22 

16 

Yes 

Line  Printer  Simulator 

NGB25 

11 

25 

20 

Var 

Yes 

News  Gothic  Bold 

NGB30 

19 

30 

24 

Var 

No 

News  Gothic  Bold 

NG840 

127 

40 

32 

Var 

No 

News  Gothic  Bold 

NGI20 

117 

20 

16 

Var 

No 

News  Gothic  Italics 

NGI25 

1 

25 

20 

Var 

Yes 

News  Gothic  Italics 

NGR13 

22 

13 

11 

Var 

No 

News  Gothic  Roman 

NGR20 

15 

20 

16 

Var 

Yes 

News  Gothic  Roman 

NGR25 

7 

25 

20 

Var 

Yes 

News  Gothic  Roman 

NGR30 • 

23 

30 

24 

Var 

Yes 

News  Gothic  Roman 

NGR36 

124 

36 

29 

Var 

No 

News  Gothic  Roman 

NGR40 

8 

40 

32 

Var 

Yes 

News  Gothic  Roman 

APL25 

137 

25 

20 

18 

Yes 

APL  Type  Ball  Simulator 

Figure  6-11:  Character  Set  Directory 


The  Sail  versions  of  the  character  set  directory  are  parallel  vectors  with  corresponding 
elements  in  each  row.  In  another  language,  a vector  of  records  might  be  as  convenient.  The 
documentation  version  of  the  character  set  directory  contains,  in  addition  to  the  displayed 
data,  the  control  characters  that  indicate  to  Scribe  that  the  data  is  to  be  aligned  in  columns. 


The  KsetType  definition  is  shown  above  as  a set  of  four  pages  in  a file  that  are  maintained 
in  parallel.  Figure  6-12  shows  a Yfpl  program  skeleton  that  represents  the  operations 
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subsystem  KSET  provides  KsttEditor*.,  KsotListx,  KsotTypo*.  KsotXfer* 

subsystem  KE  provides  KsotEdilor 

requires  KsotEditorDnuor,  KsetEditor  Monitor 
subsystem  KED  provides  KsetEditorDrivmr 

requires  KsotTypo,  KsetXftr,  Kit t List,  SailExtonsions 

external  KT,  KX,  KD,  SAIL 

realisation 

version  On*  select  KT-Sail,  KX-SaU,  KD-SailAU , SAIL-Std 
component  Link(Sail(Ulm(<Ksot  Editor  Driver  Soureo>))) 
end  One 
end  KED 

subsystem  KEM  provides  KsotEditorMonitor 
requires  KsotTypo,  CraphiesMonitor 
external  KT.  GRAPHICS 
realization 

version  One  select  KT-Blissll,  CRAPHICS-BUssll 

component  Link  1 1 (Bliss  1 l(h\o(<Ksot  Editor  Monitor  Source*))) 
end  One 
end  KEM 
realization 

version  One  select  KEM-Ono,  KED-On e end  One 
•nd  KE 

subsystem  KT  provides  KsetType 
realization 

concrete  object  TypesM\\e(<Kset  Typo  Definition*) 
version  Sail  resources  ExtractCTypes)  with  1 end  Sail 
version  Blissll  resources  ExtractCTypes)  with  2 end  BUssll 
version  Bliss  resources  ExtractCT ypes)  with  3 end  Bliss 
version  Macro  11  resources  ExtractCTypes)  with  4 end  Macro  11 
end  KT 

subsystem  KX  provides  KsetXfer 
realization  . . . end  KX 
subsystem  KD  provides  KsetList 
realization 

concrete  object  Dcf-file<'<Kjst  Directory  ra6(e>), 

Edits-ii\e(<Kset  Directory  Edits*), 

Std-BH(Def)  with  xselect:,StdmYes,'‘ 
version  SailAU  resources  EditCDef. Edits)  with  "SailVector"  end  SailAU 
version  SailStd  resources  Edit(Std,Edits)  with  "SoiWsctor"  end  SailStd 
version  Doc  resources  Edit(Dof,Edits)  with  ’ScribeTabW  end  Doc 
end  KD 

realization 
end  KSETS 


Figure  6-10:  Character  Set  Definition  Subsystem 


contained  in  each  of  those  pages  in  a form  suitable  for  each  language. 
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6.4.7  Scribe  Document  Preparetion  Program 


type  Kset 

°P*ration  KsetName  returns  string 
Ksetld  returns  integer 
KsetHeight  returns  integer 
KsetBa.seU.ne  returns  integer 
KsetWidthdnteger  c)  returns  integer 
Ksetlncrementdnteger  a)  returns  integer 
KsetRou/dnteger  c,i)  returns  bitvector 
KsetSetRou/dnteger  cj;  bitvector  b) 
KsetSetWidthdnteger  c,w) 

KsetSetl ncrementdnteger  e,i) 
KsetSetHeightdnteger  h) 
end  Kset 


Figure  6-12:  Definition  of  Type  Kset 


6.4.7  Scribe  Document  Preparation  Program 


booT£  ■*f r — 

purpose;  it  generates  docum*»nt«  inr  » ecome  the  program  of  choice  for  this 

produces  documents  for  the  printer  that^r*  ° dev,Ces  mc,udln8  the  scanline  printer.*  It 
sections,  and  paragraphs  but  ha J iJn  k °?ly  Proper,y  formatted  into  chapters, 

actual  character  sets  that  will  be  used  **"  Just,fled  accordm8  to  the  specifications  of  the 
resource,  the  directory  o cT.raeL  ^ 1 “ Uses  the  ‘^-oriented  file  format 

resources  provided  by  other  subsystems)  Ch*r8Cter  S®‘  tyP*  de,‘ni,io"  (aS  « 

subsystem  SCR/BE 

provides  report.  Utter,  thesis,  paper,  articU 
requires  TofJCenerate,  KsetList,  KsetType  . 
external  PTRSYS  . . . 
realization 

version  Currant 

select  PTRSYS.TOFr-BLss,  PTRSYS.KD-BLssJUL  PTRSYSJ<T-BUss 
component  UNK(BUss<me«Scribe  Source*)))  ^ 

end  Current 

version  Manual  select  PTRXD-mss 

component  Scribe{fHe(<Scribe  Manual  Source*)) 
end  Manual 
•nd  SCRIBE 

Figure  6-13:  Scribe  Subsystem 


•This  thaaia  waa  produced  with  Scrfca 
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6.4.8  Spacs  Picture  Drawing  System 

The  Spacs  Picture  Drawing  System  provides  a general  picture  drawing  facility  for  the 
graphics  terminals  available  in  the  installation*.  One  of  the  programs  in  that  system  converts 
a Spacs  picture,  which  is  comprised  of  characters  and  vectors,  into  a graphics-oriented  file 
for  the  printer.  This  program  uses  the  high  level  graphics-oriented  file  format  resources; 
they  in  turn  utilize  the  character  set  type  definition,  low  level  graphics-oriented  resource  and 
the  printer  scanline  definition  (see  section  6.4.4). 


subsystem  SPACS 

provides  PictureEditor,  P Let ureCo avert er 
require  PictureEditor,  PictureConverter 
subsystem  PE  provides  PictureEditor  . . . end  PE 
subsystem  PC 

provides  PictureConverter 
requires  CoffCenerate  . . . 
external  PTR 
realization 

version  Current  select  PTR.COFF •Sail 

component  UNK(Sail(1\\e(<Picture  Convert  Source*))) 
end  Current 

end  PC 
realization 

version  Manual 

component  Scribe(Scribe(1\\e(<Spacs  Manual  Source >)) 
end  Manual 

version  Current  select  PE  •Current  end  Current 
end  SPACS 


Figure  6-14:  Picture  Editor  Subsystem 


6.4.9  Document  Typer 

Text-oriented  files  are  not  suitable  for  printing  on  standard  terminals.  The  Document 
Typer  program  prints  a text-oriented  file  on  a terminal  in  one  of  two  forms  either  eliding  the 
control  codes  or  printing  the  control  codes  in  a readable  form.  In  order  to  perform  its 
function  it  must  not  only  decode  the  file  but  be  able  to  print  reDt esentations  of  the  control 
information. 


6.4.10  Select  Pages  Program 

The  Select  program  extracts  pages  from  text-oriented  files.  It  is  available  as  a program 
and  as  a function  within  the  driver.  It  is  the  only  program  that  both  reads  and  writes 
text -oriented  files.  In  order  to  have  the  extracted  pages  function  as  an  independent 
text-oriented  file,  the  embedded  user  command  must  be  retained  (even  though  they  are  in 
pages  excluded  from  the  new  file)  and  various  state  variables  must  be  maintained,  such  as  the 


•Th»  digram*  in  thia  Owais  wara  produced  with  IS*  Spaca  Piclura  Drawinf  Syataai 
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6.4.10  Select  Pages  Program 


subsystem  TYPER 

provides  TyperProgram 

requires  To  f /Decode,  CcDecode,  CcPrint 

external  TOFF,  CC 

realization 

version  current  select  TOFF  - Current.SaiL,  CCmCurrent.Sail 
components  Link(Sail(<Document  Typer  Source*)) 
end  current 
end  TYPER 


Figure  6-15:  Document  Typer  Subsystem 
current  character  sets  and  margins. 

subsystem  SELECT 

provides  SelectPages 

requires  To f /Decode,  To  f /Generate,  CcDecode,  CcCenerate,  CcStateSet, 
SailProgramEdits,  FileUtilities,  StringUtilities 
external  TOFF,  CC,  SFU,  SSU,  SAIL 
realization  select  SAIL-lib,  SSU-lib,  SFU-lib 

concrete  object  5ource*filef<5efect  Routine  Source >) 
version  Executable  select  TOFF^aU,  CC^Current-Sail 
concrete  object  Bodies-Sail(Ezpand(Source, 

acquirefT  of /Generate  ),acqu'ire(T of /Decode), 
aequ\re(CcGenerote),ecqu\re(CcDecode),ecqu\rm(CcStateSet))), 
SelectHeaders~Edit(Source,»cqwre(SailProgramEdits)  with  " Headers " 
version  Subroutine 

resources  SelectHeaders 
deferred  Bodies 
end  Subroutine 
version  Program 

concrete  object  SelectMain-ConcatCbegin  ",  SelectHeaders, 
fil e(<Select  Main  Program*),  " end") 
components  Link(SaU(SelectMain),Bodies) 
end  Program 
end  Executable 

version  Document  components  Scribe(<Select  Manual  Source*)  end  Document 
end  SELECT 


Figure  6-16:  Select  Pages  Subsystem 

The  construction  details  of  this  example  have  been  carried  out  in  full.  The  contents  of  the 
files  <Select  Routine  Source>  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  IV.l  with  the  I/O  routines  deleted. 
The  TOFF  and  CC  operations  are  implemented  as  macros,  and  are  therefore  surrounded  by 
braces.  The  Sail  versions  of  the  macros  from  TOFF  and  CC  are  in  Appendices  II  and  III, 
respectively.  The  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  Select  source  with  those  macros  is 
presented  in  Appendix  IV.2. 
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6.4.1 1 Driver— Master  Side 

The  printer  driver  is  the  central  facility  of  the  software  support  system.  Users  issue 
commands  to  the  host  program,  which  then  sends  messages  to  the  slave  program  containing 
text-  and  graphics-oriented  files,  character  sets,  and  special  protocol  messages  (start  of 
transmission,  abort,  etc.).  A variety  of  operating  system  facilities  are  used  to  control  the 
interactions  of  two  or  more  users  who  are  attempting  to  print  documents  at  the  same  time. 

The  master  side  of  the  driver  program  Is  divided  into  subsystems  that  provide  operating 
system  facilities,  the  command  language  interpreter,  and  the  command  language  executors.  A 
spooling  version  of  the  driver  does  not  actually  interact  with  the  printer  but  queues 
commands  for  the  real  driver  to  execute  at  a later  time.  Two  of  the  subsystems  will  be 
further  elaborated  in  later  sections. 


subsystem  MASTER  provides  Print 

requires  SailExtensions,  Protocol,  CommandLanguag a 
external  SAIL,  PROTOCOL 

subsystem  OPSYS  provides  AbortTrap*,  Ad  justPriority*,  Delay*,  AUoc*,  Ppn* 
external  PPN,  AT 

subsystem  PRIORITY  provides  Ad  justPriority  . . . end  PRIORITY 
subsystem  ALLOC  provides  Alloc  . . . end  Al±OC 
subsystem  DELAY  provides  Delay 

requires  Tingle  external  TINGLE  . . . end  DELAY 
realization  . . . end  OPSYS 

subsystem  CL  provides  CommandLanguage,  Commands,  Variables 
requires  HelpCmdEx,  ShipCmdEx,  SelectCmdEx,  KickCmdEx 
realization  . . . end  CL 
subsystem  HELP  provides  HelpCmdEx 

requires  Commands,  Variables  external  CL 
realization  . . . end  HELP 
subsystem  SHIP  provides  ShipCmdEx 
realization  . . . end  SHIP 
subsystem  SELECTOR  provides  SelectCmdEx 
requires  SelectPages  external  SELECT 
realization  select  SELECT •Executable.Subroutine 
version  Only 

resource'  Cone at(  " begin  ",  ecquire(SelectPages), 
fil e(<Selector  Program  Source*),  " end") 
end  Only 
end  Selector 
realization 

version  Direct  select  CL-Direct,  OPSYS-Only,  SAIL-Ub 

concrete  object  DirectMainmSail(1ilo(<Direct  Master  Source*)) 
component  Link(DirectMain,deierred(DirectMain)) 
end  Direct 

version  Spool  select  CLmSpooL  SAILmlib 

concrete  object  SpoolMainmSail(li\e(<Spool  Master  Source*)) 
component  LinkfS poolMain,delerred(S poolMain)) 
end  Spool 
end  MASTER 


Figure  6-17:  Driver-Master  Side  Subsystem 
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6.4.11  Driver— Master  Side 


Several  levels  of  resource  indirection  occur  in  this  subsystem  as  provided  for  in  section 
4.4. 1.3.  First,  MASTER  provides  as  resource  eventually  provided  again  by  PTRSYS  (see 
section  6.4.1).  OPSYS  provides  a set  of  resources  some  of  which  are  available  in  the  library 
while  others  are  locally  implemented. 

An  exaggerated  need  for  access  to  subsystems  defined  at  relatively  high  block  levels  (see 
section  4.2.2.3)  is  illustrated  by  the  DELAY  subsystem  which  requires  Tingle[Nels77J.  This 
resource  is  require  by  DELAY  but  that  need  does  not  follow  from  the  structure  of  the 
enclosing  systems  OPSYS,  MASTER,  DRIVER  or  PTRSYS.  Therefore,  DELAY  must  be  able  to 
directly  name  library  subsystems. 

A circular  interconnection  is  necessary  in  this  subsystem,  as  predicted  in  section  4.1  and 
discussed  in  section  7.I.2.3.  The  CommandLanguage  resource  defines  the  syntax  of  the 
commands  and  requires  command  executors  from  other  subsystems.  One  of  those  command 
executors,  the  HelpCmdEx  resource,  requires  descriptive  text  about  the  commands  to  display 
to  the  user.  This  natural  cross-connection  causes  no  problem  and  is  easily  managed. 


6.4.12  Remote  Print  Program 

Some  printer  users  work  on  systems  connected  to  the  printer  system  only  by  way  of  a 
network.  This  program  transfers  the  documents  to  be  printed  to  the  host  system,  runs  the 
driver  program  and  prints  the  documents.  This  program  interprets  the  responses  of  the 
driver  program  to  determine  when  the  document  has  been  printed  whereupon  it  deletes  the 
transferred  copy  and  returns  to  the  human  user. 

Maintenance  of  this  program  is  difficult  to  automate.  The  particular  knowledge  it  uses  of 
the  command  language  is  small  and  not  likely  to  change.  An  appropriate  use  of  the  policy 
mechanism  in  the  construction  database  (see  section  5.3.4)  would  be  to  notify  the  human 
maintainor  of  this  program  each  time  the  command  language  changes.  The  human  then 
determines  whether  any  reconstruction  of  this  subsystem  is  necessary. 

subsystem  REMOTE  provides  RemotePrint 

requires  CommandLanguage,  Netu/orkProtocol  external  CL,  NETWORK 
realization  select  CL-Ref,  NETWORK-Telnet 
version  Only 

component  Link(Sail(U\»(<Remote  Print  Source* ) 
end  Only 
end  REMOTE 

Figure  6-18:  Remote  Print  Subsystem 


6.4.13  Driver  Command  Language 

This  subsystem  defines  the  command  language  for  the  driver  system  discussed  in  section 
6.4.11.  The  CommandLanguage  resource  is  program  text  to  recognize  commands  and  invoke 
the  appropriate  command  executors.  The  Commands  and  Variables  resources  provide  text  for 
the  Help  command  executor. 


There  are  two  programs  that  cause  document  printing,  one  that  directly  drives  the  printer 
and  another  that  queue  requests  for  delayed  printing.  The  command  languages  for  these  two 
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subsystem  CL  provides  CommandLanguage,  Commands,  Variables 
requires  HelpCmdEx,  ShipCmdEx,  SelectCmdEx,  KickCmdEx 
external  HELP.  SHIP,  SELECTOR,  KICK 

realization 

concrete  object  CmdDef-1i\o(<Command  Definitions >), 

VarOef-fi\e(<Variable  Definitions *) 
version  Ref 

resources  * Comment  Driver  Command  Language " 
components  CmdOef,  VarDef 
end  Ref 
version  Direct 

select  SELECTOR-Only,  HELP -Direct,  KICK-I nLine,  SHIP-InLine 
concrete  object  DirectCmds-BHICmdOef)  with  “select:Subset-Directm , 
DirectVarsmBH(VarDef)  with  mselect:Subset-Directm 
resources  Commands:  DirectCmds,  Variables:  DirectVars, 

CommandLanguage:  Concatf  " begin  ", 

Edit(DirectCmds,Edits)  with  " Commands' , V, 

Edit(DirectVars,Edits)  with  mVariablesm,  ";*, 
ecquire(ShipCmdEx),  acqui re(HelpCmdEx), 
acqui re(SelectCmdEx),  acqui re(KickCmdEx), 

f ileC<Dtrsct  Driver  Source  Program*),  " end“ ) 
end  Direct 

version  Spool  select  HELPSpooL  SHIP-S pool 

subsystem  Spooll  provides  KsetList*  externsl  KSETS 
realization  select  KSETSJ<DSailAU  end  Spooll 

concrete  object  SpootCmds-BHICmdDef)  with  " select:Subset Spool" , 
SpoolVars-BHCVarDef)  with  " select '.Subset  S pool* 
resources  Commands:  SpoolCmds,  Variables:  SpoolVars, 

CommandLanguage:  ConcatCbegin  ", 

EditfS poolCmds, Edits)  with  " Commands ", 

Edit(S poolVars.Edits)  with  " Variables *-  ";*, 
acqui re(HelpCmdEx),  acquire  (ShipCmdEx), 
acqui re(KsetList), 

1He(<Spool  Driver  Source  Program*),  " end") 
end  Spool 

end  CL 

Figure  6-19:  Command  Language  Subsystem 

programs  overlap  extensively  but  each  has  unique  features  absent  from  the  other;  for 
example,  the  direct  driver  permits  the  user  to  intervene  in  the  slave  environment  while  the 
spooler  allows  queue  parameters  to  be  specified.  Hence,  the  CL  resources  occur  in  two 
versions  and  therefore  the  Help  command  executor  will  exist  in  two  versions  (see  section 
6.4.14).  The  commands  and  variables  descriptions  are  extracted  from  a combined  definition. 

For  reasons  without  technical  validity,  the  direct  driver  requires  the  user  to  explicitly 
transfer  some  character  sets  to  the  slave  before  printing  documents  that  use  them.  The 
spooler  automatically  inserts  those  commands  if  they  are  needed.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
it  must  Know  which  character  sets  are  already  present,  information  that  is  contained  in  the 
character  set  directory  resource.  As  provided  in  section  4.4. 1.4,  a new  subsystem 
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introduced  for  the  spooler  versions  in  this  case  it  merely  indicates  the  library  subsystem  and 
version  to  be  used  for  the  newly  introduced  resource. 

The  SELECTOR  subsystem  provides  the  Select  command  executor.  It  is  the  same  function 
as  the  SelectPages  resource  described  in  section  6.4.10,  with  the  following  modification:  the 
select  command  automatically  provides  a temporary  file  for  the  selected  pages  and  then 
invokes  the  Print  command  executor. 

The  SELECTOR  subsystem  also  illustrates  the  flow  of  a deferred  object.  The 
"acquire(SelectPages)"  phrase  in  the  construction  of  the  SelectCmdEx  resource  object  causes 
the  deferred  object  associated  with  SelectPages  (namely,  "Bodies"  In  the  SELECT  subsystem) 
to  be  attached  to  the  SelectCmdEx  object.  It  will  be  attached  to  the  result  of  the  Concat 
processor  in  CL,  end  again  to  the  DirectMain  object  when  the  Sail  compiler  uses  the 
CommandLanguage  resource.  The  Link  processor  takes  both  the  DirectMain  object  and 
attached  deferred  objects  and  creates  the  MASTER  subsystem  component.  Note  that  the 
propagation,  once  started,  occured  automatically. 


6.4.14  Help  Command  Executor 

The  Help  command  displays  information  about  the  command  language  of  the  driver.  The 
operands  include  names  of  commands,  names  of  user  visible  variables,  and  an  assortment  of 
miscellaneous  keywords. 

The  HELP  system  demonstrates  two  features  that  should  be  added  to  the  construction 
notation.  First,  named  and  parameterized  rules  would  prevent  the  copied  construction 
information.  Second,  there  is  no  way  to  specify  the  connection  between  component  objects 
and  the  programs  that  use  them  (as  required  by  the  "NonResident"  version  in  Figure  6-20). 
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subsystem  HELP  provides  HelpCmdEx 

requires  Commands , Variables  external  CL 
realization 

concrete  object  KeysmConcatC[Acquire(Comrnands ))",  "{Acquire(Variables)}  , 
1il»(<Miscellaneous  Help  Keywords*)) 
version  Resident 

concrete  object  Pgmml\\e(<Resident  Help  Source*), 

Edits»M\q(<Help  Keyword  Edits*) 
version  Direct  select  CLmDirect 
resources  Concatf  "begin  ", 

Edit(BH(Keys)  with  "sort: A",  Edits)  with  " CenHelpTable ", 
Pgm,  " end") 

end  Direct 

version  Spool  select  CLmS pool 
resources  Concat(  " begin  ", 

EditfBH(Keys)  with  "sort: A",  Edits)  with  " CenHelpTable ", 
Pgm,  " end") 

end  Spool 
end  Resident 
version  NonResident 

concrete  object  Pgmmi\\e(<NonResident  Help  Source*) 
version  Driver  select  CLmDirect 
resources  Pgm 
components  Resolve(Keys) 
end  Direct 

version  Driver  select  CL~S pool 
resources  Pgm 
components  Resolve(Keys) 
end  Spool 
end  NonResident 
end  HELP 

Figure  6-20:  Help  Command  Executor  Subsystem 
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7.  Analysis  and  Evaluation 

We  developed  a system  representation  scheme  in  Chapter  4,  used  it  in  the  design  of  a 
software  construction  database  in  Chapter  5 and  applied  it  to  parts  of  a real  system  in 
Chapter  6.  In  this  chapter,  we  evaluate  the  representation  techniques  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  the  last  two  chapters.  This  discussion  will  address  many  of  the  details  of  this 
particular  representations  general  conclusions  appear  in  Chapter  8. 

In  section  7.1,  we  discuss  many  details  of  the  notation,  defend  choices  made  in  Chapter  4 
and  suggest  improvements  for  future  representations.  In  section  7.2  we  summarize  the  direct 
costs  of  organizing  software  around  a database  such  as  that  discussed  in  Chapter  5.  In 
section  7.3,  we  discuss  indirect  effects  of  organizing  software  systems  with  a uniform  system 
description  language  and  central  database. 


7.1  Basic  concepts 

In  Chapter  4,  several  decisions  were  presented  without  justification.  In  this  section,  we 
discuss  many  of  those  points  in  the  representation  of  basic  concepts  such  as  resources, 
versions  and  construction  rules.  In  some  cases  we  will  explore  possible  alternatives  and 
either  defend  the  choices  we  made  or  indicate  a need  for  a better  solution. 


7.1.1  Resources 


7. 1.1.1  Content  of  Resources  and  Source.  Other  researchers  have  limited  the  "content"  of  a 
resource  to  programming  language  constructs  such  as  types,  procedures,  clusters  or 
variables.  We  argued  in  section  3.1. 1.1  that  extra-linguistic  resources  were  necessary  for 
non-algorithmic  information  and  for  abstracting  from  linguistic  features.  We  exploited  this 
generality  to  represent  program  skeletons  in  section  6.4.10,  data  collections  In  section  6.4.6 
and  construction  information  in  section  6.4.3. 

Although  no  attempt  was  made  to  classify  source  and  resource  objects  in  Chapter  4,  it  is 
likely  that  a collection  of  source  object  classes  will  develop.  This  is  because  of  the 
advantages  of  begin  able  to  apply  tools  uniformly  to  a class  of  objects.  The  objects  in 
Chapter  6 could  be  grouped  into  the  classes  “macros",  "editing  commands",  "soui . e with 
macro  calls",  "tables",  "Sail  programs",  "Bliss  programs",  "Macro-11  programs",  "dc  ument 
definitions",  "text-oriented  documents",  and  "graphics-oriented  documents". 

Extending  the  notion  of  concrete  object  to  include  a "class"  would  allow  the  construction 
system  to  exploit  the  class  of  an  object  in  automatically  generating  construction  sequences. 
Conventional  software  construction  systems  have  a fixed  set  of  classes  (e.g.  a source  class 
for  each  language,  a common  relocatable  class  and  a linkage-resolved  class).  The  list  above 
demonstrates  that  conventional  classes  are  inadequate  and  we  assume  that  the  collections  of 
classes  must  be  extendable  by  the  user.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  formulate  class  as  a vector 
of  attributes  such  that  "Fortran  macros"  and  "Sail  macros"  share  the  attribute  “macros"  while 
"Sail  macros"  and  "Sail  source"  share  the  attribute  "Sail". 


7. 1.1. 2  Resource  Representation.  In  section  4.2  we  restricted  the  representation  of  resource* 
to  character  strings  (of  arbitrary  length).  In  most  system  construction  processes,  character 
strings  are  in  fact  the  common  currency.  Information,  however,  often  exists  in  structure  ' 
objects,  such  as  directories,  parsed  programs,  or  data  bases.  In  section  6.4.6,  a character  s» 
■list  was  derived  in  part  from  the  directory  that  contains  the  character  set  definition  files;  tl > 
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table  in  Figure  6-11  is  created  by  merging  the  directory  information  with  auxiliary 
descriptive  text. 

Two’ approaches  to  this  problem  are  a)  to  allow  non-string  resources  and  b)  to  provide 
object-to-string  coercion  programs  (e.g.  a directory  listing  program  produces  a character 
string  representation  of  a directory).  In  the  former  case,  resource  manipulation  during 
system  construction  is  more  complex  because  the  system  must  use  a different  transport 
operation  for  each  class  of  object  that  can  be  used  as  a resource.  The  latter  alternative 
forces  the  conversion  of  structured  objects  to  strings  before  they  become  resources,  and 
provides  them  to  the  requesting  site  in  that  canonical  form.  If  the  original  structure  is  useful 
to  the  requestor,  it  must  be  regenerated  by  parsing  the  string  representation. 

Because  it  is  simpler  to  process  canonical  string  representations,  we  chose  that  alternative 
in  Chapter  4.  Forcing  programs  to  parse  a linear  representation  to  exploit  structure  that  was 
present  before  the  linear  encoding  introduces  a built-in  inefficiency  that  is  probably 
unacceptable.  To  our  Knowledge,  only  ad  hoc  solutions  to  such  problems  have  been 
developed. 


7. 1.1. 3  Explicit  Naming  of  Resources.  The  subsystem  interconnection  notation  forces  the  user 
to  explicitly  name  all  resources.  Our  experience  indicates  that  this  approach  is  appropriate. 
For  methodological  reasons,  it  should  be  possible  to  tell  unambiguously  what  resources  are 
provided  and  required  by  each  subsystem. 

In  conventional  construction  processes  there  are  often  associations  between  the  names  in 
one  object  and  those  in  another,  or  between  the  name  of  an  object  and  names  that  occur 
within  It.  For  example,  the  external  symbol  names  in  a compiled  code  object  correspond  to 
identifiers  in  the  program  text  (more  or  less),  or  a macro  might  be  stored  in  a file  with  the 
same  name.  For  another  example,  resource  names  in  MILs  are  tied  to  cluster  or  function 
names.  Because  our  resources  are  character  strings,  not  programming  constructs,  no  implicit 
association  is  made  between  the  names  of  resources  and  the  programming  constructs  that 
might  be  named  in  the  contents  of  those  resources.  We  believe  that  the  appropriate  location 
for  this  mapping  is  in  specifications  attached  to  each  version  of  a subsystem.  In  such 
specifications,  for  example,  would  appear  the  statement  that  the  resource  TrigFcns  from  a 
Fortran  version  of  the  PLOT  subsystem  must  contain  definitions  for  the  Fortran  subroutines 
and  functions  SetAxis,  SetTitle,  PlotCirde,  PlotFcn  and  Draw. 


7. 1.1. 4  Structured  Resources.  We  examine  in  this  section  whether  resources  should  be 
hierarchical  objects,  possibly  themselves  composed  of  resources,  and  whether  there  should 
be  a capability  within  the  interconnection  notation  to  restrict  the  use  of  subresources  of  a 
given  resource. 

Hierarchical  organization  is  a tempting  way  to  organize  resources  into  groups  that  are 
required  or  provided  together.  This  could  be  used,  for  example,  to  define  "environments"  in 
which  the  definition  of  the  environment  is  composed  from  the  "provides"  list  of  the 
subsystems  that  establish  the  environment.  Consider  a collection  of  resources  that  constitute 
a mathematical  subroutine  library.  These  resources  might  be  provided  in  an  environment 
definition  in  a high  level  subsystem  for  use  throughout  the  system.  If  a resource  were  added 
to  the  library,  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  environments  to  be  extended  automatically  to 
include  that  new  function.  A hierarchical  resource  structure  would  solve  this  problem  but 
would  be  an  unnecessarily  general  solution.  The  same  flexibility  can  be  achieved  by  the 
simple  textual  tricK  of  copying  one  resource  list  from  another. 
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Another  motivation  for  hierarchical  resource  organization  is  the  unification  of  cases  in 
which  one  program  requires  resources  such  as  "Sine",  "Cosine*  and  "ArcTangent",  while 
another  program  requires  "TrigFcns".  In  Chapter  4,  we  would  provide  four  separate 
resources  from  the  same  subsystem  rather  than  a tree  of  resources  with  "TrigFcns"  as  the 
root  and  the  other  three  as  descendants.  The  relation  among  them  is  apparent  only  from 
examining  the  construction  of  the  objects  that  represent  the  resources  and  seeing,  for 
instance,  that  the  object  that  represents  "TrigFcns"  was  created  by  concatenating  the  objects 
that  represented  the  other  three  resources.*  Again,  this  benefit  does  not  alone  justify  the 
hierarchical  mechanism. 

If  resources  are  hierarchically  structured,  either  the  entry  in  the  provides  list  must  specify 
the  entire  tree  of  resources  or  the  requiring  user  must  specify  a path  to  the  resource  (we 
reject  searching  the  entire  interconnection  structure  for  the  match  as  inordinately  expensive}. 
Suppose  we  have  a resource  "MathUb"  consisting  of  "TrigFcns",  "SplineFcns",  "BesselFcns" 
and  others.  If  the  user  can  write  "Acquire(Sine)"  in  a program,  the  library  subsystem  must 
specify  that  "Sine"  is  available  from  it  directly.  As  shown  by  comparison  to  the  current 
notation,  the  only  advantage  in  doing  so  is  a suggestive  textual  format. 

subsystem  ML  provides  Sine,  Cosine,  ArcTangent end  ML 

subsystem  ML  provides  MathLib{ T rigf cns{Sine,CosinerArcT angent)  end  ML 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  ML  specify  only  that  it  provides  "MathLib",  the  user  of  Sine 
would  have  to  specify  "Acquire(MathLib{TrigFcns{Sine}})".  Forcing  the  user  to  know  the 
decomposition  of  resources  is  unfortunate  and  in  fact  negates  the  value  of  the  scheme  in  the 
second  example  above. 

An  additional  difficulty  with  hierarchical  resources  results  if  the  user  may  write 
"Acquire(TrigFcns)".  In  this  case  acquire  must  be  able  to  construct  the  higher  level  resource 
from  the  descendant  resources.  Because  composition  of  resources  is  dependent  on  language 
and  program  context,  some  construction  rule  must  be  available  for  acquire  to  use.  In  Figure 
7-1  we  show  that  considering  TrigFcns  to  be  a composed  resource  would  alter  only  the 
syntax  of  the  first  line  (as  shown)  from  that  imposed  by  the  constraints  of  Chapter  4. 

A related  issue  is  raised  by  the  authors  of  those  interconnection  notations  that  are  based 
on  the  abstract  data  type  model  of  a resource.  They  use  a special  notation  to  indicate  that 
only  a subset  of  the  operations  on  the  data  type  are  provided  or  required  at  some  point  in  s 
system.  Is  there  a general  "subresource"  concept  that  is  worthy  of  a special  notation?  And 
if  not,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  case  considered  above? 

Imposing  restrictions  on  the  use  of  operations  from  a resource  is  a means  of  implementing 
capability-style  protection  on  objects  of  the  type  represented  by  the  resource.  Protection  is 
an  aspect  of  the  use  of  resources  rather  than  their  definition.  We  believe  that  the 
interconnection  notation  should  describe  only  definition  relationships  and  that  all  information 
about  the  use  of  resources,  including  protection,  should  be  given  in  the  specifications  for  a 
resource  and  the  specifications  for  the  use  of  the  resource.  To  implement  these  restrictions, 
additional  communication  between  the  specifications  and  the  compiler  that  enforces  them  is 
necessary  (see  [Tich80]).  We  recommend  that  the  SCF  support  this  interaction  but  not  be 
party  to  it. 


•The  concatenation  operator  may,  of  courta,  bo  complex.  For  AlfoMika  lanfuajea.  It  involvea  inaertinf  a aeparatc 
euch  aa  a aoim-colon,  between  the  definitiona. 
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subsystem  TRIG  provides  TrigFcns[Sin •*,  Cosine *,  ArcTangent*) 
subsystem  TRIGX  provides  Sins,  Cosins,  ArcTangent 
realization 

version  Std 

resources  Sine:  filefcSine  F unction  Definition *) 

Cosine:  filef'Couns  F unction  Definition*) 
ArcTangent:  1He(<ArcTangent  Function  Definition*) 
end  Std 
end  TRIGX 
realization 

version  Std  select  TRIGX-Std 

resources  Concot('acquirs(Sinsl,  V.acquireCosine),  "{"» 
acquireOVc  Tangent )) 

end  Std 
end  TRIG 

Figure  7- Is  TRIG — Hierarchical  Resource  Subsystem 
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7. 1.2.1  Interconnection  Mechanisms.  The  three  interconnection  mechanisms  described  in 
section  4.2,  nesting,  explicit  reference,  and  environment  definition,  serve  adequately  for  a 
large  number  of  system  structures.  Implicit  matching  prevents  redundancy  and  keeps  the 
descriptions  small. 

One  result  of  implicit  matching  is  the  potential  ambiguity  that  can  arise  if  resource  names 
ere  duplicated.  While  the  set  of  potential  providers  of  resources  is  explicit,  the  actual 
provider  is  determined  by  matching  against  the  resource  lists  of  each  of  the  potential 
providers.  Clearly,  two  subsystems  could  provide  resources  with  the  same  name  and 
therefore  the  choice  of  providing  subsystems  is  not  unique.  Because  it  is  likely  that 
resources  will  be  named  mnemonically,  the  duplication  of  resource  names  should  not  be  a 
serious  problem.  Should  it  arise,  the  notation  can  be  trivially  modified  to  resolve  the 
ambiguities:  first,  qualify  the  external  entries  by  the  resources  that  they  are  expected  to 
provide  (perhaps  using  the  copying  trick  proposed  in  section  7.1. 1.3),  second,  specify  the  use 
of  resources  from  nested  subsystems  in  the  external  clause,  and  third,  specify  the  use  of 
environmental  resources  in  a separate  requires  list. 


7. 1. 2.2  Nesting  of  Subsystems.  The  distinction  between  internal  subsystems  and  external 
subsystems  allows  some  restriction  on  the  scope  of  names.  The  need  to  group  objects  and 
encapsulate  relationships  among  them  occurs  in  many  contexts  and  it  is  no  surprise  that  the 
same  need  occurs  here.  The  scoping  mechanisms  here  are  similar  to  those  provided  by 
abstract  data  type  languages. 

7.1 .2.3  Circularity.  A programmer  can  construct  circular  graphs  of  subsystems  with  this 
notation.  Circularity  is  useful  In  the  case  of  a subsystem  that  appears  at  two  levels  in  a 
hierarchical  system.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a high  level  process  resource  (e.g.  the 
procedure  for  creating  a process)  requires  a storage  management  resource  that  requires  a 
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low  level  process  resource  (e.g.  a procedure  to  halt  a process).  The  apparent  circularity  in 
the  subsystem  interconnection  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  an  artificial  division  in  the 
process  subsystem. 

Real  circularity  is  unlikely  to  arise,  because  system  designers  do  not  assume  that  they 
solved  yesterday  the  problems  they  have  postponed  to  today.  The  ability  to  represent  the 
kinds  of  structures  that  implementors  do  in  fact  use  is  more  important  than  preventing  the 
dangerous  structures  they  are  unlikely  to  exploit.  In  any  case,  circularity  Is  easy  to  detect 
[Thom76]. 

7. 1.2.4  Scope  of  Names.  The  scope  of  subsystem  names  was  not  restricted  in  the  description 
of  the  notation  (see  section  4.2.2.3).  In  most  cases,  Algol-like  block  structured  scopes  are 
appropriate,  but  occasionally  it  is  necessary  for  a subsystem  to  name  a subsystem  nested 
within  a third  subsystem.  This  occurs  most  often  when  the  using  subsystem  must 
independently  specify  versions  for  different  resources. 

We  could  either  require  explicit  exportation  of  nested  subsystem  names  or  deduce  those 
exportations  from  the  structure  of  the  subsystem.  We  have  chosen  to  do  the  latter  until  we 
understand  better  the  ramifications  of  having  resources  that  vary  independently  even  though 
they  are  provided  by  a single  subsystem.  Because  this  is  a result  of  having  multiple  versions 
of  subsystems,  the  problem  does  not  arise  in  other  interconnection  schemes. 


7.1.3  Realization  Section  of  Subsystems 


7. 1.3.1  Separation  of  Types  of  Information.  The  interconnection  portion  of  a subsystem 
contains  only  names  of  resources,  names  of  other  subsystems,  and  subsystem  definitions  (see 
section  4.2).  The  realization  section  of  a subsystem,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  all  of  the 
references  to  tangible  objects  that  "realize"  the  interconnection  structure  (see  section  4.4). 
However,  within  a version  in  the  realization  section,  we  can,  as  in  the  interconnection  portion, 
define  new  subsystems  that  introduce  new  resources  and  name  additional  external 
subsystems.  It  might  appear  that  the  careful  separation  of  different  types  of  information  has 
been  compromised  by  this  latter  ability. 

The  following  argument  justifies  allowing  versic  ns  to  define  subsystems.  Some  versions  of 
a subsystem  have  unusual  resource  requirements.  If  one  version  of  a subsystem  uses  a 
resource  that  is  not  used  by  any  other  version,  then  in  the  absence  of  the  ability  to  define  a 
subsystem  within  that  version,  we  must  either  create  a separate  subsystem  for  the  version 
(thereby  ignoring  the  similarities  among  the  versions)  or  propagate  the  requirement  into  the 
interconnection  portion  of  this  subsystem  (obscuring  the  fact  that  only  one  version  uses  it). 
If  the  concept  of  version  is  an  appropriate  abstraction  within  subsystems,  then  new 
subsystems  must  be  allowed  within  versions. 

In  fact,  proper  separation  of  information  has  been  maintained.  The  information  directly 
within  the  realization  section  of  a given  subsystem  implements  the  interconnections  of  that 
subsystem.  Any  subsystem  defined  within  a version  will  also  be  realized  within  that  version. 

7. 1.3.2  Version  Hierarchy.  In  section  4.4,  version  names  were  defined  to  be  vectors  of  names 
that  described  a path  through  a version  hierarchy.  Considering  those  names  to  be  sets  of 
attributes  rather  than  vectors  would  result  in  an  interesting  alternative  organization  for 
versions.  In  such  a scheme,  the  version  name  "Current.Fortran.Debug"  would  be  equivalent  to 
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"Fortran.Debug.Current".  In  cases  where  the  attributes  are  independent  of  each  other,  this 
set  characterization  is  preferable.  It  avoids  unnecessary  ordering,  encourages  "complete" 
collections  of  versions  (i.e.  all  possible  combinations  of  orthogonal  options),  and  lends  itself 
to  efficient  specification  of  construction  rules  if  the  attributes  are  achieved  by  systematic 
modification  of  a single  construction  rule. 

The  path  interpretation  is  better  if  the  interpretation  of  one  attribute  depends  on  the 
selection  of  another;  if  the  debugging  facilities  of  Fortran  and  Pascal  are  dissimilar, 
"Fortran.Debug"  and  "Pascal.Oebug"  do  not  share  construction  information.  Paths  are  also 
useful  if  there  is  a natural  ordering  on  otherwise  independent  attributes.  For  example, 
because  hierarchical  levels  include  concrete  object  definitions,  one  can  define  higher  levels  to 
be  those  that  are  likely  to  contain  "source"  objects  and  lower  levels  to  be  those  that  contain 
"generated"  objects.  In  section  6.4.3  the  "current"  and  "development"  sets  of  control  codes 
are  defined  in  files,  whereas  the  Sail,  8liss  and  Macro  11  versions  of  any  set  of  control  codes 
are  generated  by  programs.  Hierarchical  organization  provides  a convenient  locale  for  each 
source  object  that  makes  it  available  where  it  is  needed  and  unavailable  elsewhere. 

As  we  learn  more  about  the  ways  in  which  versions  are  used,  we  will  be  able  to  make  a 
clearer  choice  among  these  mechanisms  for  organizing  versions.  The  preceding  observations 
were  significant  in  the  choice  of  path  over  set  in  the  proposal  of  Chapter  4. 


7.1.4  Versions 


7. 1.4.1  Resource  Objects  vs.  Component  Objects.  The  two  primary  types  of  objects  in  a 
version  are  resource  objects  and  component  objects,  as  discussed  in  section  4.4.1.3,  Is  it 
possible  to  unify  the  two  classes  of  objects  and  simplify  the  definition  of  versions? 

SCF  constructs  resource  objects  on  demand  but  constructs  component  objects  any  time  a 
version  is  built  (either  directly  by  the  user  or  indirectly  as  a side-effect  of  having  one  of  its 
resources  used).  We  could  achieve  this  construction  timing  with  the  policies  of  section  5.3.4, 
so  construction  timing  is  not  a persuasive  argument  for  differentiating  resources  and 
components. 

Component  objects  were  introduced  because  a subsystem  may  exist  without  being  used  by 
any  other  subsystem.  For  example,  the  top  level  subsystem  of  any  system  is  used  only  by 
external  agents.  In  section  6.4.11,  6.4.7  and  6.4.10  we  defined  components  of  such 
subsystems  that  contained  executable  programs  or  printable  documents. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  "component"  object  category,  we  would  have  to  provide  an 
alternative  means  for  the  file  system  to  exploit  the  objects  built  by  SCF.  SCF  accesses  the 
file  system  via  the  file  operator  but  we  have  not  defined  how  a user  might,  for  example,  run 
a program  we  have  built.  If  we  can  describe  those  accesses  with  strings  (e.g.  command 
language  text),  the  file  system  could  interface  to  the  subsystems  via  the  resource  mechanism. 
Suppose  that  FileName  is  a function  that  returns  the  name  of  the  file  containing  the  concrete 
object  that  is  its  parameter  The  subsystem  in  Figure  7-2  illustrates  how  this  might  work. 
Some  command  language  tible  would  have  to  be  responsible  for  interpreting  command 
language  actions  in  terms  of  subsystems  and  versions.  For  example,  the  "Scribe"  command 
could  be  interpreted  to  mean  "execute  the  command  language  text  in  the  RunScribe  resource 
of  the  Current  version  of  subsystem  SCRIBE". 

It  is  not  certain  that  this  formulation  for  access  to  objects  in  the  database  is  sufficient. 
However,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  some  such  interface,  and  the  "component"  class  of 
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subsystem  PROG  provides  RunProgram 
realization 

version  Executable 

resources  PUeName(Link(Vfpl(fi\*(<Program  Source*))) 

• nd  Executable 
end  PROG 

Figure  7-2:  PROG— Interface  to  Operating  System  via  Resources 
objects  wilt  probably  become  extraneous. 

7. 1.4.2  Deferred  Objects.  The  processing  of  resource  objects  and  component  objects  by  SCF 
is  straightforward  and  can  be  discussed  easily.  Deferred  objects,  on  the  other  hand,  require 
much  more  complex  mechanisms  and  descriptive  prose. 

Deferred  objects  are  the  result  of  multistep  construction  processes,  such  as  the  paradigmic 
compile/link  sequence.  If  we  retain  the  multistep  operation  but  neglect  to  enforce  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  steps,  we  will  repeat  the  errors  in  conventional 
construction  mechanisms.  Replacing  the  link  operation  with  a Mesa-style  bind  burdens  the 
programmer  with  specifying  the  deferred  object  at  a later  time  (knowing,  therefore,  that  it 
exists).  Avoiding  deferred  objects  by  forcing  inline  c«...nilation,  for  example,  prevents 
implementors  from  optimizing  the  sequence  of  construction  steps. 

At  the  present,  we  have  no  reasonable  alternative  to  retaining  the  linkage  to  deferred 
objects.  The  mechanism  is  sufficiently  awkward,  however,  that  there  is  likely  a useful 
generalization  or  a replacement  for  the  compile/link  paradigm.  In  particular,  we  lose 
information  by  collecting  deferred  objects  into  an  undifferentiated  group.  There  could  be 
deferred  objects  of  several  types  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  retain  information  concerning 
the  origin  of  those  objects.  Clarifying  the  nature  of  deferred  objects  is  a topic  for  further 
research. 

7. 1.4.3  Version  Selection.  The  only  means  we  have  introduced  for  selecting  versions  is  the 
explicit  naming  of  a version  for  each  relevant  subsystem,  as  described  in  section  4.4. 1.2.  This 
mechanism  is  adequate  (except  for  environments,  see  section  7.1.4.5)  but  often  unnecessarily 
precise.  There  are  situations  in  which  implicit  version  selection  is  appropr;ate,  either 
because  the  selection  is  obvious  or  because  any  one  of  several  selections  is  acceptable. 

As  an  example  of  obvious  selection,  consider  version  selection  for  a resource  request  from 
a Fortran  program.  Certainly  we  can  guess  that  whenever  "Fortran"  is  a valid  selection,  it  is 
the  correct  one.  With  slightly  less  confidence,  we  can  make  similar  assumptions  about  version 
choices  labeled  "Debug"  or  "Current"  or  "FredsPrlvate".  Often  "Documentation"  and  "Backup" 
will  be  propagated  as  well.  The  programmer  should  be  given  a means  for  defaulting 
selections  or  providing  sequences  of  legitimate  alternatives  at  the  requesting  site  and 
perhaps  at  the  providing  site.  The  latter  would  allow  a subsystem  implementor  to 
automatically  default  to  the  most  commonly  used  version. 

If  several  versions  of  a resources  are  equivalent  as  far  as  the  user  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  force  the  user  to  be  overspecific.  For  example,  a program  may  be  able  to  use 
each  of  an  upward  compatible  sequence  of  versions  and  selection  from  that  set  should  be 
made  on  other  criteria,  such  as  convenience  (from  SCFs  point  of  view).  Selection  from  a set 
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of  this  type  implies  that  there  is  a way  to  define  the  acceptable  subset,  l.e.  that  there  are 
specifications  associated  with  tho  requlrer  and  each  of  the  provided  versions  (see  section 
8.3.1).  Once  those  specifications  and  the  matching  facility  are  defined,  selection  from  a set 
can  be  straightforwardly  implemented. 


7. 1.4. 4 Additional  Provided  Resources.  Versions  of  subsystems  can  contain  subsystems  that 
require  resources  not  required  by  the  entire  subsystem,  as  described  in  section  4.4.1. 4.  It 
would  be  possible  to  also  allow  a version  of  a subsystem  to  provide  resources  not  provided 
by  other  versions. 

In  the  current  scheme,  a version  that  does  not  provide  one  of  the  specified  resources  just 
omits  it  from  the  resources  list)  each  version  can  in  this  way  provide  a subset  of  a common 
list.  However,  suppose  that  a version  could  provide  a resource  of  some  external  subsystem 
as  its  ownj  such  a formulation  might  be  appropriate  for  the  definition  of  the  symbol  table  as  a 
deferred  object  associated  with  a special  resource  for  each  debugging  version. 

Exclusion  of  additional  provided  resources  does  not  result  from  an  inherent  property  of 
subsystems;  formally,  the  provide  and  require  features  are  difficult  to  distinguish.  Rather,  In 
the  view  of  this  author,  the  capability  did  not  seem  appropriate,  no  need  for  it  was  firmly 
established,  and  the  implementation  strategy  was  so  arbitrary  that  we  have  postponed 
consideration  of  the  facility  until  its  role  becomes  better  understood  or  found  to  be 
unnecessary. 

7. 1.4.5  Environment  Definitions.  The  definition  of  environments  of  resources  (as  introduced  in 
section  4.2.1)  add  to  the  complexity  of  subsystem  interconnection  semantics.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  section  of  program  text  that  implements  the  search  through  environments  (see  section 
5.4.1).  Does  it  contribute  proportionally  to  flexibility?  Is  the  concept  correctly  represented 
in  the  notation? 

The  basic  idea  of  resource  environments  is  sound,  being  derived  from  common  practice 
(see  section  1.5);  almost  every  project  has  a common  definitions  file  that  is  Included  in  every 
compilation  in  the  system.  It  Is  appropriate  that  both  the  providing  subsystem  and  version 
be  specified  once  for  an  entire  version. 

A problem  arises  in  positioning  the  version  selector  for  an  environment.  Suppose  that  two 
versions  of  a user  system  are  the  executable  system  and  the  users’  manual  for  that  system. 
The  executable  system  is  implemented  in  Yfpl  using  YfplExtensions  as  a pervasive  resource. 

subsystem  SYS  provides  . . . 

requires  YfplExtensions  . . . environment  YfplExtensions 
external  YE 

subsystem  SYSA  . . . realization  . . . end  SYSA 
subsystem  SYSB  . . . realization  . . . end  SYSB 
realization  select  YE-Only 

version  Exec  select  SYSA-Exec , SYSB-Exec  . . . end  Exee 
version  Manual  select  SYSA^ManuaL,  SYSBmManual  . . . end  Manual 
end  SYS 

In  this  case,  the  specification  for  subsystem  YE  applies  to  both  the  executable  systems  and 
the  document  systems.  If  there  are  two  sets  of  versions,  using  different  versions  of  YE 
resources,  there  is  no  way  to  specify  the  selection  without  abandoning  the  environment 
mechanism.  The  general  problem,  of  which  this  is  a specific  example,  is  the  complete 
independence  of  versions,  discussed  in  section  7.1. 4.6. 
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7. 1.4.6  Complete  Version  Independence.  If  subsystem  A has  internal  subsystems  B and  C,  the 
versions  of  B and  C are  completely  independent  of  each  other  and  of  the  versions  of  A 
(except  that  A will  specify  version  names  for  B and  C).  In  practice,  however,  versions  of 
internal  subsystems  B and  C might  be  directly  related  to  versions  of  A;  in  fact  there  may 
exist  a partition  of  the  versions  such  that  version  A1  uses  Bla,  Bib,  Cla,  Clb,  etc.,  while 
version  A2  uses  B2a,  C2a,  etc.  Versions  of  A can  exploit  their  knowledge  of  versions  of  B 
and  C but  the  versions  of  B and  C cannot  exploit  their  membership  in  the  class.  An  example 
of  this  problem  was  discussed  in  detail  in  section  4.5.3.  It  occurs  in  a different  form  in 
specifying  versions  of  environments  (section  7.1.4.5). 

Permitting  internal  subsystem  versions  to  identify  with  enclosing  subsystem  versions  would 
cause  a substantial  reconfiguration  of  the  relationships  among  resource  providers  and 
requirers.  No  similar  problem  has  been  addressed  in  programming  language  or  operating 
system  research,  rendering  solution  by  analogy  infeasible.  However,  such  relationships  do 
arise  and  therefore  should  be  representable  as  such  in  the  notation. 

7. 1.4.7  Appropriate  Use  ot  Versions  and  Resources.  It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  two 
similar  resources  are  alternate  versions  of  the  same  information  or  different  resources  from 
the  same  subsystem.  For  example,  in  section  6.4.6  we  used  the  version  mechanism  to 
distinguish  between  the  complete  and  standard  character  set  lists;  we  could  have  used  a 
different  resource  for  each. 

The  criteria  for  making  this  decision  are  similar  to  those  for  deciding  the  representation  of 
portion  of  a program.  If  it  makes  sense  to  consider  the  two  items  as  versions,  and  and  the 
construction  details  work  out,  then  the  version  mechanism  can  be  used.  If  not,  then  they 
must  be  isolated  as  separate  resources.  The  version  alternative  does  not  work  If  a 
subsystem  needs  to  use  both  versions  at  the  same  time,  or  if  the  version  selections  for 
different  resources  from  the  same  subsystem  are  incompatible. 

When  It  is  necessary  to  divide  a resource  into  two  resources  for  one  of  the  reasons  above, 
it  is  often  the  case  that  the  new  resources  can  be  built  hierarchically  on  the  old  resource. 
For  example,  a system  that  uses  two  versions  of  a resource  may  actually  use  the  same 
information  in  two  forms;  the  new  resources  are  then  "information  in  one  form"  and 
"information  in  the  other  form",  which  can  be  built  on  top  of  the  resource  that  describes  the 
basic  information. 


7.1.5  Construction 


7.1.5  1 The  Acquire  Mechanism.  One  difficulty  with  the  acquire  mechanism  is  that  it  does  not 
permit  a construction  process  defined  in  a subsystem  to  access  resources  pr  jvided  by  that 
subsystem.  If  a subsystem  has  one  version  of  function  that  defines  callable  procedures  and 
another  version  that  incorporates  those  procedures  in  an  executable  program  (for  example, 
see  the  Select  program  in  section  6.4.10),  it  would  be  convenient  to  use  the  former  version  of 
the  resources  by  name.  It  is  not  obvious  what  impact  such  a capability  would  have,  but  It  is 
worth  exploration.  If  It  is  unduly  disruptive  to  the  acquire  algorithm,  the  loss  is  not  great; 
the  same  effect  can  be  achieved  by  defining  another  subsystem  that  provides  the  executable 
program  and  uses  the  resource  definitions. 
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7. 1.5.2  Non-transparent  Resource  Transmission.  As  defined  in  section  4.4.1.3,  a resource  that 
is  both  provided  and  required  by  a subsystem  is  passed  transparently  through  that 
subsystem.  An  alternative  would  be  to  permit  the  subsystem  to  systematically  modify  such 
resources  (an  application:  addition  of  measurement  information  to  procedure  headers).  The 
semantic  modification  to  the  representation  is  reflected  in  a minor  change  in  the  acquire 
algorithm;  it  checks  the  selected  version  of  the  present  subsystem  for  resource  objects 
before  looking  to  the  providing  subsystem. 

The  same  effect  can  be  accomplished  by  renaming  the  resources.  This  facility  trades  the 
flexibility  of  being  able  to  change  resource  definitions  flexibly  against  the  stability  of  the 
meaning  of  a given  resource  name  in  the  representation. 


7. 1.5.3  Functional  Rules.  The  construction  rules  of  section  4.3  are  functional  in  form.  We 
could  establish  an  algorithmic  construction  language  that  would  permit  conditional,  iterative  or 
sequential  rules.  At  this  time,  we  have  found  no  need  for  more  general  rules  and  have 
therefore  avoided  making  them  any  more  complex. 


7. 1.5.4  Shared  Rules.  All  construction  processes  are  specified  by  rules,  as  defined  in  section 
4.3.  Rules  specify  processors  and  a collection  of  concrete  object  and  string  parameters;  each 
of  the  concrete  object  parameters  may  be  another  rule.  As  a result  of  this  definition,  it  is 
difficult  to  express  the  relationship  between  two  objects  which  share,  among  other  things,  a 
construction  rule. 

In  a previous  version  of  the  structuring  notation,  there  was  a mechanism  for  naming  rules 
for  use  by  several  concrete  objects.  Such  a feature  is  the  natural  extension  of  common 
operating  system  facilities  such  as  command  procedures  or  job  control  language  files.  It  was 
eliminated  because  it  became  difficult  to  define  the  mechanism  with  the  right  degree  of 
generality.  The  "too  little"  form  allowed  only  one  parameter,  the  first  concrete  object  slot  in 
the  rule.  However,  shared  rules  could  reasonably  be  parameterized  by  each  of  the 
parameter  slots  (both  concrete  object  and  string)  and  even  by  an  intermediate  processor 
name.  The  "too  much"  form  allowed  arbitrary  parameterization  of  rules;  the  resulting 
implementation  was  far  too  complex  for  the  benefits  which  accrued. 

The  conclusion  is  that  construction  rules  should  be  given  names  and  permitted  parameters. 
Finding  the  appropriate  formulation  of  parameterized  construction  rules  is  a topic  for  further 
research. 


7. 1.5.5  Side-effect  Files.  As  presented  in  section  4.3,  a processor  has  only  one  output 
object.  Yet  familiar  compilers,  for  example,  generate  not  only  relocatable  code  but  also 
listings,  cross  references,  statistics,  and  symbol  tables.  Other  processors  produce  other 
side-effect  files  and  some  permit  the  user  to  produce  others.  These  side-effect  files  are 
used  primarily  as  documentation  of  the  primary  output  but  can  sometimes  be  used  by  other 
processors;  for  example,  a documentation  generator  could  extract  from  the  listings  of 
programs  the  storage  requirements. 

A previous  version  of  this  notation  allowed  for  the  specification  of  these  auxiliary  or 
side-effect  files.  However,  the  complexity  of  the  mechanism  exceeded  the  complexity  of  the 
task  so  the  topic  has  been  designated  an  area  for  future  research.  See  section  8.3.4  for  the 
basis  for  this  research. 
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7. 1.5.6  Processor  Versions.  In  some  environments,  the  processors  themselves  exist  in  several 
versions,  most  often  a sequence  of  releases.  Dependencies  can  exist  in  both  directions;  a 
program  may  be  written  using  compiler  features  not  available  until  a recent  release,  and  a 
program  may  work  correctly  only  on  an  older  compiler  version. 

We  can  take  a range  of  approaches  to  this  problem.  First,  we  can  consider  the  processors 
to  be  external  to  the  notation  and  merely  provide  a way  to  denote  which  processor  version 
we  desire  as  a suffix  to  the  processor  name.  At  the  other  extreme,  we  could  embed  the 
processors  in  the  notation  and  consider  "FortranCompilation"  to  be  a resource  provided  by  a 
FORTRAN  subsystem  of  which  there  are  several  versions.  The  "outermost"  subsystem 
(analogous  to  the  "outermost"  block  in  an  Algol  program)  would  contain  subsystem  definitions 
for  the  various  processing  capabilities  and  a resource  environment  containing  the  processor 
resources.  A processor  name  in  a construction  rule  translates  to  an  implicit  require  of  the 
resource  associated  with  that  processor.  Any  non-standard  version  selector  specified  would 
then  override  the  environmental  selector. 

7.1 .5.7  System  Output  Objects.  Information  used  to  construct  a system  is  also  transmitted  to 
the  objects  created  by  that  system.  For  example,  the  Scribe  system  (see  section  6.4.7) 
requires  text-oriented  file  format  information  and  transmits  it  into  the  text-oriented  files  that 
it  creates.  If  the  TOFF  subsystem  is  changed  (see  section  6.4.2),  the  database  manager  can 
reconstruct  Scribe  programs  but  does  not  have  control  over  the  products  of  Scribe.  In  order 
to  keep  control  of  that  proliferation  of  information,  every  system  built  within  the  structuring 
database  must  also  be  a processor  in  the  database.  If  that  is  possible  (it  is  not  if  the  system 
runs  on  a different  computing  system),  it  can  be  done  on  an  individual  case  basis. 

7. 1.5.8  Construction  "Uses"  vs.  Algorithmic  "Uses".  In  section  4.5.3,  we  found  a case  in  which 
the  notion  of  "uses”  had  a different  interpretation  in  an  algorithmic  context  than  in  a 
construction  context.  It  is  always  unfortunate  when  a concept  must  be  bifurcated,  because 
additional  discriminations  must  be  made  whenever  the  concept  is  employed.  Is  this  problem  a 
result  of  our  formulation  or  a genera!  property  of  software  systems?  Does  it  result  from  the 
generalization  of  the  content  of  resources? 

The  particular  example  of  section  4.5.3  is  resolved  if  the  version  independence  problem 
(see  section  7.1.4.6)  can  be  solved  adequately.  The  problem  remains,  however,  as  illustrated 
by  an  example  in  which  two  internal  subsystems  both  use  a resource  which,  for  linguistic 
reasons  such  as  block  structure,  must  be  defined  only  once.  In  algorithmic  terms,  each 
subsystem  "uses"  the  resource  independently;  in  construction  terms,  the  enclosing  subsystem 
must  arrange  for  the  definition  of  the  resource  and  is  therefore  the  constructive  "user". 

It  may  be  the  case  that  all  such  examples  are  the  result  of  archaic  language  design  or  poor 
target  system  design.  However,  problems  solved  linguistically  for  one  domain  often  recur  in 
another;  modern  languages  carefully  provide  for  abstraction  from  data  representation  but  fall 
generally  to  provide  for  abstraction  from  control  representation.*  Therefore,  the  nature  of 
this  distinction  is  a topic  for  further  exploration. 


‘Alphard  fanaratora  [Shaw77]  ara  an  axcaption  and  halp  hifhlifM  (ha  problam  by  aolvmf  a limitad  control  abatraction 
with  a nontrivial  machaniam. 
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7.1.5.9  Accessing  Deferred  Objects 


7.1.S.9  Accessing  Oeferred  Objects.  The  representation  currently  allows  only  automatic 
propagation  and  explicit  processing  of  deferred  objects.  This  results  often  in  the  phrase 
"Link(x,deferred(x))"  where  “x*  may  have  been  named  merely  to  make  the  deferred  objects 
accessible.  Adding  a deferred  operator  to  the  acquire  operator  on  the  database  would  permit 
processors  to  access  the  deferred  objects  the  current  object  directly.  The  natural  phrase 
"Link(Yfpl(source))"  then  works  correctly. 

There  is  at  present  no  mechanism  for  preventing  the  propagation  of  deferred  objects 
beyond  the  point  that  they  are  used.  If  the  result  of  a Link  operation  is  included  In  some 
other  construction,  the  now  redundant  deferred  objects  continue  to  be  available. 

If  there  are  two  separate  integration  processors  that  use  different  types  of  deferred 
objects,  there  must  be  a mechanism  for  selecting  those  deferred  objects  of  the  relevant  type. 
Because  the  notion  of  general  deferred  objects  is  not  well  understood,  this  mechanism  has 
been  postponed  for  a later  version. 


7.1.5.10  Access  to  Component  Objects.  The  association  between  component  objects  and  the 
other  operating  system  facilities  has  not  been  specified.  For  example,  some  component 
objects  are  executable  programs  and  must  be  nameable  from  the  operating  system  command 
language.  This  problem  arises  in  an  internal  context  if  a component  object  is  to  be  used  by 
the  resource  objects  (as  required  by  the  "NonResident"  version  of  section  6.4.14). 


7.2  Costs  Associated  with  System  Structuring 

The  costs  of  developing  and  using  a software  database  of  the  type  discussed  in  Chapter  5 
can  be  estimated  from  our  exploration  of  the  database  implementation. 


7.2.1  Development  and  Implementation  Cost 

Portions  of  the  system  have  been  implemented  and  are  operational  on  a PDP-10  computing 
system.  The  design  and  implementation  of  those  sections  required  approximately  six 
person-months  of  effort.  A database  system  that  included  half  a dozen  processors,  policy 
enforcing  manager,  and  a flexible  database  entry  editor  would  require  two  to  three 
person-years  of  sophisticated  programmer  time  over  a period  of  one  to  two  calendar  years. 
(This  estimate  assumes  that  terminal  communications,  file  system,  and  Interprocess 
communication  are  available  in  the  computing  milieu.) 


7.2.2  Storage  Costs  ■ 


7.2.2. 1 Database  Entry  Storage.  The  space  occupied  by  database  entries  is  proportional  to 
the  number  of  subsystems,  versions  and  concrete  objects  defined.  None  of  the  constituents 
of  these  objects  become  large;  an  generous  average  of  eight  to  ten  entries  in  each  list  is 
sufficient.  If  a "unit"  in  the  database  is  capable  of  representing  a string  or  a reference  to 
another  entry,  then  the  description  of  a given  target  system  will  occupy  between  50  and  100 
units  for  each  subsystem,  version  and  concrete  object  defined. 

The  database  manager  has  some  hidden  storage  in  the  database  containing  histories, 
mailboxes  and  lists  of  deferred  objects.  As  mentioned  in  section  5.2.3.1,  histories  can  become 
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quite  large  and  they  must  be  migrated  periodically.  Mailboxes  should  remain  small  (zero  to 
20  units)  and  can  be  Kept  minimal  by  project  policy.  Lists  of  deferred  objects  should  be  small 
and  associated  only  with  a small  number  of  other  objects. 

7.2.2.2  File  Storage.  The  source  files  for  a system  are,  of  course,  no  larger  than  in  a 
conventional  construction  environment.  The  database  organization  is  designed  with  the 
assumption  that  all  source  files  are  immediately  accessible,  so  direct  access  storage  not 
previously  assigned  to  software  source  must  be  allocated. 

Because  we  encourage  construction  information  to  be  encoded  and  stored  in  the  file 
system,  use  of  the  database  may  increase  the  number  of  files  of  "source".  This  is  justified 
only  by  the  additional  reliability  that  results  from  mechanically  reproducing  a set  of  actions 
rather  than  relying  on  human  beings  to  faithfully  duplicate  their  actions. 

An  additional  load  on  the  file  system  can  result  if  intermediate  construction  objects  are 
retained  in  the  file  system.  Policies  can  minimize  this  impact  if  necessary. 


7.2.3  Processing  Tim* 

One  computing  overhead  cost  results  from  the  invocation  of  processors  by  the  database 
manager  rather  than  the  human  programmer.  The  extent  (and  sign)  of  this  cost  is  dependent 
on  Operating  system  design.  There  are  mechanisms  in  some  operating  systems  that  permit 
programs  to  invoke  other  programs  more  quickly  than  a user  can.  In  other  systems,  there  is 
no  easy  way  to  perform  the  task  at  all,  especially  if  the  calling  program  must  retain  its  state 
across  the  call. 

Most  of  the  additional  computing  cost  results  from  the  increased  ability  to  decompose 
problems  more  thoroughly.  For  example,  it  is  now  feasible  to  maintain  a program  which  is 
constructed  in  five  steps;  the  manager  can  guarantee  that  the  necessary  constructions  have 
been  performed  whenever  that  program  is  used.  Without  such  a facility,  it  is  likely  that  the 
five  step  construction  would  have  been  abandoned  because  it  was  too  risky. 

The  greatest  potential  for  increased  computation  is  in  the  profligate  use  of  automatic 
construction  actions  in  policies.  Some  overhead  is  necessary,  namely  the  propagation  of 
messages  to  objects.  This  overhead  is,  however,  much  lower  than  the  alternative  in  which 
each  construction  must  examine  each  low  level  compel  >ent  to  determine  if  a change  has 
occured.  The  project  management  can  regulate  the  amount  of  automatic  computation 
performed  by  careful  organization  of  policies. 


7.2.4  Cost  Reductions 

Some  of  the  database  manager  facilities  reduce  costs.  Storage  space  is  gained  by 
encouraging  users  to  share  rather  than  duplicate  information  ,and  to  highly  encode 
information.  Explicit  usage  histories  provide  the  information  needed  to  purge  obsolete 
objects  immediately.  Policies  associated  with  intermediate  objects  can  cause  automatic 
deletion  of  objects  not  likely  to  be  used  again  soon. 

Computation  costs  are  reduced  because  processing  steps  are  never  duplicated  (unless  the 
result  has  been  discarded).  The  subdivision  of  computation  into  separate  steps  permits  some 
computation  to  be  saved  even  if  other  components  are  being  modified. 
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7.3.1  C*ntrali2ation  vs.  Control 


Th*  organization  of  software  development  around  a central  database  results  in  a 
centralization  of  the  project  and  increased  control  by  project  management  over  the  process 
of  construction.  How  do  the  proposals  we  have  made  minimize  the  conflict  over  centralized 
resources,  permit  flexibility  on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  maintain  management  control 
without  sacrificing  creativity  by  project  members? 


The  problems  caused  by  centralization  are  not  alleviated  in  any  way  by  the  proposals  put 
forth  here.  Dependence  on  a central  facility  that  probably  exists  on  a central  computing 
system  is  an  unfortunate  result.  While  we  can  hypothesize  either  that  the  database  can  be 
partitioned  with  only  occasional  boundary  crossings,  or  that  research  in  distributed  computing 
will  result  in  transparently  distributed  databases,  we  must  realistically  admit  that  there  will 
be  restrictions.  Software  construction  will  depend  on  the  availability  of  the  database.  In 
installations  with  single  processors  and  uniformly  addressable  storage,  of  course,  the 
database  is  available  whenever  the  computing  system  is  available. 

The  problem  of  availability  is  particularly  difficult  in  the  case  of  systems  that  are 
transferred  from  one  computing  system  to  another.  Although  we  have  only  improved 
distribution  techniques  by  automating  the  bookkeeping  on  system  components,  the  distributed 
system  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  field  with  the  same  flexibility  unless  the  field  installation 
has  a similar  database  into  which  the  system  descriptions  can  be  entered. 

The  flexibility  of  programmers  is  not  impeded  if  the  programmer  for  a given  subsystem  has 
complete  control  over  the  subsystem  database  entry.  Only  rigidity  in  the  construction 
notation  will  limit  the  programmers’  ability  to  use  the  installation  facilities. 

Management  control  increases  because  the  database  manager  can  be  used  to  control 
access  to  both  files  and  subsystem  descriptions,  as  well  as  to  enforce  policies  about  system 
consistency.  Although  management  control  conflicts  with  programmer  flexibility,  the  database 
manager  can  be  used  to  enforce  whatever  level  of  control  management  deems  appropriate. 


7.3.2  Separation  of  Function 

In  conventional  construction  environments,  language  compilers  are  used  to  perform 
construction  and  editing  tasks  in  addition  to  language  translation  par  *a.  The  source  text  is 
processed  by  only  one  program  (although  it  may  make  several  passes  in  order  to  accomplish 
all  of  th*  tasks).  In  an  environment  that  supports  highly  decomposed  and  automated  software 
construction,  some  source  information  is  processed  by  several  different  processors.  Those 
processors  that  operate  sequentially  on  information  must  either  communicate  with  each  other 
or  partially  duplicate  computation  (e.g.  lexical  analysis).  Channeling  information  from  one 
processor  to  another  becomes  a problem  in  itself. 

The  transmission  problem  exists  in  traditional  environments  between  compilers  and  linkers. 
Generally  the  communication  is  accomplished  though  the  file  system  with  a special 
compiler-to-linker  format.  If  there  are  several  processors,  having  a separate  protocol  for 
communication  between  each  pair  is  an  unreasonable  solution.  Therefore,  we  suggest  a 
common  processor-to-processor  channel  language  in  which  one  can  encode  a variety  of  types 
of  information.  This  language  is  analogous  to  the  communication  protocol  on  a hardware  link. 


. 
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The  communication  protocol  provides  the  ability  for  processes  to  send  messages  across  the 
linh  without  being  concerned  about  how  messages  are  terminated  and  what  other  processes 
are  using  the  link.  By  standardizing  the  representation  of  parsed  text,  the  channel  language 
would  facilitate  the  integration  of  such  programs  as  cross-reference  generators,  indenting 
formatters,  macro  expanders  and  compilers. 

Some  of  the  excess  text  processing  can  be  avoided  in  this  way,  but  in  general,  increasing 
the  variety  of  processors  which  manipulate  information  will  result  in  redundant  processing  of 
source.  In  particular,  if  processors  operate  in  sequence,  each  will  read  the  results  of  the 
previous  one.  Concurrent  organization  of  the  processors  is  a possible  research  topic 
[Krut75J. 


7.3.3  Installation  Requirements 

The  following  sections  discuss  the  requirements  placed  on  the  operating  system 
environment  by  a software  database  system. 

7.3.3. 1 Interactive  Terminal  Communications.  SCF  must  be  able  to  control  modification  and 
access  to  the  database.  It  must  therefore  be  able  to  determine  the  identities  of  users.  Also, 
because  users  access  the  database  simultaneously,  SCF  must  have  synchronization 
mechanisms  available  that  can  impede  the  progress  of  one  user  due  to  the  actions  of  another. 
Other  than  these,  no  special  communications  techniques  are  necessary. 


7.3.3.2  File  System  Facilities.  The  file  system  for  software  development  need  not  be  as 
complex  as  that  for  a general  utility  system  [Dolo76a).  Most  construction  processes  are 
sequential  so  sequential  files  are  generally  adequate.  However,  the  contents  of  these  files 
should  be  structured  so  that  several  types  of  information  can  exist  in  the  same  file.  An 
architecture  that  precedes  each  variable  length  block  of  data  with  a count  and  a type  field 
permits  easy  implementation  of  such  techniques  as  delta-style  maintenance  of  sequential 
changes  to  files,  extraction  of  portions  of  files,  and  protection  of  private  portions  of  file 
contents  [Reid77,  Roch74]. 

Some  of  the  concepts  developed  for  concrete  objects  are  more  correctly  associated  with 
files.  For  example,  a compiler  creates  both  a relocatable  program  and  listing  from  a source 
object.  This  pair  of  objects  are  actually  two  aspects  of  a single  "result*  object.  No  listing 
would  ever  be  associated  correctly  with  any  other  relocatable  program.  In  general,  ihe 
concept  of  file  must  be  broadened  to  include  several  types  of  information  [Habe77J. 

\ 7. 3.3.3  Processor  Design.  An  integrated  software  database  system  requires  that  processors 

such  as  compilers  and  editors  not  attempt  to  preempt  the  construction  processes.  All  use  of 
file  and  directory  system  information  should  be  deleted  and  replaced  by  uniform  invocations 
of  SCF,  such  as  with  the  acquire  function  of  section  4.4.4.  Removal  of  macro  and  conditional 
compilation  features  from  processors  can  significantly  improve  their  performance  while 
properly  placing  such  facilities  in  a text  processing  environment. 

Use  of  externally  provided  resources  is  facilitated  if  processor  design  does  not  place 
unnecessary  restrictions  on  resource  format  or  placement.  Order  of  definition  should  be 
irrelevant,  as  should  line  length,  spacing,  indentation,  and  depth  of  nesting.  Flexibility  of 
usage  (expression  for  statement  and  vice-versa)  and  bizarre  syntax  (null  expressions  end 
statements,  unnecessary  block  brackets)  need  to  be  tolerated.  Many  issues  that  sie 
important  for  analyzing  programs  written  by  people  (e.g.  indentation)  are  trivial  for 
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analyzing  programs  written  by  other  programs. 


7. 3.3.4  Processor  Interface.  The  ability  to  use  processors  as  subroutines  considerably  eases 
the  implementation  of  SCF.  This  feature,  combined  with  the  ability  to  have  several 
communicating  parallel  processes  accessing  the  same  data  base,  allows  SCF  to  operate  in  an 
environment  in  which  it  is  sovereign.  This  results  in  significant  advantages  in  efficiency, 
consistency,  failure  recovery,  and  flaw-repair. 

Not  all  operating  systems  permit  easy  use  of  processors  as  subroutines.  In  OS/360 
systems,  for  example,  one  mechanism  works  only  if  both  caller  and  called  program  share  a 
memory  region  and  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  T0PS-10  monitors  require  that  the 
called  process  be  established  as  a pseudo-terminal  and  controlled  by  a program  simulating  a 
human  user.  On  the  other  hand,  UNIX  systems  provide  a flexible  mechanism  for 
interconnecting  programs  into  pipelines;  this  mechanism  is  well  suited  to  our  needs. 


8 Conclusions  and  Directions 
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8.  Conclusions  and  Directions 


8.1  Results 

The  primary  goal  of  this  work  was  to  develop  a representation  for  software  systems  that 
integrated  design  and  construction  information  and  incorporated  the  concept  of 
multiple-version  systems  in  a reasonable  manner.  The  representation  we  have  developed 
improves  on  the  state  of  the  art  in  several  ways. 


First,  the  generalization  of  construction  processes  and  the  content  of  resources  permits 
our  representation  to  apply  to  systems  with  a wide  variety  of  automated  construction 
techniques.  The  single  step  construction  process  (e.g.  compilation)  can  be  replaced  by  the 
more  complex  construction  processes  currently  typified  by  the  construction  of  compilers 
using  parser  generators.  The  semantic  rigor  associated  with  programming  languages  will  soon 
extend  to  other  construction  tools  and  can  be  easily  exploited  within  the  same  framework. 

Second,  we  succeeded  in  coordinating  the  use  of  information  among  the  versions  of 
systems.  The  degree  of  shared  information  and  the  points  of  deviation  are  directly 
associated  with  structural  features  of  the  system  description.  With  a small  number  of 
mechanisms,  we  were  able  to  describe  the  relationships  between  versions  that  differ  along 
several  dimensions. 

The  feasibility  of  integrating  design  and  construction  information  was  demonstrated  by  the 
examples  that  showed  the  actual  construction  of  system  components.  The  interaction 
between  the  processors  and  the  software  construction  database  actually  results  in  control  of 
the  construction  process  by  the  design  description. 

Finally,  we  have  contributed  to  the  arguments  for  organizing  software  construction  around 
a unified  database.  The  contributions  by  others  have  emphasized  the  managerial  and 
bookkeeping  advantages  derived  from  such  a database;  we  have  added  tools  that  improve  the 
flexibility,  reliability  and  consistency  of  the  software  itself. 


8.2  Conclusions 

The  design/implementation  process  can  be  significantly  shortened  by  encoding  construction 
processes  rather  than  performing  them  directly.  Therefore,  the  iteration  of  design  can  be 
emphasized  because  the  implementation  techniques  have  been  recorded  and  can  be  reused 
and/or  modified.  The  usefulness  of  this  technique  can  exceed  its  cost  only  if  correct 
construction  order  and  bookkeeping  are  automatically  controlled. 

Rigidity  of  system  design  can  likewise  be  reduced.  First,  the  design  information  is  recorded 
in  a manner  that  permits  programmers  who  did  not  design  the  system  to  learn  its  structure 
and  to  manipulate  local  sections  of  the  design  description.  Second,  the  automation  of 
construction  processes  permits  a reconfiguration  of  the  system  with  less  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  programmer. 

Techniques  for  constructing  families  of  systems  have  not  developed  in  the  past  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  parallel  versions  of  systems.  Although  many  low  level  tools  must  also 
be  engineered  to  make  family  construction  practical,  the  framework  we  have  provided  can 
make  those  tools  useful  and  therefore  make  family  construction  practical. 

' The  integration  of  more  and  more  information  about  a system  into  a central,  unified 
database  permits  the  development  of  more  powerful  management  tools.  Control  of  resources, 
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such  as  storage  space  and  computing  time,  can  be  extended  and  in  many  cases  automatically 
performed.  For  example,  tradeoffs  between  storage  and  recomputation  of  intermediate 
results  can  be  adjusted  and  enforced  automatically  without  requiring  attention  by  individual 
staff  members. 

It  is  not  known  what  level  of  sophistication  the  technical  management  and  staff  of  a project 
must  attain  to  make  use  of  the  techniques  described  here.  It  is  likely  that  at  least  the 
technical  management  must  be  highly  sophisticated  in  the  use  of  software  tools;  It  Is  hoped 
that  corresponding  levels  of  sophistication  are  necessary  for  staff  usage  of  the  mechanisms. 


8.3  Topics  for  Further  Research 


8.3.1  Specifications 

Individual  subsystems  and  versions  of  subsystems  serve  purposes  that  may  be  encoded  in 
specifications.  Some  of  these  are  input/output  specifications  that  describe  the  functional 
behavior  of  programs;  others  dictate  form,  format,  space  requirements,  side-effects,  resource 
usage,  and  other  restrictions  or  assumptions.  To  integrate  specifications  into  the 
representation,  we  must  develop  a method  for  encoding  general  specifications  and  matching 
requirement  specifications  with  provision  specifications.  Among  the  issues  to  be  addressed  in 
this  matching  scheme  are  compatibility,  upward  compatibility,  functional  equivalence,  minimal 
satisfaction,  uniformity,  and  type. 

In  section  4.5.1,  we  created  a set  of  objects  from  the  terminal  type  table  of  Table  4-29. 
Some  of  the  specifications  associated  with  objects  in  that  subsystem  are  listed  here: 

- TerminalTypes:  an  encoding  of  the  set  of  terminal  types  from  one  of  two  tables 
such  as  that  shown  in  Table  4-29. 

- Identifiersl:  provides  the  resource  TerminalTypes  as  a Yfpl  declaration  using 
the  first  of  the  two  sets  of  terminal  types.  For  table  entry  with  three  character 
code  "xxx"  there  will  be  an  identifier  *Ttxxx"  that  evaluates  to  an  integer  with 
the  corresponding  binary  value. 

- Indentifiers2:  same  as  Identifiersl  using  the  second  set  of  terminal  types. 

- Vectors  1:  provides  the  resource  TerminalTypes  as  a Yfpl  declaration. 

"TtBitpattern"  and  "TtNames"  will  be  arrays  with  index  range  [l_TtNum]  (where 
TtNum  is  a Yfpl  identifier  that  evaluates  to  an  integer).  The  i-th  entry  of 
TtBitpattern  will  contain  an  integer  corresponding  to  the  string  description  in  the 
i-th  entry  of  TtNames.  All  table  entries  will  represented  in  the  vectors,  but 
order  is  irrelevant. 

- Vectors2:  Same  as  Vectors  1 using  the  second  set  of  terminal  types. 

- TrmSets:  each  page  of  this  file  contains  data  such  as  that  in  Figure  4-29  as  a 
series  of  lines  with  columns  separated  by  tab  characters.  The  first  column 
contains  exactly  three  characters,  and  each  entry  in  the  column  is  unique.  The 
second  column  contains  a binary  constant  of  at  most  (wordsize)  bits;  these  must 
also  be  unique  in  the  column.  The  third  column  contains  a string  unique  within 
the  column. 
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- Setl:  Contains  the  first  set  of  terminal  types  in  the  format  described  for 
TrmSets. 

- Set 2:  Same  as  Setl  using  the  second  set  of  terminal  types. 

- TrmEdits:  Contains  Snobol4  functions  called  TabToId  and  TabToVec  that  will 
convert  a table  of  the  form  described  in  the  previous  paragraph  to  the  forms 
described  above  if  executed  in  the  context  of  the  Edit  program  (specifications  by 
reference). 

Specifications  are  usually  in  part  implicit.  Because  human  beings  make  assumptions  about 
software  objects,  many  requirements  need  not  be  stated.  For  purposes  of  this  work, 
specifications  must  be  adequate  only  to  discriminate  among  versions  of  systems  ar.d  to  group 
"compatible”  versions.  Part  of  this  research  should  exploit  the  recent  progress  in 
requirements  analysis  to  determine  whether  those  methods  are  sufficiently  general  for 
describing  the  requirements  of  non-procedural  objects. 


8.3.2  Program  Generation  Techniques 

One  approach  to  higher  level  programming  is  the  development  of  higher  level  programming 
languages  that  construct  algorithms  from  input/output  specifications  or  optimize  programs 
written  in  a notation  without  data  structures  by  selecting  appropriate  representations.  These 
projects  have  often  gone  under  the  heading  "automatic  programming";  they  derive  their 
results  primarily  by  exploiting  the  semantic  structure  of  programming  concepts  such  as 
iteration,  sequencing,  and  assignment.  An  alternative  is  to  write  programs  that  translate 
other  notations  into  programs  by  using  information  about  the  domain  of  the  problem. 
Examples  include  parser  generators,  code  generator  generators[Catt78],  and  decision  table 
translators. 

With  the  current  state  of  the  art,  both  of  these  techniques  require  high  initial  investment  of 
effort.  The  automatic  programming  approach  is  being  explored  profitably  by  Balzer  [Bafz76] 
and  others.  A single  facility  for  performing  this  task  is  all  that  is  needed  because 
programming  concepts  are  independent  of  domain. 

The  translation  approach  to  program  generation  needs  further  analysis.  In  order  to  make 
translation  of  notations  into  programs  a commonplace  technique  for  software  engineers,  we 
must  develop  tools  for  building  such  translators.  Techniques  for  parsing,  table  building, 
interpreting,  high  level  string  handling  (e.g.  build  set  of  parallel  vectors  in  programming 
language  X,  where  X is  a parameter  containing  the  relevant  sections  of  the  grammar),  and 
syntax-directed  editing  should  be  encoded  in  a tool  building  library.  The  next  order  of 
magnitude  of  programmer  productivity  will  come  not  by  providing  implementations  of  common 
low  level  programs  (e.g.  list  packages,  stacks,  symbol  tables),  but  by  encoding  the  methods  by 
which  information  from  a problem  is  encoded  in  programs. 


8.3 3 Representation  Details 

The  following  aspects  of  the  representation  and  the  corresponding  processing  by  SCF  need 
additional  attention. 

- The  specification,  naming  and  parameterization  of  construction  rules. 
Construction  rules  should  be  sharable,  parameterized  in  both  the  concrete  object 
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and  string  parameter  portions,  and  possibly  available  as  resources.  If  possible, 
integrating  construction  rules  Into  the  concrete  object  realm  would  unify  the 
representation  of  construction  information  and  permit  the  use  of  system  building 
tools  on  the  construction  rule  representations.  In  particular,  processors  can  be 
defined  as  subsystems  in  the  database  that  provide  resources  that  contain 
(parameterized)  construction  rules.  Such  a formulation  allows  SCF  to  have  a 
minimum  of  built-in  information  about  individual  processors  and  permits  the  user 
to  extend  the  set  of  processors  easily. 

- Alternate  methods  of  determining  version,  such  as  default  selection,  automatic 
selection,  and  specification  matching.  The  arguments  and  suggested  directions 
were  discussed  in  section  8.3.1. 

- Handling  of  construction  side  effect  files,  such  as  listings,  maps,  and  statistics. 
The  output  of  a processor  can  be  considered  an  object  with  several  fields;  in  the 
case  of  compilation  the  fields  are  “compiled  code",  "printable  listing", 
"cross-reference  information",  "compiler  statistics",  "program  statistics", 
"debugger  symbol  table",  "user  generated  files"  and  so  forth.  Rather  than  make 
a special  case  of  processor  output,  however,  we  recommend  developing  a 
generalization  of  the  concept  of  file,  as  discussed  in  section  8.3.4  and  using  that 
for  representing  processor  output. 

- Handling  of  construction  failures  (e.g.  compilation  errors).  One  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  a more  general  construction  language  comes  from  the  need  to  test 
the  results  of  processors.  If  processors  had  only  success  or  failure  results, 
failure  would  always  propagate  failure  and  construction  would  terminate. 
However,  systems  are  often  built  and  tested  with  unresolved  external  symbols, 
compiler  warnings  and  other  intermediate  error  conations.  Therefore  the 
construction  language  must  provide  the  user  the  ability  to  state  what  conditions 
will  terminate  construction  and  what  conditions  may  be  ignored  or  result  only  in 
warnings.  If  possible,  this  mechanism  should  be  incorporated  in  the  functional 
framework  as  with  a "maximum  permitted  error  level"  indication  in  each 
construction  rule. 

- Primitives  for  use  by  policies  and  query  systems.  In  Chapter  5 we  hypothesized 
a set  of  requirements  for  the  primitives  of  a database  command  language  and 
query  language,  and  suggested  that  the  policy  language  would  be  a composite  of 
the  two.  These  hypotheses  need  validation  by  the  implementation  of  a full, 
production  quality  command  and  query  language. 


8.3.4  File  Structures  for  Software  Construction 

The  notion  of  concrete  object,  as  developed  here,  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a file 
structure  that  is  suitable  for  software  construction.  It  is  especially  promising  to  consider  a 
file  to  be  a typed  object  with  potentially  several  fields  containing  portions  of  the  object.  For 
example,  the  output  object  of  a compiler  contains  separate  fields  for  the  listing,  relocatable 
machine  code,  cross  reference,  debugger  symbol  table  and  accounting  information. 

The  simple  file  is  analogous  to  a "scalar"  in  a programming  language,  and  it  makes  sense  to 
have  several  scalar  file  types  (e.g.  ASCII  text,  machine  code).  In  addition  to  the  record-style 
structure  of  the  above  example,  an  array  structure  is  useful  for  sequential  version  files  such 
as  those  maintained  by  the  Source  Code  Control  System  [Roch74], 
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The  questions  to  explore  in  this  analogy  to  data  structuring  include  the  following: 


1.  What  structuring  methods,  in  addition  to  records  and  arrays,  are  appropriate  for 
use  with  files? 


2.  Does  it  make  sense  to  have  components  of  structured  files  be  themselves 
structured  files?  If  so,  what  are  the  semantics  of  such  constructs?  What  is  the 
expense  of  implementing  such  a general  structuring  capability? 


3.  Does  the  notion  of  pointer  play  a role  in  file  structuring  (outside  of  database 
applications)? 


4.  The  field  names  of  records  could  be  made  static,  forcing  a type  definition 
construct  like  that  of  PASCAL,  or  dynamic  with  the  resultant  "run-time" 
interpretation.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  files,  not  simple  variables,  even  a 
simple  dynamic  scheme  would  be  relatively  inexpensive. 


8.3.5  Database  Issues 


The  monolithic  nature  of  the  software  database  in  Chapter  5 is  a disadvantage  for 
environments  in  which  !he  are  natural  divisions  between  systems,  either  technical  (distributed 
computing  systems)  or  managerial  (security,  accounting,  or  arbitrary).  We  should  explore  the 
feasibility  of  dividing  the  database  and  establishing  mechanisms  for  communicating  between 
the  SCF  processes  of  the  resulting  sections. 


Most  of  the  problems  associated  with  distributing  the  software  construction  database  are 
general  database  problems  and  are  not  made  more  or  less  difficult  by  the  application.  There 
are  some  comments  that  we  can  make  from  the  special  features  of  this  application. 


1.  The  hierarchical  structure  of  objects  in  the  database  makes  subdivision 
convenient  along  one  dimension  and  difficult  along  all  others.  Therefore,  we 
expect  that  a section  of  the  database  will  include  one  or  more  independent 
subsystems  and  all  of  their  associated  versions  and  concrete  objects. 


2.  The  direct  communication  between  subsystems  is  already  channeled  through 
acquire.  Therefore,  the  communication  between  sections  of  the  database  for 
direct  transfer  of  information  will  be  contained  within  the  implementation  of 
acquire. 


3.  Indirect  communication  between  subsystems  includes  messages,  interrogation  of 
conditions  by  policies  and  synchronizabon  of  construction  processes.  The  first 
two  can  be  implemented  in  the  message  and  policy  primitives;  the  latter  will 
require  additional  programming  in  the  SCF  process  scheduler. 


4.  If  all  processing  programs  needed  by  a given  section  of  the  database  are 
available  to  it,  no  additional  work  is  necessary  to  accomplish  construction 
processing.  In  that  case,  each  subsystem  will  have  its  own  SCF  process  which 
schedules  and  invokes  processor  for  local  operations.  However,  if  some 
processors  are  available  only  under  control  of  a subset  of  the  SCF  environments, 
then  additional  programming  is  required  to  coordinate  processing  requests. 
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We  believe  that  managerial  constraints  such  as  access  and  modification  control  can  be 
enforced  with  existing  protection  technology  associated  with  database  objects.  It  Is  possible, 
however,  that  the  database  objects  do  not  directly  correspond  to  the  domains  of  managerial 
concern,  and  that  additional  mechanism  will  have  to  be  built  Into  SCP. 


8.3.6  Programming  Language  and  Compiler  Design 

The  full  value  of  a software  construction  facility  is  attainable  only  when  the  various 
software  tools  and  the  construction  environment  are  well  integrated.  Although  we  have 
avoided  assuming  much  about  the  languages  and  compilers  that  are  available,  we  Intend  that 
the  system  can  effectively  exploit  them.  There  are  several  lines  to  explore  in  this  regard. 

How  can  compiler  Information  be  expressed  for  use  by  general  utilities?  One  aspect,  the 
grammar  for  the  language,  is  easily  encoded  for  use  by  syntax-oriented  editors, 
preprocessors,  and  so  forth.  Axioms  for  various  language  constructs  can  also  be  encoded  for 
use  by  a verifier  or  test  case  generator.  Some  necessary  compiler  information  is  more 
mundane.  For  example,  we  may  need  to  Know  the  maximum  identifier  length,  line  length,  or 
nesting  level  permitted  by  the  compiler.  We  also  may  wish  to  Know  the  manner  in  which  one 
initializes  an  array,  the  order  in  which  declarations  may  appear  or  the  relative  efficiency  of 
procedure  calls  and  storage  allocation.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  installation 
programming  practices  and  conventions,  strategies  for  good  use  of  the  language,  and 
Knowledge  of  the  program  library. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  discussed  extracting  compiler  information  for  use  by  other 
tools.  We  might  also  consider  how  one  would  design  a compiler  assuming  that  it  would  be 
used  primarily  or  only  as  a subprogram  of  an  SCF.  Some  of  these  issues  were  mentioned  in 
section  7.3.3.3. 

A compiler  that  is  designed  for  use  in  a flexible  construction  environment  would  maKe  it 
easy  to  construct  and  process  fragments  and  sKeletons  of  programs.  For  example,  suppose 
that  the  Y version  of  resource  X is  specified  to  be  a statement  in  Yfpl.  The  Yfpl  complier 
should  be  able  to  parse  X (even  though  It  is  not  a complete  program)  and  assert  that  It  Is  or 
is  not  a statement.  It  should  also  be  able  to  parse  a user  of  X by  assuming  that  X is  a 
statement  without  seeing  It. 

In  order  that  programs  that  generate  programs  be  as  simple  as  possible  (there  may  be 
many  of  them)  the  language  should  have  as  few  restrictions  as  possible  on  order,  length, 
redundancy,  format,  depth,  embedding  or  binding  time.  An  restrictions  motivated  by  the 
inappropriateness  or  unliKelihood  of  people  writing  such  programs  must  be  abandoned  or 
made  overridable. 

To  the  degree  that  implementation  flexibility  can  be  handled  directly  within  the  language,  It 
is  fine  to  do  so.  But  at  the  point  that  the  language  begins  to  address  extraneous  issues  such 
as  text  or  file  manipulation,  is  should  desist  and  leave  it  to  the  SCF.  Most  importantly  it 
should  not  get  in  the  way  of  other  tools  that  attempt  to  provide  extra-linguistic  flexibility. 
Bad  precedents  include  the  internal  editors  of  API  or  LISP,  the  simplistic  syntax  of  PASCAL, 
the  complex  internal  states  of  some  interactive  programming  tools,  and  non-text 
representation  of  data  that  could  be  represented  by  text. 


8.3.7  The  Difficulty  of  Multiple  Abstraction 

Why  do  programmers  have  such  difficulty  abstracting  from  programs?  The  following 
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hypotheses  deserve  exploration.  With  a solid  understanding  of  the  actual  problems 
encountered  by  programmers  in  multiple  level  abstraction,  we  can  develop  methods  that 
expand  their  abilities  to  do  it. 

- Since  abstraction  is  a difficult  task,  there  is  resistance  to  additional  abstraction; 
this  manifests  itself  in  the  reluctance  of  programmers  to  formulate  mathematical 
models  of  their  programs  or  to  specify  verification  conditions. 

- The  abstraction  from  programs  is  on  a higher  level  than  abstraction  from  the 
domain,  so  there  is  the  additional  problem  of  maintaining  the  boundary  between 
the  two  abstractions. 

- The  tools  available  for  performing  abstraction  from  program  objects  are 
inadequate  and  often  very  poorly  engineered.  Even  well  motivated  programmers 
become  discouraged  from  doing  this  second  level  of  abstraction  when  they  find 
that  they  will  be  attempting  to  sculpt  in  granite  with  a pocket  knife  in  one  hand 
and  a jackhammer  in  the  other. 


8.3.8  Interactions  with  Other  Technologies 

In  other  approaches  to  program  construction,  the  construction  processes  are  partially 
embedded  in  the  programming  language  system[Gesc77,  Wulf76,  Lisk76].  We  have 
recommended  that  programming  languages  stay  within  the  algorithmic  domain.  Resolution  of 
this  conflict  depends  on  better  understanding  of  the  problems  being  solved  by  the  other 
systems,  determining  whether  those  same  problems  can  be  solved  elegantly  within  our 
framework,  and  in  finding  the  real  limitations  to  embedded  schemes  (as  opposed  to  the 
limitations  upon  the  current  implementations  of  such  schemes). 
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I.  Edit  Global  Facilities 


I.l  Text  Utilities 


'**•*•*••**•*••••**•»••*•*•••••»*•••»••****••••••* 

• 

Uaeful  Identifier  data  a 

a 

iaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


uc  * “ ABCDEFGH I JKLMNOPORSTUVUXYZ* 
la  ► ‘abcdefqhl Jk iMnopqratuvwxqz* 
lettera  * uc  Ic 

numeral*  - digit*  - *B1234S67»9* 
a Iphanun*  «•  lettera  nuaara I a 
er  - ASCII  (IS) 

If  e ASCI  I (12) 

er I ( fc  cr  l( 

tab  » ht  - ASCII (11) 

It  » ASCI t (14) 

vt  - ASCII  (13) 

ba  ► ctlh  ► ASCII (IS) 

ctlu  * ASCII (2S) 

ball  - etlq  - ASCII (7) 

aac  * ASCI  I (33) 

rubout  » ASCII (177) 


Caaa  folding  routlnas 


DEFINE  ("UPPER (atr Inq) ■) 

i (UPPER. and) 

UPPER 

UPPER. and 

UPPER  ► REPLACE  (atr  Inq, lc,uc) 

i (RETURN) 

DEFINE (‘lower (a  tr Inq) *) 

i (lower. and) 

lower 
lower. and 

lower  ••  REPLACE  (atr  Inq, uc,  Ic) 

i (RETURN) 

Simple  Text  Oparatlona 


a 

a 

a 

•aa 


DEFINE  ("TR MX (atr) ")  i (TRMX.end) 
TRMX  TRMX  * TR  III  (atr) 

TRMX  FENCE  SPANC  *)  . t (RETURN) 

TRIM. end 


a Replace  all  eeeuraneae  at  SI  with  S2  In  STR 

DEFINE ("SUBSTITUTE (ctr,al,e2>a,t*)  i (SUBSTITUTE. and) 

al  LEN(l)  . a iF<3> 

atr  FENCE  BREAKX (a)  . t el  - iF<2> 


SUBSTITUTE 
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SUBSTITUTE  - SUBSTITUTE  1 >2  il> 
SUBSTITUTE  - SUBSTITUTE  *tr  i (RETURN) 

SUBSTITUTE. and 


1.2  Snobol  Code  Generation  Utilities 


DEFINE(’SnobolRaqulro(x)")  I (SnobolRaquIraEnd) 

Snobo IRaqu Ira 

Snobo IRaquIra  ► 'REQUIRE!*  QUOTE(x)  •)•  i (RETURN) 

Snobe I Raqu I r aEnd 

DEFINE ("Snobo I Fen  (naaa, paras, body,  local*)  I Inal*)  i (Snobo  IFenEnd) 

Snobo  I Fen 

body  FENCE  crlf  a iSo 

body  crlf  RPOS(S)  a iSo 

body  FENCE  tab  a nama  lab  iS<2> 

t Inal  a nama  cr I 4 

SnobolFcn  a tab  ’DEFINE!"*  naaa  ’ !*  paras  ')*  locals  •*)•  tab  •»!•  naaa  ’End)’  erl! 
♦ I Inal  body  crl4  naaa  ’End*  crll  crlf  ■ (RETURN) 

Snobo  I F.«  nfnd 

OEF INE  ("Snobo  IS  tat  (stmt , laba  I , goto) ")  i (Snobo  IStatEnd) 

SnobolStat 

Snobo  IS  tat  a labal  tab  stat  tab  goto  crlf  t (RETURN) 

Snobo IStatEnd 

DEFINE  ("Snobo  I Con  t ( I lna,goto)  *)  iS  (Snobo  IContEnd) 

Snobo I Con  t 

Snobo  I Con  t ■ tab  tab  lino  tab  goto  crlf  i (RETURN) 

Snobo IContEnd 


II  Text-Oriented  File  Format  Macros 
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II.  1 File:  Sail  Toff  Gen  Macros 


• Sail  Vorslon  Of  ToffCanarata  Raaeurca  a 
a a 
eeeaeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


DEFINE  ("Toff  Text  (str)")  i (Tof ITextEnd) 

Toff Text 

TaffTaxt  • " Bogin  String  SduniSduM."  atr 
♦ "(Uhllo  Length  (Sdua)>S  Do  Ou  tput  Append  (Lop  (Sdua)>  End  " 

Tot (TextEnd 


i (RETURN) 


DEFINE ("ToffCtlp(etr)")  i (Tof  ICt leEnd) 

TeffCtla 

ToffCtls  ■ " Bogin  String  Sduo|Sdun  - * str  *j Output  Append  (•)  | * 

♦ "OutputAppend ( (Length (Sdun)  ANO  '177411)  LSH  -7>|* 

♦ *OutputAppend(Length(Sduei)  ANO  ’177)|* 

♦ "Uhile  Length (Sdua)>t  Do  OutputAppend(LoptSduo))  End  * 
Tof  fCt leEnd 


(RETURN) 


II.2  File:  Sail  Toff  Dcd  Macros 


Sail  Version  of  Tof (Decode  Resource 


Tof (Next 


DEFINE  ("Tof (Next (str .success, fall)*)  i (Tol INextEnd) 
t 

Tof  (Next  • * Begin  Oellno  Tof  fText.F«lse,ToMCt  Is.Truoi " 

"String  To  t f Un  1 1 ; Boo  lean  Tof (Got 1 1 ,Tof f Typei  * 

"Integer  Tof IP tr ,To( (Cnt j * 

"External  Integer  Procedure  Index (string  x,g)|* 

"TolfCotl t-False|* 

"If  Length!"  str  ")>•  Then  II  * str  "tl  For  ll.t  Then  * 

"Begin  If  Length!"  str  ">»l  Then  Begin  Tof lUnl t*Lop(*  str  ")|" 
"Tof fCnt.(Lop("  str  ")  LSH  7)  LOR  LopC  str  ")," 

"If  Length!"  str  ")£ToffCnt  Then  • 

"Begin  ToffUnlt-"  str  "(1  To  ToffCntli" 
str  "»"  str  "CToffCnt  To  ■!  | " 

"Tof fTgpe-Tof fCt IstTof fCotlt-True  End  End  End  " 

"Else  If  (Tof IPtr. Index (*  str  *,•>)»•  Then  " 

"Begin  ToffUnlt."  sir  "11  For  ToffPtr-lI|" 
str  "**  str  "(ToffPtr  to  .Ij* 

"Tof  f Tgpe.Tof  f Tex 1 1 Tof  f Cot  1 1. True  End|  * 

"If  Tof fCotlt  Then  * succees  * Else  * fell  * End  * ■ (RETURN) 


Tof (NoxtEnd 


DEFINE  ("TotlPart It  Ion (act l,act2) actpat, act  text,  octet  Is")  t (Tof  (Par  1 1 1 icnEnd) 

Tof (Part  1 1 Ion 

actpat  ■ ("text!*  RER  . acttaxt)  I ("ettsi*  REH  . ectctls) 
actl  actpat  iF(Error) 

act2  actpat  iF(Error) 

Tof  fPar  1 1 1 Ion  . "If  Tof  fTypo.Tof  (Text  Then  * ecttext  * Elee  * ectctls  i (RETURN) 
Tof (Per t I t lonEnd 


Ill  Control  Code  Subsystem  Source  Files 
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III.  Control  Code  Subsystem  Source  Files 


III.l  File:  Sail  CC  Edits 


* 

• CcOallnltion  Parting  Pat  tarn 


a 


a 

a 


>aa«aa*aaaaaa 


CePattarn  a FENCE  BREAK  (tab)  . CcCoda  tab 
a BREAK  (tab)  . CcValua  tab 

a (’Intagaral*  I *Intogara2*  I ’String’  I NULL)  . CcPara  tab 

♦ BREAK  (tab)  . Cclnlt  tab 

a REH  . CcOascr Ipt Ion 


CcGanarataSal I Edit 
'•••aaaaaaaaaaaaaaa* 


a 

a 

a 

laaaaaaaaaaa 


CcTab  ■ TABLE (3) 

CcTab<'  Iotaqar»l’>  a "«*  fl> 

CcTab<’  Intagar*2’>  . •’«((*  R • LRNO  * •••  *177488)  LSH  -7)4(*  R * LAND  * ’*’  ’377)’' 
CcTab<’Strlng’>  a > *8  ( (Langth  (’  A *)  LAND  1 ’•’ 

♦ *177*88)  LSH  -7)B(LangtK(*  A ’)  LAND  * ’*’  *377)4  ’ A * 

DEFINE  ("CcGanarataSal I () tl, (2*)  i (CcGanarataSal I End) 

CcGanarataSal I 

CcGanSat  (Loop  Edltlnput  CePattarn  <F  (RETURN) 

tl  a 

tl  . DIFFER  (CcPara)  ’A’ 

t2  a 

t2  a OIFFER  (CcPara)  CcTab<CcPara> 

EdltOutput  a SnobolFcnCCc*  CcCoda,  tl, 
a SnobolStat  (*Cc*  CcCoda  * a * QUOTE (CcValua)  ’ ’ t2) 

a-  SnobolContl,* t (RETURN)’)) 

a i (CcGanSal ILoop) 

CcGanarataSal lEnd 


a a 

a CcOacodaSalt  Edit  a 

a a 

a*aaaaaaaaaaaaaoaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa«*aaa**aa*a**aaaaaaaa* 

OEFINE (’CcOacodaSal I ()*)  I (CcDacodaSal  I End) 

CcOacodaSa 1 1 

CcNaxtSal  I () 

REMIND! Input) 

CcPart 1 1 lonSal I ()  t (RETURN) 

CcDacodaSal I End 


CcNaxtTab  a TABLE (3) 

CcNaxtTabx’ lntagar«l*>  a ” It  Langth (Sdua) >8  Than  CcPara!»Lop(Sdua)  Etia  CeErraTrua” 
CcNoxtTabx’  Intagara2*  > a ” If  Langth  (Sdua)  >1  Than  CcParaIa(Lop(Sdua>  LSH  7)  ” cr  1 4 
a *a*  tab  tab  ”L0R  Lop  (Sdua)  Elta  CcErraTrua  ** 

CcNaxtTab<’Str Ing’ > a ” It  Langth(Soua)Sl  Than  CcErr*Trua  Elaa  Bagln  ” crlt 
a ’a'  tab  tab  ”CcParaI»  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdua)  |*  erlf 

a ’a’  tab  tab  ’ll  Langth (Sdua) <CcParaI  Than  CcErraTru*  Elaa  ” crlt 

a 'a*  tab  tab  "Bogin  CcParaS*Sdua(l  TO  CcParaI)|* 
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IIU  File:  Sail  CC  Edits 


♦ ’Sdue«-Sdue(CcPareI»l  TO  •)  End  End  "’ 

OEF  INE  CCcNex  tSa 1 1 Op,  iep,b")  i (CcNextSal  lEnd) 

CcNaxt Sa  I 1 

b ■ Snobo  IS  tint  ( ’CcNex « ■ ’ QUOTE  ("  Begin  Boolean  CcErrj  Integer  CcCode,  CcParelj")) 
b ■ b SnobolCont  (QUOTE  ("String  CcPareS,  Sdu«|CcErr*-Fal»ei  Sduer")  ’ ctle  ’ QU0TE(*|*)) 
b ■ b Snobo ICont  (QUOTE  ("I  I Length (Sdua)aB  Then  ")  ’ terelnate  ’ ) 
b • b Snobo  ICont  (QUOTE  ("  Else  Begin  CcCoda«Lop (Sdua)  | ")) 
b ■ b Snobo ICont (QUOTE (’Case  CcCode  of  Begin  ’)) 
sep  a ' ’ 

CcNex tSa I ILoop  Edit  Input  CcPattern  iF  (CcNextSal  lOone) 

P ■ 

p a DIFFER (CcPare)  CcNex t Tab<CcPare> 

b a b Snobo IS tet (’CcNaxt  a CcNaxt  ' sep  CcValue  'I  * * p) 
sep  a ’ |*  t (CcNextSal ILoop) 

CcNextSe I lOone  b • b SnobolStet  (’CcNaxt  a CcNaxt  " End|"*) 

b a b SnobolStet  (’CcNaxt  a CcNaxt  "It  NOT  CcErr  Then  * succeed  ’ 

•a  •"  Else  " fall  " End  End  "’,,’i  (RETURN)’) 

EdltOutput  a Snobo  iFcn ("CcNex t ",  *ct  li,euccaed,  terminate,  fal  I *,b)  i (RETURN) 

CcNextSal (End 


DEFINE  CCcPart  1 1 lonSal  I Ob,p") 

CcPart  1 1 lonSa 1 1 b a SnobolStet  (’Ce Table  a TABLE  (30)’) 
b a b SnobolStet  (’DATACCcOatalvalue, pare)*)’) 
b a b SnobolStetCCcflctlonPattern  a 8RERK(*i")  , CcCode  "t 
♦ ’ BAL  . Ccflct ion  (*,"  I RPOS(t>>’) 

CcPar  tSa  I ILoopI  Edltlnput  CcPattern  iF(CcPartSal Iflct) 

CcPare  "Integere*  REtt  a "CcParel* 

CcPare  "String"  a "CePareS* 

b a b SnobolStet (’CcTab lac’  QUOTE  (CcCode)  ’>  a CcOataC 
a CcValue  ’,*  QUOTE  (CcPare)  ’)>)  i (CcPar tSa I ILoopI) 


t (CcPar  1 1 1 1 onSa I (End) 


CcPartSal Iflct 


b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 


•) 


b a b 
b a b 
b a b 

Ed  1 1 Out  put 
CcPar  1 1 1 1 onSa I I End 


SnobolStet (’CcSep  a’) 

SnobolStet (’CcPart I t Ion  a " Casa  CcCode  of  Begin  *’) 

SnobolStet (* act  Ions  Ccflct lonPattern  a* , ’Loopl’ , • iF (Done)  ’ ) 
SnobolStet (’CcCode  ■ TRIKX (CcCode) ’ I 

SnobolStet (’CcOelaul t a IOENT  (CcCode,  "a")  Ccflctlon  iS(Loopl)’ 
SnobolStet (’CcPare  a pare  (CcTab le<CcCode>)  ’ > 

SnobolStet (’p  a’ ) 

SnobolStet  Cp  a DIFFER  (CcPare) ("•  *•"  • CcPare  • ■ 

SnobolStet (’Ccflct ion  "ego"  a "ICc*  CcCode  p "I"*) 

SnobolStet  (’Ccflct  ion  "epo"  ■ CcPare* , 'Loop2* ,’  iS (Loop2) ’) 
SnobolStet (’CcPar 1 1 1 ion  a CcPart It  Ion  CcSep  * C"  * 

' va lue (CcTab I exCcCode>)  ")  " Ccflctlon’) 

SnobolStet (’CcSep  a ";"’) 

SnobolStet (*CcTable<CcCode>  a’ ,, • t (Loopl) ’ ) 

SnobolStet (’DIFFER (CcOefaul t> ’,  ’Done’,’  iF  (Ex  It)’) 

SnobolStet  (’CcRrrag  a CONVERT  (CcTab  I e,  "ARRAY")  i F (Ex  1 1)  ’ ) 

Snobo IS tet (’ I a 1’) 

SnobolStet  (’CcCode  a Ccflrragxl , 1>* , ’Loop3* , ’ iF  (Ex  It)*) 

SnobolStet  (’CcPare  a pare  (CcTab  le<CcCode>)  ’ > 

SnobolStet (’Ccflct Ion  a CcOefault') 

SnobolStet (’p  a’ ) 

SnobolStet  <’p  a DIFFER  (CcPare) ( CcPpre  ’ ’ 

SnobolStet ('Ccflct Ion  "cgp*  a "ICc*  CcCode  p "I"’) 

SnobolStet  (’Ccflct  Ion  "epo*  a CcPare’ , ’Loop* S (Loop*)  ’ ) 

SnobolStet (’CcPart I t Ion  a CcPartltlon  CcSep  * I"  ' 

• value (Ccflrragxl ,2>)  "I  * Ccflctlon’) 

SnobolStet ('CcSep  • "j"') 

SnobolStet (* I a I ♦ 1 ’ , , ’ i (Loop3) ’ ) 

SnobolStet  ('CcPart  1 1 Ion  a CcPartltlon  * End*’ , ’Ex  1 1 * , ’ I (RETURN)  ’ ) 

Snobo  I Fen  (’CcPart  It  Ion’ ,’  act  lone*  ,b,  ’CcSep,  p,  I’)  t (RETURN) 


")' 


IIU  File:  Sail  CC  Edits 
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CcStataSatSal I Edit 


DEFINE  ("CcStataSatSal  I ()b,iep‘)  i S (Cc5  talaSa  tSa  I I End) 

CcStataSatSal I 

CcStataLoop  Edit  Input  CcPattarn  iF  (CcS tataOona) 

b ■ b DIFFER  (Cclnl  t)  SnobolStat  (’CcStatoSat  . CcStataSat  ’ tap 
a ’ CcS tataSubt taaplata, ’ QUOTE  (CcCoda)  CcValua 

a QUOTE (CcPara)  QUOTE (Cc Ini t)  •)•  > 

a ?(tap  m 'saparator  *)  i (CcStataloop) 

CcS  tataOona  b • b SnobolStat (,, *i (RETURN) *) 

EdltOutput  a SnobolFcn(*CcStataSat*,*taaplata,saparator*,b) 

Ed  1 1 Out put  a SnobolFcn ("CcS tataSub*, *taap la to, coda, value, para. Ini t*, 
a SnobolStat (’para  *a‘  REH  a') 

a Snobo IS  tat (’ tamp  lata  *cca*  a coda’ , ’CcS tataSubl’ ,’ iS (CcS tataSubi) ’ ) 

a SnobolStat (’ taaplata  'cvj*  a valua’ , ’CcStataSubE’ , ’ tS(CcStataSub2) ’ ) 

a SnobolStat (’ taaplata  *ctp*  a para’ , ’CcStataSub3’ , ’ >S(CcStataSub3) • ) 

a SnobolStat (’ taaplata  *cl9*  a Ini t ’ , ’CcStataSubi’ , ’ iS (CcS tataSub*) ’ ) 

a SnobolStat  (’  tamp  la  ta  mcgo’  • * ICc‘  coda  ’ ’ C*  •»*, 

a ’CcStataSubS’ , ’ tS (CcStataSubS) ’ > 

a SnobolStat  (’taaplata  ‘cq>9*  a 

a ’CcSta taSub6’ , ’ i S (CcS ta taSub6) ’ > 

a SnobolStat (’CcS tataSub  a taaplata’ ,,* i (RETURN) ’ ) 

a > i (RETURN) 

CcStataSatSal lEnd 


aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 
a a 
a CcPrlntSall  Edit  a 
a a 
aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa**a*aa*a*aaaaaaaaaaaa*a*aaaaaaaaaaa*a««aaaaaaaaa 


DEFINE  ("CcPrintSa 1 1 Ob,  t*)  t (CcPr  IntSal  lEnd) 

CcPrlntSall  CcSap  ■ 'It  * 

b a SnobolStat  CCcPrlnt  CcPrlnt  ■ ’ QUOTE(‘(*)) 

CcPr  IntSal  I Loop  Edltlnput  CcPattarn  :F tCcPr IntSal IDona) 

CcPara  ‘a*  REH  a 

t a CcSap  ’CcCodaa’  CcValua  ’ Than  ’ QUOTE (CcCoda) 
t - t I DENT (CcPara, ’Inteqer*)  ’«‘.‘SCvm(CcParaI)’ 
t - t IOENT (CcPara, *Strln9‘)  ’«‘.‘SCeParaS’ 
b a b SnobolStat  (’CcPr Int  a CcPrlnt  ’ CRLF. rap laca (QUOTE ( t) ) ) 

CcSap  a ' Elea  If  ’ i (CcPr IntSal ILoop) 

l cPr  IntSal  IDona  b • b SnobolStat  (’CcPrlnt  a CcPrlnt  ’ 

a CRLF. rap laca (QUOTE (’Elaa  ’lnval Id  Control  Code") ’>>,,*«  (RETURN)’) 

EdltOutput  a SnobolFcnCCcPr  Int*,  ,b)  i (RETURN) 

CcPr IntSal lEnd 


III.2  File:  Sail  Version  of  CcGenerate  Resource 


OEFINE ("CeVS(R)*)  » (CeVSEnd) 

CcVS  CcVS  a *1*  •«((*  R * LAND  *1774««>  LSH  -7 >*(*  fl  " LflNO  ’377)* 
a l (RETURN) 

CeVSEnd 

OEFINE  (*CcLn(R)*)  t (CcLHEnd) 

CcLH  CcLH  - *2*  *«((*  « * LAND  ’I774M)  LSH  -7>SC  fl  * LAND  ’377>* 
a t (RETURN) 

CcLHEnd 
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I1L2  File:  Sail  Version  of  CcGenerate  Resource 


OEFINE("CcTN(A>")  i (CcTKEnd) 

CcTW  CcTU  - *3*  *t(("  R " LAND  '17748B)  LSH  -7)4(*  fl  * IRNO  *377) * 
4 i (RETURN) 

CcTHEnd 

DEFINE ("CcBH  (fl) ")  i (CcBfIEnd) 

CcBH  CcBN  - "4"  •*<<"  A * LRNO  • 17748B)  LSH  -7)*C  a * LRND  '377) * 
4 i (RETURN) 

CcBHEnd 


DEFINE  CCcC IN  (R)  *)  l (CcLINEnd) 

CcLIN  CcLIN  ■ *5*  *<((*  A * LRNO  *177441)  LSH  -7)4("  R * LRNO  *377)' 
4 l (RETURN) 

CcLINEnd 

OEFINE  ("CcLR  (R)  *)  i (CcLREnd) 

CcLR  CcLR  - *8*  *«*  R 
4 i (RETURN) 

CcLREnd 

DEFINE  (*CcLB(R)*>  ■ (CcLBEnd) 

CcLB  CcLB  - *7"  *«*  R 
4 i (RETURN) 

CcLBEnd 


DEFINE  ("CcUAO") 
CcUR  CcUR  - *8* 

4 i 

CcUREnd 


i (CcUREnd) 


i (RETURN) 


l (CcUBEnd) 


OEFINE  ("CcUBO")  i 

CcUB  CcUB  - *9* 

4 i (RETURN) 

CcUBEnd 


DEFINE ( "CcJU (A) ">  i (CcJWEnd) 

CcJU  CcJH  - "IB*  ■«(("  R * LRNO  *177444)  LSH  -7)4("  R • LRNO  *377)" 
4 t (RETURN) 

CcJUEnd 

DEFINE  ("CcPRO(R)*)  t (CcPROEnd) 

CcPRO  CcPflD  - "U"  "•(("  R " LRNO  *177*BB)  LSH  -7 )*(*  R * LRNO  ’377)1 
4 i (RETURN) 

CcPROEnd 

OEFINE ("CcSP (R> ")  i (CcSPEnd) 

CcSP  CcSP  - "12"  R 
4 i (RETURN) 

CcSPEnd 

DEF INE ("CcEOL  () *)  I (CcEOLEnd) 

CcEOL  CcEOL  • "13" 

4 : (RETURN) 

CcEOLEnd 

DEFINE  ("CcEOP () ")  i (CcEOPEnd) 

CcEOP  CcEOP  - "14* 

4 t (RETURN) 

CcEOPEnd 

OEFINE ("CcTRB(R)")  i (CcTRBEnd) 

CcTRB  CcTRB  - "IS"  "4 (C  R " LRNO  •1774BB)  LSH  -7)4C  R " LRND  *377) ■ 
4 i (RETURN) 

CcTRBEnd 


111.2  File:  Sail  Version  of  CcGenerate  Resource 
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OEFINE  CCcQU(R)  *)  t (CcQUEnd) 

CcQU  CcQU  - *16*  *4((L«ng(M"  R ")  LRNO  » 177400)  LSH  -7>4(L«ng(M*  R *>  LRNO  >377)4  * R 

♦ t (RETURN) 

CcQUEnd 

DEFINE (“CcOVR  (fl)  *>  i (CcOVREnd) 

CcOVR  CcOVR  > *17*  *4((L«ngtM"  R *)  LRNO  >177448)  LSH  -7)4(L«ng(h(*  R ')  LRNO  >377)4  * R 
• ♦ i (RETURN) 

CcOVREnd 

DEFINE rCcSUP(R)*)  » (CcSUPEnd) 

CcSUP  CcSUP  - "14*  “4((L»nqth(*  R *)  LRNO  *177444)  LSH  -7>4(L»ngtM*  R *)  LRNO  >377)4  * R 

♦ i (RETURN) 

CcSUPEnd 

DEFINE ("CcSUB(R)*)  i (CcSUBEnd) 

CcSUB  CcSUB  - *19*  *4((Ungth(*  R *)  LRNO  >177444)  LSH  -7)4(L«ng»h(*  R *>  LRNO  >377)4  * R 

♦ i (RETURN) 

CcSUBEnd 

OEFINECCcOCP(fl)*)  i (CeOCPEnd) 

CcDCP  CcOCP  - *28*  *4((L«ng»h(*  R *)  LRNO  >177484)  LSH  -7)4(L«nq(h<*  R *)  LRNO  *377)4  * R 

♦ i (RETURN) 

CeOCPEnd 

OEFINE(*CcUND(R>*)  t (CcUNOEnd) 

CcUNO  CcUNO  - *21*  *4((L»ngth(*  R *)  LRNO  >177484)  LSH  -7>4(Ldngth<*  R *)  LRNO  *377)4  * R 

♦ t (RETURN) 

CcUNOEnd 

DEFINE CCcSL(R)*)  i (CcSLEnd) 

CcSL  CcSL  - *22*  *4<(*  R * LRNO  >177488)  LSH  -7)4<*  R * LRNO  >377)* 

♦ t (RETURN) 

CcSLEnd 

OEFINE  ('CcBRK  (R)  *)  i (CcBRKEnd) 

CcBRK  CcBRK  - *23*  *4((*  R * LRNO  >177488)  LSH  -7>4<*  R * LRNO  >377)* 

♦ i (RETURN) 

CcBRKEnd 

DEFINE ("CeHO (fl)  *)  t (CcHOEnd) 

CcHO  CcHO  ■ *24*  *4((L«ngth(*  R *)  LRNO  >177488)  LSH  -7>4(L«ngth(*  R *)  LRNO  *377)4  * R 

♦ t (RETURN) 

CcHOEnd 

OEFINE (*CcHN(R)‘)  : (CcHNEnd) 

CcHN  CcHN  ■ *25’  "4((*  R * LRNO  *177488)  LSH  -7)4C  R * LRNO  >377)* 

♦ i (RETURN) 

CcHNEnd  | 

DEFINE (’CcBRO*)  i (CcBREnd) 

CcSR  CeBR  - *28* 

♦ I (RETURN) 

CcBREnd 

DEF INE  ( "CcEOF  O')  t (CcEOFEnd) 

CcEOF  CcEOF  - *27* 

♦ i (RETURN) 

CcEOFEnd 

DEF INE  < *CcCHD (R) *)  i (CeCHOEnd) 

CcCflO  CeCHO  - *28*  *4((L»ng(h(*  R *)  LRNO  >177488)  LSH  -7)4(L«n9th C R *)  LRNO  *377)4  * R 

♦ l (RETURN) 


CcCHOEnd 
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111.2  File:  Sail  Version  of  CcGenerate  Resource 


DEFINE ("CeCR (R)*)  i (CcCREnd) 

CeCR  CeCR  - *29*  *«((Length("  R •>  LflNO  >177498)  LSH  -7>*(Length("  R 
♦ l (RETURN) 

CcCREnd 


III.3  File:  Sail  Version  of  CcDecode  Resource 


')  LRNQ  >377)4 


CcNaxt 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 


DEFINE C 
CcNaxt  ■ 


CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 


CcNaxt  (ct Is, succeed, taralnata, fail)*)  t (CcNaxtEnd) 

* Bag  In  Boolaan  CcErr j Integer  CcCoda,  CcParali* 

"String  CcParaS,  Sdua;CcErr*False;  Sduei*"  ctla  *|* 

"If  Length  (Sdua)a9  Than  * taralnata 
* El*a  Bag  In  CcCode*Lop  (Sdua)  | * 

‘Casa  CcCoda  of  Bag  In  * 

CcNaxt  * tl)  * * If  Langth(Sdua)>l  Than  CcParaI*(Lop(Sdua)  LSH  7) 
"LOR  Lop  (Sdua)  Elsa  CeErr*True  * 

> CcNaxt  "|(2I  * * If  Length  (Sdua) >1  Than  CcParal* (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7) 
"LOR  Lop  (Sdua)  Elsa  CeErr*Trua  * 

' CcNaxt  *{(3)  " * It  Length (Sdua)>. I Than  CcParaI*(Lop(Sdua)  LSH  7) 
"LOR  Lop (Sdua)  Elsa  CeErr*True  * 

i CcNaxt  "|  (41  * * If  Length  (Sdua) >1  Than  CcParal* (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7) 
"LOR  Lop (Sdua)  Elsa  CcErr*True  * 

i CcNaxt  " | ESI  " * If  Length  (Sdua)  >1  Than  CcParal*  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7) 
LOR  Lop (Sdua)  Elsa  CcErr*True 


If  Length (Sdua) >1  Then  CeParal*Lop (Sdua)  Elsa  CcErr*True" 
If  Length (Sdua) >9  Than  CcParaI*Lop(Sdua)  Elsa  CcErr*True" 


• CcNaxt  "|  (6) 

. CcNaxt  ";  (71 

• CcNaxt  "t(8) 

• CcNaxt  "| (91 

■ CcNaxt  *|  (19)  * " If  Length (Sdua) >1  Than  CcParal* (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7) 
"LOR  Lop (Sdua)  Elsa  CcErr*True  ’ 

If  Length  (Sdua)  >1  Than  CcParal  ► (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7) 


CcNaxt  a CcNaxt  ";(11I 


CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 

CcNaxt 


"LOR  Lop (Sdua)  Elsa  CcErr*True 


CcNaxt  ")  (12) 
CcNaxt  *|  (13) 
CcNaxt  "|  (14) 
CcNaxt  *)(1S) 


"LOR  Lop (Sdua)  Elsa  CeErr*True 


If  Length (Sdua) >8  Than  CcParal *Lop (Sdua)  Elsa  CcErrrTrua" 


If  Length (Sdua) >1  Than  CcParal* (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7) 


CcNaxt  ■ CcNaxt  *; (16)  * " If  Length (Sdua) SI  Than  CcErr*True  Elsa  Bogin  * 

"CcParal*  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdua); 

If  Length (Sdua) <CcParal  Than  CcErr  *Trua  Else  " 

"Begin  CcParmS*Sdua(l  TO  CcParal)  ;Sdum*Sdua(CcParaI+l  TO  a)  End  End 
CcNaxt  a CcNaxt  "{(17)  * " If  Length (Sdua) <1  Then  CcErr*True  Elsa  Begin  " 

"CcParal* (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua); 

If  Length  (Sdua)  <CcParaI  Than  CcErr*Trua  Elsa  * 

"Begin  CcParaS*Sdua(l  TO  CcParal) ;Sdum«Sdua(CcParal+l  TO  a)  End  End 
CcNaxt  a CcNaxt  "|(1B)  * * If  Length (Sdua) SI  Than  CcErr*True  Elsa  Begin  " 

"CcParal* (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua); 

If  Length (Sdua) <CcParal  Then  CcErr  *Trua  Elsa  " 

"Begin  CcParaS*Sdua(l  TO  CcParal)  |Sdua*Sdua (CcParal *1  TO  a)  End  End 
CcNaxt  a CcNaxt  "t (19)  " " If  Length (Sdua) <1  Than  CcErr*Trua  Elsa  Begin  " 

"CcParal*  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdua); 

If  Length (Sdua) xCeParal  Than  CcErr*Trua  Elsa  " 

"Begin  CcParaS*Sdua(l  TO  CcParal)  ;Sdua*Sdua(CcParaI*l  TO  a)  End  End 
CcNaxt  * CcNaxt  ";{28)  " * If  Length(Sdua)Sl  Then  CeErr*True  Elsa  Begin  " 

"CcParal*  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdua); 

If  Length(Sdua)<CcPara!  Than  CcErr*Trua  Elsa  * 

"Begin  CcParaS*Sdua(l  TO  CcParal)  ;Sdua*Sdua (CcParal *1  TO  a)  End  End 
CcNaxt  a CcNaxt  "| (21)  * * If  Length (Sdua) SI  Than  CeErr*Trua  Else  Begin  " 

"CcParal*  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdua); 

If  Length (Sdua) <CcParal  Than  CcErr*Trua  Elsa  " 

"Begin  CcParaS*Sdua(l  TO  CcParal)  |Sdua*Sdua(CcParaI'»l  TO  a)  End  End 
CcNaxt  a CcNaxt  *| (22)  * " If  Length (Sdua) >1  Than  CcParal* (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7) 
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♦ "LOR  Lop  (Sdua)  Els*  CcErr*Truo  " 

CcNaxt  . CcN*x  t 1231  " * If  Lang th (Sdua)  >1  Than  CcParal* (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  * 

♦ "LOR  Lop  (Sdua)  Els*  CeErr*Tru*  * 

CcNaxt  * CcNaxt  " j 1 24 J * * If  Langth(Sdua)<l  Than  CcErr*Trua  Els*  Bagln  * 

♦ "CcParal* (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop (Sdua) | 

♦ If  L*ngth(Sdua)<CcParaI  Than  CcErr*Trua  Els*  * 

a "Bogin  CcParaS*Sdua(l  TO  CcParal] )Sdua*Sdua[CeParal+l  TO  a)  End  End  " 

CcNaxt  - CcNaxt  "|  (25)  * " If  Length (Sdua) >1  Than  CcParaI*(Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  * 
a "LOR  Lop  (Sdua)  Elsa  CcErr*Trua  * 

CcNaxt  ■ CcNaxt  "| (261  * 

CcNaxt  ■ CcNaxt  *t(27)  " 

CcNaxt  * CcNaxt  *[(281  " * If  Length  (Sdua) <1  Than  CcErr*Trua  Els*  Bagln  * 
a *CcParaI*(Lop(Sdua>  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)| 

a If  L*ngth(Sduak<CcParal  Than  CcErr*Trua  Elsa  * 

a "Bagln  CcParaS»SduaIl  TO  CcParal)  |Sdua*Sdua [CcParal +1  TO  a)  End  End  * 

CcNaxt  a CcNaxt  *;(291  " " If  Lang  th  (Sdua)  SI  Than  CcErr*Trua  Els*  Bagln  " 
a "CcParal*.  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdua)  | 

a If  Lang th (Sdua) <CcParaI  Than  CeErr*Trua  Elsa  * 

a "Bagln  CcParaS*Sdua(l  TO  CcParal) |Sdua*Sdua(CcP*r*I*l  TO  a)  End  End  " 

CcNaxt  a CcNaxt  " End|" 

CcNaxt  ■ CcNaxt  "If  NOT  CcErr  Than  * succaad  ' Els*  * fall  ' End  End  * t (RETURN) 
CcNaxtEnd 

DEFINE ("CcPar 1 1 1 Ion (act lons)CcS*p,p, I ")  ■ (CcPart 1 1 lonEnd) 

CcPar  t 1 1 1 on  CcTabl*  • TABLE (30) 

DATA  ( "C<;Oa  t a (va  lua , para)  " ) 

CcActlonPattarn  ■ BREAK (*i *)  . CcCod*  "»"  BAL  . CcAetlon  <","  I RP0S(8>) 

CcTabl a<"VS">  a CcOata (1, "CcParal") 

CcTab  la<*Lf1">  a CcOata  (2,  "CcParal") 

CcTabl*<"Tft">  a Cc0ata(3,  "CcParal") 

CcTab la<"Bf1*>  ■ CcOataU,  "CcParal") 

CcTabla<*LIN*>  . CcOata(S, "CcParal") 

CcTabl«<"LA*>  a CcOata (6, "CcParal") 

CcTabla<"L8*>  a CcOata (7, "CcParal") 

CeTabl*<"UA">  a Cc0ata(8,**> 

CcTabl a<"UB*>  - CcOataO,"") 

CcTabl*<"JU">  . CcOata(10, "CcParal") 

CcTabl*<"PAO">  a CcOa ta (11, "CcParal ") 

CcTabl*<"SP">  ■ Cc0at*(12, "CcParal") 

CcTabla<"EOL">  a Cc0ata(13, "") 

CcTabl*<"EOP">  ■ CcOata  (14, "*) 

CcTabl*<"TAB">  - CcOata (15, "CcParal") 

CcTabl*<"QU">  a CcOata (16, "CcParaS") 

CeTabl*<"OVR">  a CcOata (17, "CcParaS") 

CcTabla<"SUP">  • CcOata (18, "CcParaS") 

CcTabla<"SUB*>  a CcOata (19, "CcParaS") 

CcTabla<"OCP*>  a CcOata(29, "CcParaS") 

CcTab la<"UN0">  a CcOata (21, "CcParaS") 

CcTabla<"SL*»  • CcOata  (22, "CcParal ") 

CcTab I a<"BAK">  - CcOata (23, "CcParal") 

CcTab l*<"H0">  a CcOata (24 , "CcParaS") 

CcTab la«"HN">  . CcOata (25, "CcParal") 

CcTabla<’BR*>  a CcOata (26,**) 

CcTabl*<"EOF’>  . CcOata (27, "*) 

CcTabl a<"CnO">  a CcOa ta (28, "CcParaS") 

CcTab l*<"CR">  « CcOata (29, "CcParaS") 

CcSap  a 

CcPart It  Ion  a " Casa  CcCod*  of  Bagln  * 

Loopl  actions  CcAct lonPat tarn  a iF(Oona) 

CcCod*  • TRIftX  (CcCoda) 

CcOafault  a IOENT (CcCoda, "a")  CcAetlon  iS(Loopl) 

CcPara  a para(CcTabla<CcCoda>) 

P * 

p a OIFFER (CcPara)  • <■•  CcPara  ••)• 

CcAetlon  "cga"  a "iCe"  CcCoda  p "I" 
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Loop2  Ccflctlon  "cpP*  • CcParm  iS(Loop2) 

CcPartltlon  • CcPartltlon  CcSep  * (*  va lus (CcTab I e<CcCode>)  *]  * Ccflctlon 
CcS.p  . *;■ 

CcTab le<CcCode>  • i (Loopl) 

Oono  OIFFER(CcOefault)  tF(Exlt) 

Ccflrray  . CONVERT  (CcTob  lo,  "ARRAY")  iF(Exlt) 

I - 1 

Loop3  CcCode  - Ccflrray<l,l>  tF(Exlt) 

CcParm  . parm (CcTab I a<CcCoda>) 

Ccflctlon  a CcOa fault 
P ■ 

p - DIFFER (CcParm)  * (*•  CcParm  ’*>' 

Ccflctlon  'cga*  a "ICc"  CcCoda  p *1* 

Loop*  Ccflctlon  "cpa"  a CcParm  iS(Loop4) 

CcPartltlon  - CcPartltlon  CcSap  ' I"  valua  (CcArrayxl  ,2>)  *)  * Ccflctlon 
CcSap  a *|* 

I a I a 1 > (Loop3) 

Exit  CcPartltlon  a CcPartltlon  * End*  l (RETURN) 

CcPart I t lonEnd 


III. 4 File:  Sail  Version  of  CcStateSet  Resource 


DEFINE  (*CcS  ta  toSat  ( tamp  lata,  aapara tor)  *)  i (CcStataSa  tEnd) 

CcStataSet  CcStataSet  a CcStataSat  CcS tataSub( tamp  lata, "VS*, 1, *Intsger»2", *7*) 


CcStataSat  a CcStataSat 
CcStataSat  a CcStataSat 
CcStataSat  a CcStataSat 
CcStataSat  a CcStataSat 
CcStataSat  a CcStataSat 
CcStataSat  a CcStataSat 
CcStataSat  a CcStataSat 
CcStataSat  a CcStataSat 
CcStataSat  a CcStataSat 
CcStataSat  a CcStataSat 
CcStataSat  • CcStataSat 
i (RETURN) 

CcStataSatEnd 


separator  CcS ta taSub ( t amp  la ta 
separator  CcS ta taSub  ( temp  lata 
saparator  CcS tateSub ( temp  I a ta 
saparator  CcStateSub(templata 
saparator  CcStataSub ( temp  lata, 
saparator  CcStataSub(tamplata, 
saparator  CcS t a taSub (tempi a ta, 
saparator  CcStataSubdemplate, 
saparator  CcStataSubdemplate, 
saparator  CcStataSub(templata, 
saparator  CcStataSubttamplata, 


"lfl",2, “Integer*2*, *208*) 
*Trt",3,  *Intager*2’,  *200") 
"Bfl", 4,  ’ Integer *2 * , *200") 
"LIN*, 5, * In t agar *2", *55") 
*LA*,6, "Int agar *1*, *4*) 
*LB", 7,  "Integeral*, "8") 

* JU" , 18, * Int agar e2" , *8*) 
"PAD*, 11, *Intagars2*, *8") 
*SL*,22, *Intagara2", *2200*) 
■HO*, 24, "String*, "Null*) 
*HN’,2S,*Intagara2*,*l*) 


DEFINE  ("CcS  tataSub  ( temp  la  t a, coda,  va  lue.parn,  Ini  t)  *) 


i (CcStataSubEnd) 


CcStataSub 

parm  *a"  REfl  ■ 

CcStataSubl 

template  "cca" 

■ coda 

: S (CcStataSubl) 

CcStataSub? 

template  "c\o" 

■ valua 

iS(CcStataSub2) 

CcStataSubS 

template  "eta* 

■ parm 

:S(CcStateSub3) 

CcStataSub4 

template  *cl3* 

■ Ini  t 

■S(CcStataSub4) 

CcStataSubS 

template  "ego" 

■ " ICc" 

code  *(** 

CcS ta teSub6 

template  "cg>3* 

. * *)  1 ’ 

••  S(CcStataSub6) 

CcS 

tataSub  . template 

i (RETURN) 

CcS ta taSubEnd 


i S (CcS  ta teSubS) 


III.5  File:  Sail  Version  of  CcPrini  Resource 


DEFINE  C 

"CcPrlntO 

") 

i (CcPrlntEnd) 

CePrfnt  CcPrlnt 

CcPrlnt  • 

CcPr Int 

■ CcPrlnt 

If  CcCoda. 1 Than  " 

' m 

•VS*  **’  "l 

CcPrlnt 

• CcPrlnt 

Elsa 

If 

CcCoda. 2 

Than 



CcPr Int 

■ CcPrlnt 

Elsa 

If 

CcCoda. 3 

Then 

Tft* 

CcPr Int 

■ CcPrlnt 

Elsa 

If 

CcCode.4 

Then 

* *■*  *Bfl* 

CcPr Int 

• CcPrlnt 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda. 5 

Then 

* **•  *LIN 

* *«Cvs (CcParmI)* 

,.,  ...  ,.,  •tCvs(CcParml)* 
,.,  ...  ,.,  'jCv, (CcParmI ) * 
>.,  ...  ,.,  -*Cvs (CcParmI )* 
,.,  ...  ,.,  -*Cvs (CcParmI)  * 
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CcPrint 

■ 

CcPrint 

■ 

Elsa 

11 

CcCoda 

.6  Than  ■ •'* 

CcPrint 

■ 

CcPrint 

II 

Elsa 

It 

CcCods 

.7  Than  ' 

CcPrint 

■ 

CcPrint 

• 

E las 

It 

CcCoda 

.8  Than  ' 

"UW“  •••  "• 

CcPr lot 

■ 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

>9  Than  * »" 

*UB"  •••  •• 

CcPr Int 

■ 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.11 

Than  ' •" 

CcPrint 

• 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.11 

Than  * »'• 

"PRO*  *4*  »•» 

CcPrint 

■ 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.12 

Than  ' **• 

CcPrint 

■ 

CcPrint 

« 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.13 

Than  ' »'• 

"EOL*  ** 

CcPrint 

■ 

CcPr Int 

■ 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

■ U 

Than  ' •" 

*E0P*  •••  *• 

CcPrint 

■ 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

■ IS 

Than  ' 

'TUB*  •"  *4*  •"  »" 

CcPrint 

■ 

CcPrint 

■ 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.16 

Than  ■ *" 

CcPrint 

• 

CcPrint 

■ 

Elsa 

11 

CcCoda 

.17 

Than  * »" 

"OVR"  "4*  • •• 

CcPr Int 

■ 

CcPr Int 

• 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.18 

Than  ' "» 

"SUP"  *4*  •••  •■* 

CcPrint 

m 

CcPrint 

■ 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.19 

Than  ' 

•SUB"  "4"  •*•  "■* 

CcPrint 

m 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.21 

Then  * •*• 

CcPrint 

m 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.21 

Than  ' •" 

"UNO*  "4*  "•*  ••• 

CcPrint 

m 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.22 

Than  * ••• 

CcPrint 

m 

CcPrint 

■ 

Elss 

It 

CcCoda 

.23 

Than  * 

"BRK*  •••  "4" 

CcPrint 

m 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.24 

Than  * 

"NO"  "4"  •••  ••• 

CcPrint 

m 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

It 

CcCoda 

.25 

Than  ' 

CcPr Int 

m 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

If 

CcCoda 

.26 

Than  ' "• 

*88"  *'•  " 

CcPrint 

■ 

CcPrint 

• 

Elsa 

If 

CcCoda 

.27 

Than  ' *" 

"EOF*  **•  ** 

CcPrint 

■ 

CcPrint 

• 

Elss 

If 

CcCoda 

.28 

Than  ' 

••• 

CcPrint 

■ 

CcPr Int 

• 

Elsa 

If 

CcCoda 

.29 

Than  * "• 

CcPrint 

■ 

CcPrint 

'Elsa 

**•  'Invalid  Control  Coda*  ')'  i (RETURN) 

CcPr IntEnd 


8Cvs (CcParMl) * 
8Cva  (CcParMl)  * 


"SC  vs  (CcParml ) * 
*8Cvs (CcParMl) * 
*8Cvs (CcParnI) * 


*4Cve(CcParMl)* 

*8CcPars»S* 

"SCcParaS" 

'•CcParMS' 

••CcParMS* 

■*CcPar«S* 

'•CcParsiS' 

*8Cvs  (CcParMl)  * 
*SC vs  (CcParMl)  * 
"iCcParmS" 

*<Cvs (CcParMl)* 


"4CcPars»3* 

'•CcParMS* 


l 
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IV.  Select  Program  Files 


IV.  1 File:  Select  Program  Source 

Bag  In  "TOFF  SELECT  PROGRAM* 

I eaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeaeeeeeee 

I a Salact  Pages  Program 

I a 

I a Tha  courca  of  tha  Salact  pagaa  program  with  tha 
I a I/O  and  utar  Interface  routines  deleted, 

t a Phrases  bracketed  ulth  braces  are  macros  expressed 

I a as  SnoboU  (unction  calls  that  return  string  values. 

I a 


Oeflne  Require- "Comment") 
Require  "Sal lExtans Ions") 
Require  "F I laUt 1 1 1 1 las") 
Require  "Str IngUt 1 1 1 1 les") 


Comment  Require  not  Implemented  In  Sail) 
Comment  Sail  Language  Extensions! 

Comment  Oeflnes  Open/Close/Read/Ur  I to  etc.| 
Comment  Delines  Index,  etc.; 


a Tha  program  text  (or  the  (ol  lowing  (unctions  has  0| 
a bean  delated.  Tha  (unctions  PagesTokeep  and  0| 
a PagesToSkfp  return  Integers.  If  this  program  Is  S) 
a run  Interact  I va Ig,  these  (unctions  uould  prompt  the  e| 
a terminal  user,  parse  the  response,  and  check  (or  S| 
a validity.  R null  response  returns  a large  Integer.  S| 
a *t 
a The  Input...  and  Output...  (unctions  do  the  necessary  S| 
a operating  system  calls  to  process  Input  and  output  0| 
a (lies.  ej 
a • » 


Comment  Define  Operations  to  Communicate  ulth  Terminal  User; 


Define  PagesToSk lp-"n*| 

Define  PagesToKeep-*n*) 

Comment  Oellne  Operations  to  Read  and  Urlta  Files) 

Define  Inputlnl t lal Ize-"") 

Oeflne  InputGetftore-'Nul l*| 

Define  InputTermlnate-"*) 

Oeflne  Outputlnl t lal lie-**) 

Procedure  OutputRppendf Integer  byta))| 

Oeflne  OutputTermlnatee"*) 


I a 

I a C lobe  I Variables  for  the  Select  Program 
I a 

I a Buffer!  a string  that  contains  the  portion  ol 
I a the  text-oriented  Ilia  currently  being 

I, a processed. 

I a 
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• Errort  Bn  abort  I lag  • 

a Finished!  End  of  taxt-or lented  filo  flag  0 

• SavelCmdsi  a String  of  commands  ancountsrad  on  a 

• skipped  pagas  that  must  ba  ami t tad  bafora  a 

a any  kapt  pagas  ara  procassad.  a 

• Saval...!  a sat  of  varlablas  that  racord  tha  valuta  a 

a of  stata  sat  control  codas  uhlla  skipping  a 

a pagas.  a 

a Koldl...!  a sat  of  varlablas  that  prasarve  tha  valuas  ai 

a of  atato  sat  control  codas  uhlla  skipping  •] 

a pagas.  If  tha  Saval  valua  of  a control  coda  *| 

a dlffars  from  tha  Hold!  version,  the  nau  valua  a; 

a must  ba  emitted  bafora  kapt  pagas  ara  procassad.  S| 

• *1 
aaesss*eseeeees*aeee**e*ee*e*eseeeeeee*ee#ee*esee#eseeseees*esees| 


String  Buffer; 

Boolean  Error,F In  I shad; 

String  Save! Clads; 

ICcStataSat (*cl3  Save Icco", *; *)  I ; 
ICcStataSat  ("eta  Holdlcca",";")  I ; 


I aae*****»*****»**»e***eet****t*a»s«*t**t*t***taa*tt*t****et*»***»i 


! a a; 
la  Skip  N pages,  recording  relevant  commands  and  changes  a; 
I a In  the  stata  sat  control  codas.  a; 
I a a; 


I aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa; 


Boolaan  Procedure  SKIPOntagar  N); 

Begin  "SKIP* 

Boolean  EarlyEol;  Integer  Pages; 

Pagast-B;  Ear  lyEoft-Fa  Isa; 

Uhlla  (Pagas<N  AND  NOT  EarlyEof)  Do 
ITof  fNaxt  C 
"Buffer", 

" IToffPart 1 1 lon( 

"text! I Ignore  text;", 

"ct  1st  (CcNext  ( 

"ToffUnlt", 

" ICcPart  1 1 lon( 

"•«  . 

ICcStataSat  ("ceoiSavalcco^cpo",",")  I , 
EOF  i Ear  I yEo  f *-Trua , 

CIIOi  Sava ! Cmds-Save  I Cads*  ICcCHD  (* epo")  I , 
EOPiPages«-Pages«l")  I ", 

" I no  action  on  tarminata;", 
"ErrorfcEarlyEof*FlnlshadfcTrua")l  *JI ", 

"Buf  far*Buf  f erSInputCetflore")  I ; 

Ra turn (Ear  I yEo f) 

End  "SKIP"; 


I aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa; 
I a a; 
I a Keep  N pages,  transmitting  all  control  codas.  a; 
I a a; 
I aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaavaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa; 


Boolaan  Procedure  KEEPtintagar  N) ; 
Begin  "KEEP" 
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Boo'lean  EarlyEol)  Integer  Pagaa) 

Ear  lyEof-F«l*«|  Pagea«-S| 

Uhl  la  (Paqea<N  AND  NOT  EarlyEol)  Do 
(To! (Next ( 

“Buller*, 

• ITol IPart 1 1 lon< 

*lext«  ITol (Text (*Tol lUnl t*) I *, 

*ctlaiBaqln  String  Clla| 

ICcNext  ( 

•TellUnlt*, 

* ICePart  1 1 lon( 

• * ICcStataSat  (‘ccatBagln  Savelcc9»cp9|Ct  la*Ct  laScgs  End*,*,*)l", 

*aiCl la-Ct litcgs, 

EOFiEarlyEol«-True*)l*, 

• ITol fCl  la  (*Ct la*) I *, 

“Error *Ear  I yEol«-F  I n I ahad»Trua  “ ) I 
End*) I 

*Bu  I tar*-Bul  lerB Inpu tGa  tHore*)  1 1 
Pa  turn (EarlyEol) 

End  “KE£P“| 


I a Rlternate  between  Skipping  and  Keeping  pagaa  (roa  t| 

I a tha  Input  flla.  Each  tiaa  pagaa  ara  kept,  aalt  *| 

I a tha  drlvar  eonmanda  that  uara  ancountarad  In  tha  a| 

I a aklppad  pagaa  and  aat  any  atata  aat  control  codaa  0| 

I a that  changed  during  tha  aklppad  pagaa.  at 

I a at 

I aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaat 

Internal  Boolean  Procedure  Select (String  OutPl  la, Ini  I la)  | 

Begin  “SELECT* 

Boolean  Oncet 

F I n I ehed*Onee«-Er  r or  *F a I aa  | 

Buf  fer*-Inpu«GatHore| 

Uhl  la  NOT  F Inlahad  Do 

Bogin  “SKIP/KEEP  LOOP* 

Integer  nj 

n«-PageaToSk I p ; 

II  net 

Than  Begin  F In  lahad«-Once)  OncaeTrue  End 
Elaa  Bag  In  "SKIP  SECTION  OF  LOOP* 

ICcStataSat  (’Save  Iccoa-Holdlccp*,  *|  *) 1 1 
Flnlahad-SKIP(n) 

End  “SKIP  SECTION  OF  L00P*| 

II  F Inlahad  Than  Oonat 

n«-PaqesToKeep| 

II  n»B 

Than  Begin  F inlahedeOncei  OncerTrue  End 
Elea  Begin  ’KEEP  SECTION  OF  LOOP* 

String  Ct I a | 

ICcStataSat  (“II  NOT  SavafccoeHoldlcca  Than  Ct  la*Ct  laScgoSave  lccbcg>3* , *|  *)  I | 
ITol ICt la (’Save ICadetC I la")  I , 

F In lahedrKEEP  (n) 

End  ‘KEEP  SECTION  OF  LOOP* 

End  “SKIP/KEEP  LOOP"| 

ITol  ICt  la(*  ICcEOFI  *)  1 1 
No  turn (NOT  Error) 

End  “SELECT" 

I 

End  “TOFF  SELECT  PROCRAH’ 
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Begin  "TOFF  SELECT  PROGRAM" 


I • a 

I a Select  Page*  Program  e 

I e a 

t e The  source  ot  the  Select  pagea  prograa  with  the  a 

I e I/O  and  user  Interlace  routine*  deleted.  * 

I a Phraaaa  bracketed  with  brace*  are  macro*  axpraitad  a 

I a ae  Snoboli  lunctlon  call*  that  return  atrlng  values.  a 

I a ei 

I aaa**a*a*aa**aa*****a*aaa*aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa*i 
Oaf  In*  Acqu lr*e"Coae*nt"| 

Comment  Acquire  not  Implemented  In  Sa!l| 

Acquire  "S* I lEx ten* lon*"| 

Comment  Sail  Language  Extension*! 

Acquire  "F I l*Ut 1 1 1 1 les't 

Comment  Defines  Open/C losa/Raad/Ur I te  ate.) 

Acquire  "Sir IngUt I I 1 1 las") 

Comment  Oe fines  Index,  etc.) 

I a****************************************************************: 
I a *i 

I e The  program  text  for  the  following  functions  ha*  *1 

I a been  deleted.  The  function*  PagesToKaap  and  *i 

I a PagesToSklp  return  Integer*.  It  this  program  Is  a; 

1 a run  Interactively,  these  functions  would  prompt  the  ai 

I a terminal  user,  parse  the  response,  and  check  for  *! 

I a validity.  A null  response  returns  a large  Integer.  a] 

I a * 

I a The  Input...  and  Output...  function*  do  the  necessary  at 

I a operating  system  calls  to  process  Input  and  output  *1 

I a flies.  *1 

I * *1 


Comment  Oeflne  Operations  to  Communicate  ulth  Terminal  Usar| 
Define  PagasToSk lpw"n"j 
Define  P*g*sToK*ap*’n"| 

Comment  Define  Operations  to  Read  and  Urlte  File*) 

Define  Inputlnl t lal li*e""j 
Define  Inpu  tGe  tHor*»"Nu  I I *| 

Oeflne  InputT*rmlnat*«""| 

Define  Outputlnl  t lallxee**) 

Procedure  OutputAppend < Integer  byte>j 
> 

Oeflne  OutputTermlnatee"" j 

I **e************e********************************«*****e*e* 
f a 

I a Global  Variables  for  th*  Select  Prograa 

I a 

I a Buffer!  a string  that  contains  the  portion  of 
I a th*  taxt-or tented  til*  currently  being 

I a processed. 

I a 

I a Error!  An  abort  flag 

I a Finished:  End  of  text-oriented  tile  flag 

I a 

I a SavelCmdst  a Siring  of  commands  encountered  on 
I a skipped  pages  that  must  be  emitted  bafor* 

1 a any  kept  pages  are  processed. 

I a Save)... i a sat  of  variables  that  record  the  values 
I a of  state  set  control  codes  while  skipping 
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I • paqes.  • 

I • Holdl...i  a sal  of  variablos  that  prasarva  tha  valuas  a 

I a of  stalo  sot  control  codas  while  slipping  • 

I a pagas.  It  tha  Sava  I valua  of  a control  coda  a; 

I a dllfars  froe  tha  Hold!  varslon,  tha  nau  value  a 

I a aust  bo  aalttod  bofors  kept  pages  ara  procassad.  a 

I • *1 

I aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaai 

String  Buffer; 

Boolean  Error.FInlshed; 

String  SavolCadsi 
Integer  SavelVS; 

Integer  SavelLft; 

Integer  Save  I TT1( 

Integer  SavalBflt 
Integer  Save!LIN; 

Integer  SavelLR; 

Integer  Save!LB; 

Integer  SavetJU; 

Integer  Save'PRO) 

Integer  SavelSL; 

String  SavelHO| 

Integer  SavelHN; 

Integer  Hold!VS| 

Integer  HoldlLHj 
Integer  HoldlTI1| 

Integer  Hold!BI1| 

Integer  HoldlLIN; 

Integer  MoldlLR; 

Integer  HoldtlB; 

Integer  HoldlJH; 

Integer  HoldlPRO; 

Integer  HoldlSl; 

String  HoldlHO; 

Integer  HoldIHNi 

I aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 
! a *i 

la  Skip  H pagas,  recording  rolavant  coaaands  and  changes  a 

I a In  tha  state  set  control  codes*  a 

I * a; 

I eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeaeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeee 
Boolean  Procedure  SKIP  (Integer  N)| 

Begin  "SKIP”  Boolean  EarlyEof; 

Integer  Pages) 

Pages<-8; 

Ear  lyEof*-False; 

Hhlle  (PagesxN  AND  NOT  EarlyEof)  Do 

Begin  Oeflno  ToMTex UFa Isa, Tof fC t IsaTrua) 

String  Tot IDnl t ; 

Boolean  Tof (Got 1 1 ,Tof f Type) 

Integer  Tof fPtr,Tof fCnt; 

External  Integer  Procedure  Index (string  x,y)| 

Tof fGotltrFalse; 

If  Length(Buf fer)>t 

Then  If  But fer (I  For  II .0 
Then 

Begin  It  LengtMBuf fer)>l 
Then 

Begin  Tof fUn I t»lop (Buffer); 

ToMCnt«-(Lop(Bu<  far)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Butfar); 

If  LengtMBuf (ar)iTof fCnt 
Then 

Begin  Tof (Uni t»Buf fer tl  To  ToffCntli 
But fer*Buffer (Tof fCnt  To  a); 

Tof fTyperTof fCt Is; 
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Tot (Got  I t«-Trua 
End 

End 

End 

Elsa  II  (ToHPtrrIndax(BuHsr,0))>8 
Than 

Bagln  Tof  lUnl  t*-Buf  lard  For  ToffPtr-lJj 
Buf  far«-Buf  forlTollPtr  to  »)  | 

TollTyparTol ITaxt j 
ToflGotltrTrua 
End  | 

II  TollGotlt 

Than  If  To! I TypaaTof ITaxt 
Than  I Ignora  taxti 
Elsa 

Bagln  Boolaan  CeErrj  i 

Intagar  CcCoda,  CcParalj 
String  CcParaS,  Sdua) 

CcErroFalaa; 

Sduw-ToHUnl  t} 

II  Langth  (Sdua) *8 

Than  I no  action  on  taralnatai 
Elea 

Bag  in  CcCodarLop  (Sdua) | 

Casa  CcCoda  ol 

Bogin  (11  If  Langth  (Sdua) >1 

Than  CcParaI»(Lop(Sdua>  LSH  7)  LOR  lop (Sdua) 

Elsa  CcErr«Trua  | 

12)  If  Langth(Sdua)>l 
Than  CcParal.- (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop (Sdua) 

Elsa  CcErrrTrua  j 

(31  II  Langth (Sdua)>l 

Than  CcParolr (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua) 

• Elsa  CcErr«-Trua  j 

(4)  If  Langth  (Sdua) >1 
Than  CcParal*  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua) 

Elsa  CcErrrTrua  j 

15)  If  Langth (Sdua) >1 

Than  CcParal*  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua) 

Elsa  CcErr*Trua  ) 

(61  If  Langth (Sdua) >8 
Than  CcParal*Lop (Sdua) 

Elsa  CcErrrTruai 

(7)  II  Langth (Sdua) >8 
Than  CcParaI*Lop(Sdua) 

Elsa  CcErr*Truaj 

(8)  | 

(9)  | 

(18)  II  Langth (Sdua) >1 

Than  CcParal* (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua) 

Elsa  CcErr*Trua  j 

(11)  II  Langth (Sdua) >1 
Than  CcParal*  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdua) 

Elsa  CcErr*Trua  | 

(12)  If  Langth (Sdua) >8 
Than  CcParaI*Lop(Sdua) 

Elsa  CcErr*Trua| 

(13)  | 

(14)  | 

(15)  II  Langth (Sdua) >1 
Than  CcParal* (lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua) 

Elsa  CeErr*Trua  | 

(16)  II  Langth(Sdua)Sl 
Than  CcErr*Trua 
Elsa 
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Begin  CcParal*-  (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  lop (Sdua) j 
II  Length (Sdua) <CcParaI 
Then  CcErr*-True 

Elea 

Begin  CcParaS*-Sdua(l  TO  CcParalJ j 
Sdua*-Sdua(CcParaI*l  TO  a) 

End 
End  | 

1171  II  Length (Sdua) 31 
Then  CcErr*-True 

Elee 

Begin  CcParal*- (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)| 
II  Length (Sdua) <CcParaI 
Then  CcErr*-True 
Elea 

Begin  CcParaS*-Sdua(l  TO  CcParall) 
Sdua*-SduaCCcParaI-*l  TO  a) 

End 
End  | 

118]  II  Length (Sdua) SI 
Then  CcErr*-True 

Elea 

Begin  CcParal*- (lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop (Sdua) | 
II  Length(Sdua)<CcPeraI 
Then  CcErr*-True 
Elee 

Begin  CcParaS«-Sdua(l  TO  CcParal]) 
Sdua*-Sdua(CcParaI+l  TO  a] 

End 
End  | 

1191  II  length(Sdua)<l 
Then  CcErr*-True 

Else 

Begin  CcParal*- (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop (Sdua)) 
II  Length (Sdua)<CeParaI 
Then  CcErr*-True 

Else 

Begin  CcParmSt-Sduad  TO  CcParal]) 

Sdua*-Sdua  [CcParal  *1  TO  a] 

End 
End  | 

1281  II  Length (Sdua)Sl 
Then  CcErr«-True 

Elee 

Begin  CcParal*- (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)| 
II  Length(Sdua)<CcParaI 
Then  CcErr*-True 

Elee 

Begin  CcParaS*-SduaIl  TO  CcParal]  | 
Sdua*-Sdua(CcParaI+l  TO  a) 

End 
End  t 

(211  II  length (Sdua) <1 
Than  CcErr*-True 
Elea 

Begin  CcParal*- (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)) 
II  Length (Sdua) <CcParaI 
Then  CcErrt-True 

Elee 

Begin  CcParaS*-Sdua(l  TO  CcParal]) 

Sdua*-Sdua (CcParal +1  TO  a] 

End 
End  ) 

(221  II  Length (Sdua) >1 
Then  CcParal..  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdua) 
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Elsa  CcErr*-Trua  | 

(231  II  Langth(Sdua)*l 
Than  CcParal*-  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdua) 

Elia  CcErr*-Trua  | 

(241  II  Langth(Sdua)Sl 
Than  CcErrrTrua 
Elsa 

Bagln  CcParal..  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)| 

II  Lang th (Sdua) <CcParal 
Than  CcErr*-Trua 

Elsa 

Bagln  CcParaS«-Sdua(l  TO  CcParal)  | 

5dua*-Sdua(CcParaI+l  TO  al 
End 
End  | 

(2S1  II  Lang th (Sdua) >1 
Than  CcParal*- (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua) 

Elsa  CeErr*-Trua  | 

(26)  | 

(27)  | 

(28)  II  Lang th (Sdua) 21 
Than  CcErr*-Trua 

Elsa 

Bagln  CcParaI*-(Lop(Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)| 

II  Lang th (Sdua) <CcParal 
Than  CcErr*-Trua 

Elsa 

Bagln  CcParaS*-SduaU  TO  CcParal)  | 

Sdua*-Sdua(CcParaI«l  TO  a) 

End 
End  j 

(29)  II  Length (Sdua)Sl 
Than  CcErr-True 

Elsa 

Ba9ln  CcParal*- (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)| 

1 1 Langth(Sdua)<CcPsral 
Than  CcErr*-Trua 

Elsa 

Ba9ln  CcParaS*Sdua(l  TO  CcParal)  | 

Sdua*-Sdua(CcParaI*l  TO  a) 

End 

End 

End  | 

II  NOT  CcErr 

Than  Casa  CcCoda  ol 

Bag  In  (I)  Sava  I VS*-CcParaI  | 

(2)  SavalLM*-CcParat| 

(3)  SavalTH-CcParal, 

(4)  SavalBH*-CcParaI| 

(5)  Sava ! L IN*-CeParn!  j 

(6)  Sava ILR-CcParal | 

(7)  SavalLB-CcParal, 

(16)  Saval  JU*-CcParaI| 

(11)  Sava IPPO*-CcParat | 

(22)  Sava  I SL»CcP oral j 
(24)  Sava  IHO*-CcParaS| 

(251  SavalHN-CcParalj 

(27)  Ear  lyEot*-Trua} 

(28)  Sava  I Cads*-Sava  I Cads6288 ( (Lang  t h (CcParaS  1 LAND  ’177488)  LSH  -7)6 

(Langth(CcParaS)  LRNO  >377)6  CcParaS} 

(14)  Pagas*-Pagas+l| 

(17)  | 

(26)  } 

(21)  | 

(18)  | 
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(161  | 

128)  | 

(23)  t 
(29)  | 

US)  | 

(13)  , 

(12)  ; 

(8)  , 

(9)  | 

(19) 

End 

Elaa  Error«Ear lyEof«F inlshed«Trua 
End 

End 

Elaa  Buf fer»Buf ferBInputGetnore 
End  | 

Rat  urn  (Ear  lyEof) 

End  "SKIP* | 


a Keep  N pages,  transmitting  all  control  codaa.  0| 


I a at 

I aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaai 
Boolaan  Procadura  KEEP  (Integer  N)  j 
Bagln  "KEEP*  Boolaan  EarlyEof] 

In t agar  Paqaai 
Ear lyEofvFalaai 
Pagat>8| 

Uhl  la  (Pagaa<N  PND  NOT  EarlyEof)  Oo 

Bagln  Dal  Ina  Tof (TextaFalaa, Tof fCt IsaTruai 
String  ToflUnlt; 

Boolaan  To! IGot 1 1 , To! ITypet 
Intagar  Tof fPtr ,Tof ICnt  | 

Extarnal  Intagar  Procadura  Indax(atrlng  x,y)| 

Tot  tGotl  t*-Falaai 
If  Langth(Bul(ar)>8 

Than  It  But  far  (1  For  l)aB 
Than 

Bagln  It  LangtMBuf far)>l 
Than 

Bagln  Tot  tllnl  t •■Lop (But  far)  | 

Tof  fCnt«-(Lop(Buf  far)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Buffar)| 

If  LangtMBuf far)2Tof fCnt 
Then 

Begin  Tol fUnl  t«-Buf  far  (1  To  ToffCnt); 
BulfaraButfartTof ICnt  To  «] ) 

Tof  f Type«-Tof  fCt  la| 

Tof tGotl trTrua 
End 

End 

End 

Elaa  If  (Tof fPtr*Index (But far,8))>8 
Than 

Begin  Tof  fllnl  t«-Buf  lord  For  ToffPtr-ll| 

Buf  f ar«-Buf  far  (Tof  fPtr  to  a)  | 

Tof  f Typa*-Tol  f Text  j 
Tol IGot 1 t*True 
End) 

If  Tof IGot I t 

Than  If  Tof f TypeaTof fText 
Than 

Bagln  String  Sduat 
Sdua»»Tof  fUnl  1 1 

Uhl  la  LengtMSdua)>B  Do  OutputRppend(Lop(Sdua)> 

End 


I 
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E Isa 

Bag  in  String  Ct 1st 
Begin  Boolssn  CcErrj 
Integer  CcCode,  CcPareI| 

String  CcPareS,  Sdu«| 

CeErrafelsei 
Sdue«-Tof  (Uni t| 

If  Length (Sdue) ■$ 

Then 

Begin  String  Sduet 
Sdue  *-  Ct  Is; 

OutputAppend (0) | 

OutputAppend ( (Length (Sdue)  UNO  *177488)  LSH  -7)| 
Output Append  (Length (Sdue)  AND  ' 177 > ; 

Uhl  la  Length  (Sdue)  >8  Do  OutputAppend  (Lop  (Sdue)) 

End 

Elsa 

Begin  CcCode«-Lop (Sdue) j 
Case  CcCode  of 

Begin  [11  If  Langth(Sdue)>l 

Then  CcParmlr  (Lop  (Sdue)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdue) 
Else  CcErr«True  t 
[21  If  Langth(Sdue)>l 
Then  CcParel*- (Lop  (Sdue)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdue) 
Else  CcErr«-True  ; 

(3)  If  Length (Sdue) >1 
Than  CcParel*  (Lop  (Sdue)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdue) 
Elsa  CcErr»-True  j 
141  If  Length(Sdue)>l 
Then  CcParal*  (Lop  (Sdue)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdue) 
Else  CcErrrTrue  t 
[SI  If  Length (Sdue) >1 
Then  CcParel*- (Lop  (Sdue)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdue) 
Else  CcErr*-True  j 
(61  If  Length (Sdue) >8 
Then  CcParel«-Lop (Sdue) 

Else  CcErr«-Truej 
[71  If  Length (Sdue) >8 
Than  CcParn!*-Lop  (Sdue) 

Else  CcErr*-True| 

(8)  | 

191  | 

[181  If  Length (Sdue) >1 
Then  CcParel*- (Lop  (Sdue)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdue) 
Else  CcErrrTrua  | 

(111  If  Length  (Sdue)  >1 
Then  CcPareI«-(Lop(Sdue)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdue) 
Else  CcErr»-True  j 
(121  If  Length (Sdue) >8 
Then  CePareI»Lop (Sdue) 

Else  CcErr*-True; 

(131  | 

(141  | 

1 153  If  Length(Sdua)>l 
Then  CcParel*-  (Lop  (Sdue)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdue) 
Else  CcErrrTrue  j 
[161  If  Length  (Sdue)  SI 
Then  CcErr«-True 
Else 

Begin  CcPareI«-(Lop(Sdue)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdue)| 
If  Length (Sdue) <CeParel 
Then  CcErr»-True 

Else 

Begin  CcParaS«Sdua(l  TO  CePareIl| 
SdutM-SduelCcParelal  TO  •! 


I 

j 


1 
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End 
End  | 

(171  If  Lang  th (Sdua) SI 
Than  CcErr*-True 

Else 

Begin  CcParmI*-(Lop (Sdua)  LSh  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)| 
If  Length  (Sdua) <CcParaI 
Than  CcErr*-True 
Elsa 

Bagin  CcPara5*-Sdua(l  TO  CcParall  | 
Sdu«*-Sdu»  tCcParal+l  TO  «1 
End 
End  | 

CIS]  If  Langth (Sdua) SI 
Than  CcErp >-Trua 

Elsa 

Bagin  CeParal*.  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)| 
If  Langth (Sdua)<CcPapaI 
Than  CcErr*-True 

Elsa 

Bagin  CcParmS*-Sdua(l  TO  CcPapall | 
Sdum*-SdumtCcParaI+l  TO  •! 

End 
End  j 

1191  If  Length  (Sdua)  SI 
Than  CcErr*-True 
Elsa 

Bagin  CcParaI*-(Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)| 
If  Langth(Sdum)<CePapaI 
Then  CcErr*-True 
Elsa 

Btgln  CcParaS*-Sduall  TO  CcPapall  | 
Sdua*-Sdua(CcParal*l  TO  >1 
End 
End  , 

1281  If  Langth (Sdua) SI 
Than  CcErr*-True 
Elsa 

Begin  CcPapal- (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop (Sdua) | 
If  Langth (Sdua) <CcPapaI 
Than  CcErr*-Trua 

Elsa 

Bagin  CcParaS*-Sdua(l  TO  CcParall  t 
Sdum»Sdua(CcParnI«l  TO  al 
End 
End  | 

1211  If  Langth  (Sdua)  SI 
Than  CcErr*-True 

Elsa 

Bagin  CeParal*- (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)| 
If  Langth(Sdua)<CcParaI 
Than  CcErr*-Trua 
Elsa 

Begin  CcParmSt-SdumCl  TO  CcParall  j 
Sdua*-Sdua(CcParaI+l  TO  >1 
End 
End  | 

1221  If  Length  (Sdua) >1 

Than  CeParal*-  (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop  (Sdua) 
Elsa  CcErrrTrue  ; 

(231  If  Length (Sdua) >1 
Than  CcPapal*- (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua) 
Elsa  CcErr*-True  \ 

(2*1  If  Langth (Sdua) SI 
Than  CcErr*-True 
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Elsa 

Bagln  CcParal*- (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua); 

II  Langth(Sdum)<CcParaI 
Than  CeErr*Trua 

Elsa 

Bag  In  CcParaS*-Sdua(l  TO  CcParsi]  ; 

Sdua*-Sdua(CcParal«l  TO  ■) 

End 
End  | 

125]  If  Langth(Sdua)>l 
Than  CcPar al* (Lop  (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua) 

Elsa  CcErr*Trua  ; 

(261  | 

(271  | 

(281  If  Lang th (Sdua) SI 
Than  CcErr»Trua 
Elsa 

Bagln  CcParal*- (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop(Sdua)| 

If  Lang Ih (Sdua) <CcParaI 
Than  CcErr*Trua 

Elsa 

Bagln  CcParaS*-Sdua(l  TO  CcParal] ; 

Sdua*-Sdua(CcParaUl  TO  a) 

End 
End  | 

1291  If  Lang Ih (Sdua) Si 
Than  CcErr*-Trua 

Elsa 

Bagln  CcParal* (Lop (Sdua)  LSH  7)  LOR  Lop (Sdua) | 

If  Long th (Sdua) <CcParaI 
Than  CcErr*-Trua 

Elsa 

Bagln  CcParaS»Sdua(l  TO  CcParal]  ; 

Sdua*-Sdua(CcParaI+l  TO  a) 

End 

End 

End; 

If  NOT  CcErr 

Than  Casa  CcCodo  of 
Bagln  Cl] 

Bagln  SavalVS*CcParaI; 

Ctls*Ctls«l<( (CcParal  LAND  • 177*88)  LSH  -7) < (CcParal  LRNO  '377) 
End; 

12) 

Bagln  SavalLf1*-CcParaI; 

Ctls*Ct I sS2S( (CcParal  LRNO  *177488)  LSH  -7) ((CcParal  LRNO  ’377) 
End; 

(31 

Bagln  Sava!  Tit  *-CeParaI| 

C t ls*Ct I s«38( (CcParal  LRNO  *177488)  LSH  -7>8(CcParaI  LRNO  *377) 
End; 

14] 

Bagln  SavalBf1*CcParaI; 

Ct  ls*C 1 1 s(4<( (CcParal  LRNO  *177488)  LSH  -7)8(CcParaI  LRNO  *377) 
End; 

(51 

Bagln  SavalLIN*-CcParaI; 

Ctls*Ctls(5<( (CcParal  LRNO  *177488)  LSH  .7)«(CcParaI  LRNO  *377) 
End; 

16) 

Bagln  Sava ILR*CcParaI ; 

Ct  IsrCt  IsMBCcParal 
End  | 

(71 

Bagln  SavalLB*CcParaI; 
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ct  i**ct  i**7*ccP*rai 

[ni| 

111) 

hfln  Sava  I JU.CcParal  | 

C t la.Ct  1*41441 (CcParal  LRNO  * 177«ee>  LSN  -7>4(CcParnI  LAND  *377) 
tn4| 
liU 

lag  In  l«v«l7W>Cc7ar*l| 

C 1 1 e*C 1 1 *41 14 1 (CcParal  LRNO  *177*41)  LSN  -7)4(CoParaI  LMW  '377) 
ln*l 
fit) 

Bagln  Save  I SL  .CcParal  i 

C t l*.C  1 1*42241 (CaParol  LRNO  '177*44)  LSN  -7)4(CaParnl  LRNO  '377) 
(»4| 

1*41 

S«v« 'H0«c8f *r»S| 

Cl  la«C  t 1*42441  (Length  (CaParnS)  LRNO  *177*44)  LSN  .7)4 

(Length  (CaParnS)  LRNO  '377)4  CaPnrnB 

tn4| 

ITS) 

Bagln  SavalMN.CcParali 

C 1 1 a»C  1 1 a42S4 1 iCePar nl  LRNO  *177*44)  LSN  .7)4(C*Parol  LRNO  '377) 
Cn4| 

1171  | 

124)  | 

121)  | 

US)  | 
lit)  | 

(27)  | 

(24)  | 

(231  | 

(24)  | 

(24)  | 

(IS)  | 

(13)  | 

(12)  | 

(41  ) 

(4)  | 

(14)  | 

(14) 

End 

Clan  Errar.Car lyCal.Flnlaha*.Truo 
In* 

End 

In* 

(laa  Butfar.But larSlnpulGatnara 
End  | 

latum  (Car  lyCat) 
in*  *«CP*| 


Rltarnata  betuaon  Skipping  an*  Keeping  aagaa  Iran 
the  Input  III*.  Each  tla*  aagaa  ara  kept,  anlt 
tha  driver  eomaanCa  that  uara  anceuntaraC  In  tha 
aklppad  pagaa  and  aat  any  a tala  aat  central  ca*aa 
that  ehanga*  Curing  tha  aklppad  pagaa* 


tarnal  Boolean  Procedure  S* laat (Str Ing  buiF I la, lot  I la) | 

Bogin  ’SELECT*  Boolaan  Oncai 

Pint  aha*. One*. Err or »F a I a* i 

But  tar.InputCatltorai 

Uhl  la  NOT  F Inlahod  Do 


Bogin  *SK IP/KCCP  LOOP*  Intagar  n, 

n.PagaaTaSk Ipi 


! 
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If  n-4 
Than 

Baa  In  FI  nlahadaOnaai 
OncaaTru* 

End 

Elsa 

Bagln  'SKIP  SECTION  OF  L00P"SavalVSaHaldlV3t 
SavalLHaHoldlLn, 

SavatTflaHaldlTIti 
Sava  I BllaHa  I d I BH  i 
SavatLIIM(oldlLIN| 

SavalLAaHaldlLAi 
SavalLB-HoldlLBt 

Saval JUaHoldl JU| 

Sava IPAOaHoldlPAO| 

3avalSL«-HoldlSL| 

Sava  I HO.Ho  I d I HO  | 

Sava IHNaHoldIHNi 
FlnlahadaSKIP(n) 

End  "SKIP  SECTION  OF  L00P"| 

If  Finlahad 
Than  Oonai 
naPagasToKaapt 
If  nat 
Than 

Bagln  F InlahadaOncai 
OncaaTrua 
End 
Elsa 

Bagln  "KEEP  SECTION  OF  LOOP"  String  Ctlt| 

If  NOT  SavatVSaHold'VS 

Than  Ct  laaCt  lillll  (Sava  I VS  LANO  >177444)  LSH  -7)4(Sav*IVS  LAND  * 377)  | 

If  NOT  Sava  I LflaHa  I d I Lfl 

Than  Ct  laaCt l*424( (SavalLN  LAND  >177444)  LSH  -7)  4 (Sava  I Lit  LAND  ’377) j 
If  NOT  Sava  I Tlt-Ho  I d 1 Tit 

Than  Ct  laaCt  1*434 ( (Sava ITU  LANO  '177444)  LSH  -7) 4 (Sava ITU  LAND  ’377)  | 

If  NOT  SavalBH-HsIdlBn 

Than  Ct  l*aCt  I *444  ((Sava  I Bit  LANO  ’177444)  LSH  -7)4(Sava!BI1  LANO  ’377)| 

If  NOT  SavalLINaHaldlLIN 

Than  Ct laaCt l*4S4( (SavalLIN  LANO  ’177444)  LSH  -7>4(Sav*!LIN  LANO  ’377>| 
II  NOT  SavalLA-HoldlLA 
Than  Ct laaCt l*464SavalLA| 

If  NOT  SavsILB-HaldlLB 
Than  Ct  IsaCt  l*474SavalLB| 

If  NOT  Sava  I JtUHe  I d I Jt1 

Than  C t la-Ct  1*4144 ( t‘ aval JU  LANO  ’177444)  LSH  -7>4(Savs!JU  LANO  ’377>j 
If  NOT  SavsIPAO-HoldIPAO 

Than  CtlaaCtla4114((S*valPA0  LANO  *177444)  LSH  .7)4(Sav*IPAD  LAND  >377)| 
If  NOT  SavaISL-NaldlSL 

Than  C t laaCt  I *4224 ( (Sava ISL  LANO  ’177444)  LSH  -7)4(Sava!SL  LAND  >377)  | 

If  NOT  Sava IHO-He I d!HO 

Than  Ct laaCt I *42441  (Lang th (Sava  I HO)  LAND  ’177444)  LSH  .7)4 
(Langth(SavalHO)  LANO  ’377)4  SavalNOi 

If  NOT  Sava IHNaHo Id IHN 

Thnn  C t la-C 1 1 a42S4 ( (Sava IHN  LAND  ’177444)  LSH  -7)4(Sav*IHN  LANO  >377)| 
Bag  In  String  Sdu>| 

Sdun  a Sava ICnd*4Ct I a | 

OutputAppand (4) | 

OutputAppand! (Langth(Sdua)  AND  ’177444)  LSH  .7>| 

OutputAppand (Langth(Sdua)  ANO  • 177) | 

Uhl  la  Langth(Sdun)>4  Oa  OutputAppand  (Lop  (Sdua) ) 

End  | 

F InlahadaKEEP(n) 

End  "KEEP  SECTION  OF  LOOP" 

End  "SKIP/KEEP  LOOP’t 
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S trlnq  Sduai 
Sdua  ► 27 | 

Oulpulflpptnd (•) | 

OutputAppand ( (LanqtMSdua)  UNO  ' 1774M)  LSH  -7). 
OutputAppand (Lang (h (Sdua)  ANO  ’177)| 

Uhl  la  Lang th (Sdua) >t  Da  OutputAppand (Lop (Sdua) ) 
End  | 

Ra  turn  (HOT  Error) 

End  "SELECT", 

End  "TOFF  SELECT  PROGRAM" 
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